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Preface 

French  Wit  and  Humor  is  a  chronological 
and  analytical  compilation  of  the  best  selections 
of  wit  and  humor  that  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  Gauls  and  the  French.  The 
Gallic  race  always  has  been  renowned  for  the 
light-hearted  way  it  takes  the  heavy  burden  of 
life.  From  Caesar  to  Napoleon  III,  the  French 
have  sung  their  defeats  as  well  as  their  victories. 
The  great  deeds  of  Roland,  the  nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  are  rehearsed  in  the  “  Chanson 
de  Roland,”  an  immortal  work;  Blenheim  and 
Malplaquet  are  ridiculed  in  the  “Chanson  de 
Marlborough  ”  which  every  Frenchman,  even  to 
our  day,  sings  or  whistles  when  in  a  bad  mood ; 
the  Revolution  and  the  execution  of  a  king 
have  been  pursued  on  the  tune  of  the  famous 
“fzz  ira  !  ”  (It  will  go  ! ) ;  the  armies  of  com¬ 
bined  Europe  were  checked  and  defeated  on 
the  everlasting  strains  of  “La  Marseillaise” 
and  even  Sedan’s  disaster,  the  deed  of  Napoleon 
the  Little,  is  tuned  in  the  song  of  “  Badinguet.” 
A  people  of  which  it  has  been  said:  “Tout 
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par  des  chansons"  (everything  ends  in  a 
song)  must  indeed  have  a  sense  of  humor  very 
original. 

French  wit  is  light,  ephemeral ;  it  is  appreci¬ 
ated  but  at  a  glimpse,  in  a  flash ;  if  you  ponder 
on  it  you  will  find  nothing  or  .  .  .  too  much  ! 
The  difference  of  geniuses  of  the  races  was  the 
great  obstacle ;  the  difference  of  tongues  was  a 
secondary  one ;  it  precluded  at  once  all  play  of 
words  either  on  account  of  similitude  of  asso¬ 
nance  or  of  double  meanings.  Therefore  the 
chronological  order  seemed  the  only  effective 
one,  so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  kaleidoscopical  view 
of  French  society,  manners  and  state  of  mind, 
at  the  several  important  epochs  of  the  French 
nation’s  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  is  the  Latin  and 
French  the  Greek  of  coming  generations  ;  if  this 
little  book  should  in  its  feeble  scope  contribute 
to  preserve  the  atticism,  the  “  sui  generis”  fla¬ 
vor  of  French  thought  and  wit,  it  will  accomplish 
its  end. 


P.  A.  de  Tramasure. 
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French  Wit  and  Humor 


CHAPTER  I 

Humor  of  the  Gauls  or  France  in  the  Middle 
Ages 

“  Le  ion  vieux  temps  !  ” 

(Ye  good  old  time  !) 

“Eating  and  drinking,”  said  Rabelais,  “are 
my  only  sources  of  inspiration.  Look  at  that 
bottle ;  it  is  my  Helicon  :  it  contains  what  in¬ 
spires  me.  When  I  drink,  I  think ;  when  I 
think,  I  drink.” 


Rabelais  kept  his  good  humor  even  on  his 
death-bed.  At  the  time  that  the  vicar  of  Meu- 
don  was  bringing  him  the  last  communion,  the 
priest  asked  if  he  still  realized  that  it  was  Our 
Saviour  that  came  to  call  on  him.  “  Certainly,” 
said  Rabelais,  “I  identify  Him  on  His  steed.” 
(The  vicar  had  ridden  on  a  donkey.) 
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The  dying  words  of  Rabelais:  “I  am  just 
going  to  leap  into  the  dark.” 

The  will  of  Rabelais  :  “I  owe  much ;  I  have 
nothing;  I  give  the  rest  to  the  poor.” 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  “Essays”  was 
in  the  habit  of  repeating;  “Doubt  is  a  good 
pillow,”  but  his  was  not  a  systematical  doubt, 
rather  the  result  of  laziness  and  \n  difference 
of  mind.  Montaigne  preferred  to  take  as  his 
motto:  “  Que  sais-je?"  (What  do  I  know?) 
than  to  torture  his  intellect  to  decide  the  great 
problems  of  life. 

Guillaume  Bude,  the  “  marvel  of  France,”  as 
Erasmus  used  to  call  him,  was  very  absent- 
minded.  One  day  his  servant  rushed  into  his 
room,  shouting  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 
“Tell  that  to  my  wife,”  he  replied  ;  “  I  do  not 
meddle  with  the  house  affairs.” 

An  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  was  blamed  by 
a  relative  for  having  assumed  the  monastic  vows. 
He  answered  :  “  My  vow  of  poverty  brings  me 
an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  ;  my  vow  of 
obedience  renders  me  more  powerful  than  a 
sovereign.”  He  did  not  mention  his  vow  of 
chastity. 
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Saint  Ludger,  Bishop  of  Munster,  was  read¬ 
ing  his  breviary  when  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
sent  for  him.  The  holy  man  first  finished  his 
service.  When  he  appeared  before  the  Sov¬ 
ereign,  the  latter  asked  him  why  he  had  been  so 
long  in  coming.  “The  reason,”  answered  the 
bishop,  “is because  I  was  talking  with  a  greater 
Lord  than  you  are.” 

Charlemagne  was  told  of  the  death  of  a  rich 
bishop.  “What  has  he  left  to  the  poor?  ”  he 
inquired.  “Two  pounds  of  silver,”  was  the 
answer.  Whereupon  a  young  clerk  who  was 
present  exclaimed :  “  This  is  a  very  small  pro¬ 

vision  for  such  a  long  journey!”  The  em¬ 
peror,  pleased  with  the  remark,  gave  the  young 
man  the  bishopric  with  the  following  advice : 
“Never  forget  what  you  have  just  said,  and  give 
to  the  poor  more  than  did  the  one  you  have  just 
blamed.” 

One  day  when  Saint  Colomban  was  preaching 
by  the  lake  of  Zurich,  he  saw  the  people  pre¬ 
paring  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols.  They  had  in 
the  centre  a  large  tub  filled  with  beer,  which 
they  were  going  to  offer  to  the  god  Mars.  Saint 
Colomban,  so  goes  the  tradition,  blew  on  it.  The 
tub  broke,  the  beer  was  spilled,  and  the  spectators 
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filled  with  wonder  cried  out :  “  This  man  has  a 

strong  breath.  ’  ’ 


“A  Roland  for  an  Oliver”  is  an  expression 
taken  from  the  French. 

Roland  and  Oliver  were  the  most  famous  of 
the  twelve  paladins  of  Charlemagne.  They 
were  so  nearly  a  match,  one  for  the  other,  that 
they  finally  engaged  in  single  combat  on  an 
island  in  the  Rhine.  They  fought  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  days  without  either  gaining  the  advan¬ 
tage;  so  that  the  expression,  “A  Roland  for  an 
Oliver  ’  ’  means  a  blow  for  a  blow,  a  retort  for  a 
retort,  ora  “  quid  pro  quo." 

The  “Iliad”  of  France  is  the  poetical  alle¬ 
gory,  “Romance  of  the  Rose,”  begun  by  Guil¬ 
laume  Loris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  continued  by  Jean  de  Meung  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  poet  dreams  that  Dame  Idleness  conducts 
him  to  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  where  he  meets 
Love,  whose  attendant  maidens  are  Sweet  Looks, 
Courtesy,  Youth,  Joy,  and  Competence ;  by 
them  he  is  conducted  to  a  bed  of  roses. 

He  has  just  singled  out  one  rose  when  an 
arrow  from  Love’s  bow  stretches  him  fainting  on 
the  ground  and  he  is  carried  away. 
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When  he  comes  to  himself,  he  resolves  to  find 
his  rose,  and  Welcome  promises  to  aid  him. 
Shyness,  Fear  and  Slander  obstruct  his  way; 
Reason  advises  him  to  give  up  the  quest ;  Pity 
and  Kindness  show  him  the  object  of  his  search ; 
but  Jealousy  seizes  Welcome  and  locks  her  in 
Fear  Castle.  Here  the  original  poem  ends. 
The  sequel,  longer  than  Homer’s  Iliad,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  taken  up  by  several  writers  and  be¬ 
comes  the  most  popular  poem  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  contains  22,000  verses  and  treats  of 
all  human  knowledge  and  fancy. 


The  sacred  Oriflamme  of  France  was  a  red 
silk  banner  mounted  on  a  gold  staff.  (  Or,  gold, 
referring  to  the  staff ;  flamrne ,  flame,  referring  to 
the  tongues  of  flame.)  The  flag  was  cut  into 
three  “Vandykes”  to  represent  “tongues  of 
fire,”  and  between  each  two  was  a  silken  tassel. 
This  celebrated  standard  was  originally  that 
borne  by  the  abbots  of  St.  Denis,  but  in  1082, 
under  Philippe  I,  became  the  principal  banner 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  always  kept  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  time  of  peace. 

Tradition  says  that  St.  M&dard,  Bishop  of 
Noyon  (France),  after  having  introduced  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  the  northern  part  of  Gaul,  had  the 
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idea  of  instituting  a  yearly  feast  to  promote  and 
reward  virtue  among  the  young  girls  of  his 
diocese.  The  girl  that  the  congregation  pro¬ 
claimed  the  most  virtuous  was  crowned  with 
roses.  Thus  the  name  of  rose-maid,  in  French 
is  rosiere.  She  also  received  twenty-five  lyres,  a 
large  sum  for  the  time.  Since  the  tenth  century 
that  custom  has  prevailed  in  the  French  villages. 
Generally  the  rosiere  finds  a  rich  and  brilliant 
match  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  she 
has  been  crowned. 


It  was  a  current  superstition  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  if  a  little  waxen  image  were  baptized 
by  a  priest,  and  then  pierced  with  a  needle  at 
the  place  where  the  heart  should  be,  the  person 
represented  by  the  image  would  die.  Demons 
were  evoked  for  this  operation,  which  was  called 
“  envoulting.” 

Robert  of  Artois,  who  has  been  called  “the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,” 
enraged  at  not  receiving  an  inheritance,  vowed 
vengeance  against  Philip  VI,  King  of  France 
(1328-1350)  and  fled  to  the  English  court, 
where  he  did  his  utmost  to  foment  ill-will. 
Philip  was  terrified  when  he  learned  that  Robert 
was  employing  magical  arts  for  his  destruction, 
and  that  he  was  “envoulted.” 
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However,  Philip  lived  for  several  years  after 
the  ceremony  of  envoulting  had  been  performed 
in  his  honor. 

It  has  been  customary,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time,  to  place  an  inscription  upon 
large  bells.  The  famous  bell  of  Flanders,  “The 
Great  Roland,”  was  the  alarm  bell  of  Ghent  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  It  bears  this  inscription  : 
“  My  name  is  Roland ;  when  I  am  rung  hastily, 
then  there  is  fire ;  but  when  it  resounds  in  peals, 
there  is  a  storm  in  Flanders.”  The  language 
of  Flanders  is  Flemish,  or  low  Dutch,  but  the 
inscription  is  in  French. 


A  law  was  enacted  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  1040,  the  time  of  Henry  I,  son  of  Hugh 
Capet  of  France.  This  law,  generally  known 
as  The  Truce  of  God,  prohibited  all  private 
combats  between  Wednesday  at  sunset  and  Mon¬ 
day  at  sunrise ;  also  during  the  season  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  on  all  ecclesiastical  fast  and  feast 
days.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  restrain  the 
attacks  of  baron  upon  baron,  and  to  diminish 
the  number  of  petty  quarrels  and  combats. 


In  the  hour  of  his  death  the  Monks  of  St. 
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Bernard  were  praying  for  his  recovery.  St. 
Bernard  mildly  rebuked  them  with  these  words 
which  were  his  last : 

“  Why  do  you  thus  detain  a  miserable  man? 
Spare  me.  Spare  me  and  let  me  depart !  ” 


Philippe  III,  surnamed  “the  Hardy,”  was 
the  son  of  St.  Louis  and  succeeded  him  when 
the  latter  died  at  the  siege  of  Tunis.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  re¬ 
duced  the  people  of  Tunis  to  submission  and  re¬ 
turned  only  then  to  France,  bearing  in  his  train 
five  coffins :  those  of  his  father,  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law.  He 
has  therefore  been  called  “the  King  bearing 
the  five  coffins.” 


Jean  Froissart  (born  1337,  date  of  death  un¬ 
known),  has  been  called  “  the  Walter  Scott  of 
the  Middle  Ages.”  His  “Chronicles”  present 
a  brilliant  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  form  the  most  important  written 
historical  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  He  traveled  in  France, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  Italy  and  other  countries  and 
his  “  Chronicles  ”  are  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
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servations.  His  works  remain  in  manuscripts  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Royale  in  Paris. 

Du  Guesclin,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time, 
when  not  on  a  warlike  expedition,  went  about 
plainly  dressed  and  without  escort.  Besides, 
his  face  and  figure  did  not  betray  his  import¬ 
ance.  One  day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a 
friend.  He  repaired  to  the  host’s  house  alone, 
and  in  the  simplest  apparel.  The  lady  of  the 
house  stopped  him  at  the  kitchen  door,  and, 
taking  him  for  some  menial,  engaged  him  to 
help  her  in  the  kitchen,  because  her  husband 
was  out  and  she  might  be  late.  Du  Guesclin 
took  off  his  coat  and  started  splitting  wood. 
When  the  master  of  the  house  came  in,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  surprise,  “What  means  it,  my  lord, 
that  you  are  here  working?”  “I  am  merely 
paying  the  interest  of  my  plain  looks,”  replied 
the  marshal. 


It  is  related  of  the  last  moments  of  Joan  of 
Arc  that  her  strength  and  fortitude  returned  to 
her  as  the  executioner  applied  the  torch  to  the 
pile.  With  her  last  breath  she  said  :  “  Those 
voices  have  not  deceived  me.  My  revelations 
came  from  God  ;  and  all  that  I  have  done,  has 
been  done  by  His  command.” 
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Chassanee  was  one  of  the  earliest  famous 
French  jurisconsults ;  he  won  his  first  laurels  in 
a  trial  of  rats  in  Autun  (1445). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  wild  and  lower  animals 
were  tried  like  persons  and  the  most  ridiculous 
performances  took  place.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district  being  annoyed  by  rats,  these 
were  cited.  Chassanee  had  been  selected  as 
their  counsel.  The  rats,  not  appearing  on  the 
first  summons,  Chassanee  secured  an  extension 
of  time  by  arguing  that  all  his  clients  being 
summoned,  including  young,  old,  sick  and 
healthy,  great  preparations  were  necessary. 
The  rats  still  failing  to  appear,  Chassanee  de¬ 
nied  the  legality  of  the  summons  under  certain 
circumstances.  A  summons  from  the  court,  he 
argued,  implied  full  protection  to  the  parties 
summoned,  both  on  their  way  to  it,  and  on 
their  return  home;  but  his  clients,  the  rats, 
though  most  anxious  to  obey  the  court,  did  not 
dare  stir  out  of  their  holes  on  account  of  the 
number  of  evil-disposed  cats  kept  by  the 
plaintiffs. 

“Let  the  latter  enter  into  bonds  under  heavy 
pecuniary  penalties  that  their  cats  shall  not 
molest  my  clients  and  they  will  appear.”  The 
plaintiffs  declining  to  be  so  bound,  the  case  was 
dropped. 
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Louis  XI,  King  of  France,  was  a  great  diplo¬ 
matist  but  was  somewhat  uncleanly  in  person. 
One  day  one  of  his  guards  seeing  a  louse  on  the 
King’s  coat,  took  it  and  threw  it  away  without 
letting  any  one  see  what  it  was.  The  King 
having  insisted  on  knowing,  the  guard  at  first 
demurred,  but,  on  the  formal  order  of  his 
master,  he  said  it  was  a  louse.  “  This  proves 
that  I  am  a  man,”  remarked  the  King,  and  he 
ordered  that  the  man  be  presented  with  forty 
crowns  to  reward  his  candor.  Some  time  after, 
an  officer  of  the  court,  pleased  with  the  expect¬ 
ancy  of  a  like  reward,  pretended  to  find  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Sovereign’s  coat  and  to  throw  it 
down  with  the  same  gesture  as  the  first  guard. 
“What  is  it?”  interposed  the  King.  After 
having  the  question  repeated  a  couple  of  times, 
the  courtier  said  it  was  a  flea.  “  What  do  you 
mean,  miserable  man,”  thundered  the  irate 
King ;  “do  you  take  me  for  a  dog ? ”  And  in¬ 
stead  of  forty  crowns  he  ordered  that  the  man 
be  given  forty  lashes. 


In  1506  a  rose  was  placed  over  the  confession¬ 
als  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  France. 
The  emblem  meant  that  what  was  there  said 
should  remain  forever  secret.  However,  the 
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origin  of  the  significance  of  ‘‘  Sub  rosa  ”  is  en¬ 
tirely  pagan  and  mythological. 

Cupid  (son  of  Venus)  gave  Harpocrates  (the 
god  of  silence)  a  rose  to  bribe  him  not  to  betray 
the  amours  of  Venus.  Hence,  that  flower  be¬ 
came  the  emblem  of  silence.  It  was  for  this 
reason  sculptured  on  the  ceilings  of  the  banquet 
halls,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  remind  the 
guests  that  what  was  spoken  “sub  vino,”  was 
not  to  be  uttered  “sub  diro.”  These  phrases 
can  be  translated  :  “  What  we  say  when  drink¬ 

ing  high,  utter  not  beneath  the  sky.” 


In  1523  le  Chevalier  de  Bayard  was  sent  into 
Italy.  His  superior  officer  being  defeated,  im¬ 
plored  Bayard  to  assume  the  command  and  save 
the  army.  He  accepted  and  repulsed  the  van 
of  the  pursuers.  In  guarding  the  rear  of  the 
army  at  the  passage  of  Sesia  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  had  himself  placed  against  a 
tree  with  his  face  to  the  foe.  The  Constable 
of  Bourbon  came  by  and  expressed  pity  for  the 
dying  chevalier.  Bayard  replied,  “My  lord, 
I  thank  you,  but  pity  is  not  for  me  who  dies  a 
true  man,  serving  my  King;  pity  is  for  you  who 
bear  arms  against  your  prince,  your  country  and 
your  oath.”  He  died  after  he  had  repeated  the 
miserere. 
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Bayard  has  come  down  through  history  as 
‘  ‘  Le  Chevalier  sans  peur  el  sans  reproche. '  ’ 

He  was  the  ideal  knight  errant  of  all  time. 


Pierre  de  Chastelard,  a  French  poet  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Bayard,  was  found  concealed  in  the  apartments 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  at  once  sentenced 
for  treason.  “  If,”  said  he,  “I  die  not  without 
reproach  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  my  ances¬ 
tor,  like  him,  I  die  at  least  without  fear.”  On 
the  scaffold,  casting  his  last  looks  toward  the 
palace  window,  where  was  Mary,  he  said : 
“Farewell,  thou  who  art  so  beautiful  and  so 
cruel ;  who  killest  me  and  whom  I  cannot  cease 
to  love.” 


Godeau,  Bishop  of  Grasse,  having  been  depu¬ 
tized  by  the  States  of  the  Province  of  Provence 
to  address  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  Regent  of 
France,  to  explain  to  her  Majesty  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  could  not  pay  a  large  amount  of  taxes  she 
wanted  to  levy  on  it,  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  province  was  very  poor  and  as  it  pro¬ 
duced  but  roses,  jessamines  and  oranges,  it  was 
in  fact  a  perfumed  beggar  woman. 


A  man  was  crossing  a  street,  holding  in  his 
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hand  a  halberd,  when  a  mad  dog  threw  itself  on 
him.  The  halberdier  thrust  his  weapon  through 
the  dog’s  body.  The  master  of  the  dog  com¬ 
plained  before  the  court.  The  soldier  was 
brought  before  the  judge  and  explained  how  the 
dog  jumped  at  his  throat.  “But  why,”  said 
the  judge,  “did  you  not  repulse  the  animal 
with  the  back  part  of  your  halberd  and  not  with 
the  point?”  “I  certainly  would  have  done 
so,”  retorted  the  soldier,  “if  the  dog  had  pre¬ 
sented  his  tail  to  bite  me!" 


A  French  captain  on  the  battle-field  was  in 
charge  of  the  burying  of  the  dead.  He  had 
dead  and  dying  thrown  together  in  the  pits ; 
when  he  was  told  that  some  of  the  wounded 
might  be  saved,  he  answered  hurriedly  :  “  Bah  ! 
if  we  were  to  listen  to  them,  none  of  them 
would  prove  a  corpse.” 

In  the  taking  by  assault  of  a  city  in  France, 
which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  was 
given  up  to  all  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  a 
petty  officer  entered  the  room  of  a  beautiful 
girl.  She  understood  at  once  the  dishonor  that 
was  to  be  her  lot,  seeing  the  lust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  victor ;  however,  she  spoke  to  him  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  move  him ;  perceiving  at  last  that 
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it  was  to  no  effect,  she  threw  herself  out  a  win¬ 
dow,  shouting  in  the  sarcasm  of  death :  “  Qui 

m'aime  me  suive  ”  (who  loves  me,  follows  me). 


The  old  system  of  medicine  relied  mostly  on 
bleeding,  which  in  French  is  “  saigner,"  and  the 
operator  was  called  the  ‘  ‘  saigneur,  ’  ’  the  same 
word  as  Seigneur,  the  Lord.  The  Marshal  de 

-  traveling  in  the  province  was  taken 

sick.  The  physician  of  the  town  being  called 
upon,  wished  at  once  to  bleed  the  patient. 
As  the  latter  made  some  objection  the 
surgeon  said  to  him  :  “  My  lord,  you  seem 

to  dread  the  drain.”  “It  is  not  the  bleeding  I 
dread,”  replied  the  General,  “but  the  bleeder, 
le  saigneur,  Seigneur  /  The  Lord  !  ’  ’ 


A  deserter  who  was  going  to  be  hanged,  being 
already  on  the  scaffold,  gave  to  the  gray  friar 
who  acted  as  his  confessor  a  silver  cup.  The 
executioner,  piqued  at  not  having  received  the 
gift,  said  to  the  friar :  “  Well,  Father,  you  go 

to  work  and  hang  him.” 

Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Guise,  having 
won  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Monsieur 
d’O - ,  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  re¬ 

ceived  the  next  day  seventy  thousand  pounds 
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in  silver  and  in  a  leather  bag  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  gold.  The  prince  without  counting 
gave  as  a  reward  to  the  messenger,  the  leather 
bag  with  its  contents,  believing  that  only  silver 
was  contained  in  it.  Coming  back  to  the 

Hotel  d’O -  the  clerk  found  the  gold  and 

supposed  that  the  prince  had  made  a  mistake  ; 
thereupon  he  at  once  returned  it  to  the  Duke,  but 
the  latter  said:  “Since  fortune  has  so  highly 
favored  you,  don’t  think  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
will  envy  your  luck.” 

Benjamin  Prioto,  an  early  statesman  of  France 
(1667)  used  to  say:  “Man  possesses  only 
three  things :  his  soul,  his  body,  and  his  estate, 
and  they  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  three  enemies :  the  soul  to  the  attacks  of  the 
theologians,  the  body  to  those  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  estate  to  those  of  the  lawyers  !  ” 


A  Gascon  who  was  at  a  loss  for  a  dinner,  see¬ 
ing  “  Frere  Romain,”  the  celebrated  architect, 
superintending  the  operations  of  the  bridge  of 
the  Tuileries,  determined  to  dine  at  his  expense. 
He  stood  looking  attentively  at  the  work,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  connoisseur,  measured  what  had 
been  erected,  walked  with  great  gravity  across, 
and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  elaborate  criti- 
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cism  of  the  whole.  “  Frere  Romain,”  a  little 
uneasy,  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  “  Friend,”  said  the  Gascon,  “  I 
have  some  important  information  to  communi¬ 
cate  about  the  bridge,  but  I  am  too  hungry,  and 
must  dine  first.”  “ Frere  Romain  ”  immediately 
offered  him  a  dinner,  and  when  that  was  over, 
the  Gascon  said  :  “  My  friend  !  you  have  done 

wisely  in  building  this  bridge  across  the  river, 
for  if  you  had  tried  to  build  it  the  long  way,  it 
would  never  have  succeeded.” 


The  beautiful  legend  of  the  Seine  is  told  by 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  in  his  celebrated  work 
“Etudes  de  la  Nature.”  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  and  to  such  alone,  does  Nature 
reveal  her  wonderful  mysteries.  To  St.  Pierre 
she  told  the  origin  of  the  Seine.  Seine,  a 
daughter  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  accompanied 
her  mother  in  her  journeys  through  all  countries 
in  quest  of  her  lost  daughter  Proserpine. 
When  she  came  to  the  fair  land  of  France,  Seine 
begged  her  mother  to  bestow  it  upon  her. 
Ceres  granted  the  request,  and  at  the  same  time 
bestowed  upon  this  daughter  of  Bacchus  the 
power  to  make  corn  and  fruit  grow  wherever  she 
trod.  When  she  left  her  daughter  Seine  in  the 
Gaellic  country,  she  left  also,  for  companions 
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and  playmates,  several  nymphs,  but  to  Heve  she 
left  Seine  in  special  charge,  lest  the  god  of  the 
sea  should  carry  her  off,  as  the  god  of  the  nether 
world  had  carried  off  the  beloved  Proserpine. 

One  day  as  Seine  was  playing  on  the  sandy 
beach  Heve  saw  in  the  distant  waters  the  white 
hair  and  the  azure  marble  of  Neptune.  The 
god  of  the  sea  had  come  from  the  Arcades, 
after  an  earthquake,  to  examine  with  his  trident 
whether,  in  these  waters,  any  injury  had  been 
done  to  their  foundations.  Heve  immediately 
warned  Seine  of  her  danger  and  she  fled  into 
the  meadows.  But  Neptune  had  espied  the 
daughter  of  Bacchus  and  he  pursued  her  with 
his  sea  horses  up  and  down,  through  meadow 
and  vale,  until  when  almost  within  his  grasp, 
Seine  called  upon  Bacchus  who  transformed  her 
into  a  river  over  which  Neptune  had  no  power. 
And  the  river  has  ever  since  followed  the 
peregrinations  of  Seine  in  her  attempts  to  flee 
from  Neptune. 


The  oldest  bridge  over  the  Seine  in  Paris,  is 
the  Pont-au-change ,  so  called  because,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  could  be  found  on  it  only 
changers  of  money.  A  countryman  seeing 
nothing  for  sale  in  the  shops  on  the  bridge,  asked 
one  of  the  keepers :  ‘  ‘  What  do  you  sell  ?  ”  “  My 
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friend,”  was  the  answer,  “I  sell  only  donkeys’ 
heads.”  “Oh!  Oh!  I  see,”  replied  the 
other;  “  you  must  have  a  brisk  trade,  for  you 
have  only  one  left.” 


The  Sorbonne,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  Paris,  is  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
its  great  patron.  It  was  founded,  however,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  the 
chaplain  and  confessor  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
designed  to  afford  poor  students  the  opportunity 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  science  and  theology. 
Tradition  says  that  when  it  was  at  the  height  of 
its  celebrity,  a  candidate  for  its  diploma  was 
required  to  sustain  himself  in  argument  against 
twenty  assailants,  who  beset  him  in  turn  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night.  When 
the  author  of  “  Hudibras  ”  would  exalt  our  ideas 
of  his  hero’s  subtlety  and  resourcefulness,  he 
says : — 

“  That  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist.” 

Public  lectures  are  now  delivered  in  the  Sorbonne 
gratuitously  by  the  first  scholars  of  France,  to 
which  students,  rich  and  poor,  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Kings  and  Queens  of  France  or  Humor  at 
Court 

“  Tout  est  perdu,  Madame,  fors  /’ konneur.” 

— Francis  I. 

(All  is  lost,  Madam,  but  honor  is  safe.) 

Hugh  Capet  was  the  founder  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  French  kings,  called  the  Capetians. 
It  has  a  direct  male  succession  for  nine  centuries, 
which  for  almost  four  centuries  was  uninter¬ 
rupted  from  father  to  son.  Louis-Philippe 
driven  from  the  throne  in  1848,  was  its  last 
crowned  representative  and  to-day  in  the  first 
year  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  exile,  is  his  legitimate  descendant. 
Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  throne  by  election,  but 
the  very  nobles  who  elected  him  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert  very  soon  their  independence  of  him. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  certain  nobleman,  Adelbert, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  royal  election,  fell 
into  an  altercation  with  the  King  and  hot  words 
passed  between  them.  “Who  made  thee 
count?  ”  demanded  the  King.  “  Who  made  thee 
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King?  ”  replied  the  vassal.  It  is  said  of  Hugh 
Capet  that  he  wore  the  crown  only  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  coronation,  and  that  during  the 
remaining  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  wore  only 
the  cape,  whence  his  name. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  France  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  law  forbids  a 
woman  to  rule,  yet  no  other  country  has  been 
more  ruled  in  fact  by  women.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  between  a  sovereign  and  a 
legal  ruler.  The  following  women  have  been 
legal  rulers  of  France ;  Isabella,  wife  of  Philip- 
Augustus  (1189);  Blanche  of  Castile  (1226)3 
Anne  de  Beaujeu  (1483) 3  Louise  de  Savoie 
(1515);  Catherine  de  Medici  (1552  and  1574)  3 
Marie  de  Medici  (1610);  Anne  of  Austria 
(1643);  Maria  Theresa  (1672);  Maria  Louisa 
(1813,  1814);  Empress  Eugenie  (1859  and 
1870)3  besides  many  others  who  were  “a 
power  behind  the  throne”  as  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 

Queen  Elizabeth  (1533-1603)  always  bore 
the  title  of  “  King  of  France,”  asserting  that 
if  by  the  action  of  the  Salic  Law  she  could  not 
be  Queen,  she  would  be  King.  It  was  not  until 
the  3th  of  November,  1800,  that  a  change  in 
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the  title  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  England 
was  effected. 

It  is  related  that  a  French  king  once  com¬ 
plained  to  a  king  of  England  because  of  his 
taking  to  himself  the  name  of  King  of  France 
when  he  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  French  soil. 
The  British  monarch’s  retort  was,  “  I  am  no 
more  to  blame  than  you  are,  who  claim  as  one 
of  your  titles,  King  of  Jerusalem,  where  no  an¬ 
cestor  of  yours  has  had  any  show  of  authority 
for  five  hundred  years.” 

There  was  a  time  in  France  when,  to  be  a 
man  of  letters,  one  needed  only  to  be  able  to 
read  and  sing  in  the  choir.  Foulques,  the  good, 
Count  of  Anjou,  was  well  versed  in  such  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  told  that  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  d’Outremer,  reared  in  England,  was  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  his  (Foulques’)  accomplishments. 
As  a  rebuke  he  wrote  the  King,  saying  :  “You 
ought  to  know,  sire,  that  an  uneducated  prince 
is  nothing  but  a  crowned  ass.”  (936  a.  d.) 

St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  during  a  severe 
sickness,  vowed  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  recovered,  and  kept  his  vow,  but  at  Tunis 
he  fell  sick  of  the  plague.  Knowing  his  end  to 
be  near,  he  had  his  tent-floor  covered  with  ashes 
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and  himself  laid  thereon.  He  seemed  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  vow  in  a  visionary  conquest,  for  he 
exclaimed:  “I  will  enter  Thy  house;  I  will 
worship  in  Thy  sanctuary.” 

Philip  VI,  of  Valois,  was  scarcely  on  the 
throne  before  he  was  urged  to  go  warring  in 
Flanders.  Most  of  the  Barons  advised  him  to 
wait  until  the  spring,  and  not  risk  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  hardships  of  winter  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  But  the  King  was  greatly  disgusted  with 
their  timorousness,  and  looking  toward  Gautier 
of  Chatillon,  the  constable  of  France,  he  ex¬ 
claimed :  “And  you,  constable,  what  do  you 
say  about  it?”  The  latter  replied  :  “  Who  has 
a  valiant  heart  finds  any  time  good  for  the  fight.” 
When  the  King  heard  these  words  he  embraced 
the  constable,  crying :  “  Qui  m’aime  me 

suive  /”  (Who  loves  me  follows  me),  and  de¬ 
parted  at  once  for  the  war. 

The  name  of  John  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  favor,  either  in  the  royal  families  of 
England  or  of  France,  as  we  find  but  one  mon¬ 
arch  of  that  name  in  each  of  those  countries. 

The  characters  of  the  two  Johns  were  very 
opposite  to  each  other.  John  of  England  was 
cruel,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  cowardly;  and 
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during  a  reign  of  nearly  seventeen  years  was 
perpetually  at  war  with  his  subjects.  John  of 
France,  on  the  contrary,  whose  reign  was  nearly 
as  long  (from  1350  to  1364),  occupied  himself 
so  much  about  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that  he 
acquired  the  surname  of  the  Good. 

John  after  fighting  heroically  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made  prisoner 
by  the  English.  He  was  taken  to  London, 
where  he  remained  until  a  treaty  was  signed,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  three  millions  of  gold 
crowns  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  the  other 
prisoners,  and  to  leave  Gascony,  Calais  and 
Guines  in  possession  of  the  English. 

The  King  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  returned 
to  France,  leaving  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Berry,  his  sons,  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of 
the  ransom.  Some  difficulties  having  arisen  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  princes  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  go  over  to  Calais  on  parole, 
saying  they  would  be  better  able  to  explain  and 
terminate  the  differences  there  than  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  however,  violated  his  parole, 
and  fled  to  Paris. 

John,  highly  displeased  at  such  want  of  faith, 
immediately  returned  to  London,  and  delivered 
himself  prisoner  to  Edward  King  of  England 
saying,  “If  honor  is  banished  from  every  other 
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place,  it  ought  to  remain  sacred  in  the  breast  of 
kings.” 


When  Louis  XI  was  dauphin,  he  used  to 
visit  frequently  in  his  walks,  the  family  of  a 
peasant,  and  partake  of  their  frugal  meals. 
Some  time  after  the  accession  of  this  prince  to 
the  throne  of  France,  the  peasant  presented  him 
an  extraordinary  beet-root,  the  production  of 
his  garden.  Louis,  to  reward  the  poor  man  for 
his  attention,  and  to  show  that  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  rustic  cottage,  gave  him  a  thousand 
crowns. 

The  village  squire,  on  hearing  of  the  peasant’s 
good  luck,  thought  if  he  gave  a  good  horse  to 
the  King,  his  fortune  would  be  made.  He  there¬ 
fore  procured  a  very  handsome  one,  went  to  the 
palace,  and  begged  the  King  to  do  him  the  honor 
of  accepting  it.  Louis  thanked  him  for  his 
polite  attention,  and  ordered  one  of  his  pages 
to  fetch  the  beet-root.  When  it  was  brought, 
he  presented  it  to  the  squire,  saying,  “  Sir,  as 
you  seem  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  works  of 
nature,  I  beg  you  to  accept  one  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  productions.  I  paid  a  thousand  crowns 
for  this  root,  which  cannot  be  matched,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
rewarding  your  disinterested  loyalty.” 
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Louis  XII,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  vengeance  on  some  person  who 
had  offended  him  while  he  was  only  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  “It  is  not  becoming,”  said  he, 
“to  the  King  of  France  to  avenge  the  insults 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Orleans.” 


Francis  I  of  France,  Henry  VIII  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Charles  V  of  Spain,  are  known  in 
history  as  “the  three  boy  kings,”  they  having 
all  assumed  their  crowns  before  reaching  their 
majority.  They  were  in  their  time  the  three 
mightiest  sovereigns  of  Europe;  contemporary 
with  them  was  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  Gus- 
tavus  Wasa  of  Sweden  and  Pope  Leo  X.  Their 
age,  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
known  as  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation. 

On  the  death  of  the  German  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Francis  and  Charles  became  bitter  rivals 
for  the  Imperial  throne  ;  Charles  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate,  and  an  enmity  ensued  which 
was  lifelong  and  which  led  to  desolating  wars. 
The  Battle  of  Pavia  (1525)  was  in  all  respects 
disastrous  to  the  French  cause,  ten  thousand 
of  their  best  soldiers  being  slain,  and  the  King, 
Francis  I,  being  taken  prisoner.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  he  wrote  to  his  mother  Elea- 
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nor  of  France,  the  famous  sentence:  “  Tout 
est  perdu,  Madame,  for s  /’  honneur"  (All  is 
lost,  Madam,  but  honor).  Charles  V  feigned 
to  regret  the  capture  of  the  French  King.  At 
the  same  time  overestimating  the  advantage 
which  the  capture  of  so  great  a  personage  gave 
him,  he  believed  that  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia  laid  the  kingdom  of  France  at  his  feet. 
He  therefore  refused  to  listen  to  his  council  who 
advised  him  to  act  with  magnanimity ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  demanded  conditions  from  France 
which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  The  French 
King  was  then  conveyed  to  Spain  and  treated 
with  much  severity.  Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  overtures  until  his  captive  fell  sick  when  at 
once  the  Emperor  relaxed  his  vigor.  After  a 
confinement  of  more  than  a  year,  Francis  had 
to  accept  the  terms  of  his  victor  and  as  a  pledge 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hard  conditions,  his  two 
sons  were  sent  to  Spain  as  prisoners  until  all  was 
fulfilled.  Francis  was  then  conducted  to  the 
Bidassoa,  a  small  stream  dividing  France  from 
Spain.  He  met  his  sons  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  hastily  embraced  them,  bade  them 
adieu,  and  was  rowed  to  the  other  side.  A 
horse  awaited  him  there,  which  he  quickly 
mounted,  and  exclaiming  :  “lam  once  more  a 
king,”  rode  off  at  full  speed. 
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Henri  III  was  pressing  D’Aubignfe  to  write  a 
history  of  his  reign.  “I  am  too  much  your 
obedient  servant,  sire,”  said  the  Gascon,  “to 
indite  your  history.” 

As  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day 
proceeded,  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  hated  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny,  headed  a  troop  to  march  to  the 
Admiral’s  house.  The  old  man  was  at  his 
prayers.  The  leader  of  the  party,  a  German, 
burst  into  his  room  and  demanded  :  “  Art  thou 

Coligny?”  The  answer  was  :  “I  am  he;  re¬ 
spect  my  gray  hairs,  young  man  !  ”  A  mortal 
wound  was  the  assassin’s  reply. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  every  nobleman  had  to 
fight  for  his  suzerain,  and  for  this  reason  was 
said  to  belong  to  this  or  that  king  or  prince. 
Henry  IV  meeting  one  day  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Louvre,  an  unknown  man  with  rather  a 
vulgar  appearance,  although  clad  and  armed  as 
a  “  gentilhomme,"  asked  him:  “  To  whom  do 
you  belong,  my  friend?”  “To  myself,”  was 
the  haughty  reply.  “Then,”  said  the  King, 
“  you  must  have  quite  a  fool  for  a  master.” 

Sebastien  Zamet  who  had  been  a  shoemaker 
in  his  youth,  had  become,  under  the  reign  of 
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Henri  IV,  the  richest  financier  of  his  time.  As 
the  marriage  contract  of  his  daughter,  with  one 
of  the  most  noble  lords  of  the  court,  was  being 
signed,  the  notary  told  Zamet  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  qualify  him,  not  knowing  any  of  his 
titles.  “  Oh  !  do  not  bother  !  ”  answered  the 
wealthy  millionaire  ;  “  just  put  down  :  lord  of 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 


Henri  IV  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
French  kings.  He  loved  his  people  and,  like 
most  genuine  affection,  his  love  was  reciprocated. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  would  have  no  rest  until 
every  good  citizen  of  his  dominions  would  have 
“  la  poule  au  pot,"  a  chicken  in  the  pot. 

Henri  IV  wishing  to  show  on  the  spot,  to  a 
foreign  ambassador  the  turn  of  mind  of  his 
three  ministers,  Villeroy,  Jeannin  and  Sully, 
had  them  summoned  one  after  the  other  and 
told  them  :  “  See  that  beam  yonder.  It  seems 

to  be  decayed.”  Villeroy,  without  so  much 
as  looking  up,  advised  to  have  it  replaced  at 
once.  Jeannin,  after  having  looked  carefully 
into  the  matter,  admitted  that  he  was  not  very 
certain  the  beam  was  rotten,  but  thought  that, 
considering  the  doubt,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
have  another  one.  When  Sully  was  consulted, 
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he  replied  gruffly  and  without  hesitation  :  “  Sire, 
who  told  you  that  the  beam  is  decayed  ?  It  is 
perfectly  sound  and  will  last  longer  than  you 
and  I.” 


Henri  IV  liked  quick  answers,  without  any 
preparation.  Once  he  met  a  priest  walking  to¬ 
ward  the  palace  and  asked  him  abruptly : 
“Where  do  you  come  from?  Where  are  you 
going?  What  do  you  want?”  The  man  of 
the  cloth  without  hesitating  a  second  fired 
back  :  “From  Bourges,  to  Paris,  a  parsonage.” 
“You  shall  have  it,”  said  the  prince,  not  to  be 
beaten  in  concise  talk. 


D’Aubigne,  sleeping  with  La  Force  in  a  room 
next  to  the  one  where  Henri  IV  was  resting 
and  supposedly  asleep,  said  to  his  comrade : 
“Our  master  is  beyond  question  the  most  un¬ 
grateful  of  all  mortals.”  La  Force  who  was 
dozing,  asked  what  he  had  said.  Whereupon 
the  King  cried  aloud  :  “You  are  deaf.  He 
says  that  I  am  an  ungrateful  king.”  “Sleep, 
sleep,”  interjected  D’Aubign6,  “sleep,  sire;  I 
have  much  more  to  say  on  your  account.” 

Crillon,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Henri 
IV,  being  in  need  of  funds  to  pay  his  soldiers, 
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went  to  the  King  and  told  him  shortly  :  “  Sire, 
three  words:  money  or  leave.”  Henri  IV,  ac¬ 
tually  financially  embarrassed,  replied  :  “  Cril- 
lon,  six  words  :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.” 


The  tailor  of  Henri  IV  had  written  and  pub* 
lished  a  little  book  giving,  according  to  his 
views,  the  rules  and  laws  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  government  of  the  state.  He  had 
the  presumption  to  show  it  to  the  King.  The 
latter  took  it,  read  a  couple  of  pages,  then, 
laughing,  called  on  a  valet  to  go  and  fetch  his 
chancellor,  adding,  “He  may  take  my  measure 
for  a  suit,  for  my  tailor  is  now  making  the  laws.” 


The  Duke  of  Epernon,  traveling  through  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Bage,  was  welcomed  by 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  a  speech  beginning 
thus :  “  Sir,  my  lord,  the  Marquis  de  Bage, 

will  be  very  pleased.  .  .  .”  “Stop,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Duke;  “  I  am  my  lord,  the  Marquise 
is  a  sir,  and  you  are  a  fool.” 


Henri  IV,  just  before  entering  a  certain  bat¬ 
tle,  said  to  his  men:  “I  am  your  king;  you 
are  Frenchmen;  there  is  the  enemy.”  This  is 
said  to  have  been  his  greatest  oration. 
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Henri  IV  was  upbraiding  the  Count  d’Au- 
bigne  because  he  remained  the  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  La  Tremouille,  whom  the  King  had 
disgraced  and  exiled.  “  Sire,”  said  D’Aubigne, 
“  Monsieur  de  la  Tremouille  is  unhappy  enough 
to  have  lost  his  master’s  favor.  I  should  never 
think  of  forsaking  him  when  he  most  needs  my 
friendship.” 


While  Henri  IV  was  once  being  harangued 
by  several  deputies  in  a  provincial  town,  an  ass 
started  to  bray.  Said  the  King  :  “  Pray,  gentle¬ 
men,  each  one  in  his  turn.” 


All  the  court  was  skating  on  the  river  Seine, 
which  was  frozen.  Henri  IV  wished  to  skate 
also.  The  Marshal  of  Bassompierre  prevented 
that  breach  of  etiquette,  telling  him :  “  Sire, 

your  weight  is  much  greater  than  ours.” 

Henry  IV,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  seeing  his 
vanguard  turning  and  ready  for  flight,  cried  out : 
“Turn  your  heads,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
fight,  at  least  see  me  die.”  These  heroic  words 
brought  back  courage,  and  he  was  victorious. 


Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  writing  to  Henri 
IV,  filled  his  letter  with  a  string  of  titles  several 
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lines  long.  The  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
in  his  answer,  signed  himself : 

Henri,  citizen  of  Paris. 


The  winter  of  1608  was  terribly  cold.  On 
the  night  of  January  20,  of  that  year,  five  farm¬ 
ers,  who  were  bringing  vegetables  to  market, 
were  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  Chronicler,  Pierre  Mathieu,  tells  that  he 
heard  Henri  IV  the  next  morning  say  that  his 
moustache  had  frozen  in  bed. 


Henri  IV,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Duke  de  Nevers,  had  made  Chevalier,  a  noble¬ 
man  whom  he  disliked,  a  knight  of  the  exalted 
order  of  the  Cordon  Bleu  (blue  ribbon).  When 
the  collar  of  the  order  was  placed  upon  a  new 
knight  he  was  expected  to  say:  “Domination 
sum.  dignus  ”  (Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  it). 
The  aforesaid  gentleman  having  spoken  the 
words,  Henri  IV  replied  :  “I  know  it,  I  know 
it.  I  have  granted  it  to  you  only  on  the  prayer 
of  my  cousin,  de  Nevers.” 

An  ambassador  of  Spain  was  boasting  of  the 
power  of  his  master.  Henri  IV,  to  curb  his 
Castilian  haughtiness,  said  to  him  with  great 
earnestness :  “  If  I  cared  to  go  on  horseback  I 
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would  go  with  my  army,  take  breakfast  in 
Milan,  hear  mass  in  Rome,  and  partake  of  din¬ 
ner  at  Naples.”  The  ambassador  answered 
with  much  coolness  and  wit:  “  With  that  speed 
your  Majesty  would  arrive,  by  vesper  time,  in 
Sicily  !  ”  (Alluding  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
French  during  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  1282.) 


The  Archbishop  of  Reims,  son  of  the  Duke 
Charles  de  Guise,  before  he  had  assumed  his 
vows,  wished  to  renounce  all  his  benefices  in 
order  to  wed  Anne  de  Gonzague.  Remonstrat¬ 
ing  with  him  about  this  marriage  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  said  to  him:  “Think  earnestly 
about  this  matter.  You  are  making  sacrifices 
which  I  would  never  make.  You  have  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  income.  You  wish 
to  lose  them  in  order  to  possess  a  woman,  while 
others  would  give  four  hundred  thousand  women 
to  have  your  income.”  This  absence  of  passion 
was  what  made  Richelieu  the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  age. 


A  buffoon  said  to  the  King  :  “  One  of  your 
courtiers  threatened  to  murder  me.”  The 
King  replied  :  “  If  he  kills  you  I  will  have  him 
die.”  The  buffoon  replied:  “It  would  be 
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much  more  in  order  that  you  have  him  die 
before  he  murders  me.” 

M.  de  Besmaux  one  day  introduced  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  his  to  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  telling  him 
that  the  applicant  had  only  two  words  to  say 
to  his  Eminence.  “Two  words;  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  them,”  said  the  Cardinal;  “two 
words,  but  no  more.”  M.  de  B.  brought  in  his 
relative.  He  bowed  to  the  Cardinal  and  said : 
“Cold,  hungry.”  The  Cardinal  promptly  an¬ 
swered  :  “Fire,  bread,”  and  allowed  the  man 
a  pension. 

At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  “  Cinq- 
Mars  ”  and  “De  Thou”  against  the  great 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Fontrailles,  who  was  in 
the  plot  as  a  small  fish,  heard  that  they  were 
discovered.  He  went  to  the  chiefs  to  advise 
retreat,  saying :  “  My  lords,  you  are  big.  If 
they  cut  off  your  heads,  you  will  still  be  big 
men.  As  for  me,  I  am  small,  and  there 
wouldn’t  be  anything  left  of  me.  I  must  there¬ 
fore  forsake  you.” 

About  President  of  the  Court  De  Coigneux 
Cardinal  Mazarin  said  :  “  He  is  so  good  a 
judge  that  he  is  angry  because  he  cannot  ad¬ 
judge  both  parties  guilty.” 
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Gombault,  a  Calvinist  poet  (1580-1666), 
presented  one  day  some  poems  of  his  own  com¬ 
position  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Reading  them 
the  Cardinal  remarked  :  “  Here  are  things  I  do 
not  understand  !  ”  “That  I  cannot  help,”  re¬ 
torted  the  writer. 


Malherbe  had  always  many  suits  going  on 
with  relatives  and  neighbors.  Some  one  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  saying :  “  Will  you  never 
plead  but  against  relatives  ?  ”  “  Against  whom 

do  you  wish  me  to  plead  (to  sue),”  answered 
Malherbe;  “against  the  Turks  or  the  Musco¬ 
vites  who  are  not  disputing  me  anything  ?” 

Malherbe  was  very  particular  with  the  letters 
he  wrote,  revising  and  copying  them  several  times 
before  sending  them.  A  friend  of  his  having 
died,  he  felt  he  must  write  a  letter  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  to  the  widow.  He  at  once  be¬ 
gan  a  sketch  of  the  letter,  but  after  several 
copies  was  not  pleased  with  the  composition. 
He  left  it  for  some  other  day.  Every  two  or 
three  days  found  him  composing  a  fresh  epistle. 
When  the  letter  was  finally  ready  to  be  sent, 
the  widow  had  remarried. 


The  son  of  Malherbe  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
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Despiles.  The  father  wanted  to  fight  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  son,  but  his  friends  represented  to 
him  that  it  would  be  foolhardiness  for  a  man 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  as  he  was,  to  meet  a 
man  less  than  twenty-five.  “  That  is  just  why 
I  wish  to  do  it,”  replied  Malherbe ;  “  don’t  you 
see  that  I  am  risking  much  fewer  years  than  he 
does  ?  ” 


Marshal  Bassompierre  engaged  in  a  game  of 
cards  with  Louis  XIII.  The  latter  let  some 
coins  fall  on  the  floor.  While  stooping  to  pick 
them  up  he  kept  his  left  hand  on  a  heap  of  silver 
coins  he  had  on  the  table.  Seeing  this,  Bassom¬ 
pierre  began  to  throw  right  and  left  on  the  floor 
coins  from  his  own  pile,  and  the  lackeys  strug¬ 
gled  to  catch  them ;  whereupon  the  Queen,  who 
was  also  there,  remarked:  “Sire,  the  parts  are 
exchanged.  You  are  playing  Bassompierre,  and 
he  is  playing  the  king.” 


Louis  XIII,  who  was  selfish  and  miserly, 
having  detected  on  the  Marshal  de  Bassom¬ 
pierre  one  of  these  insects  which  denote  abject 
poverty  and  filthiness,  started  to  joke  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  courtiers.  “Sire,”  said  the 
Marshal,  “do  not  divulge  this  secret;  they 
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might  think  it  is  the  only  reward  I  have  received 
at  your  Majesty’s  hands.” 


Once  when  M.  du  Chatelet  was  soliciting  the 
King  to  pardon  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  he 
became  so  earnest  that  the  King  exclaimed  :  “I 
believe  M.  du  Chatelet  would  willingly  lose  one 
of  his  arms  to  save  M.  de  Montmorency.” 

The  solicitor  answered:  “I  would  lose  both 
of  them  sire,  as  they  are  comparatively  useless 
to  your  Majesty,  while  they  could  save  one  who 
has  won  so  many  battles  for  you  and  would  win 
still  others.” 


Louis  XIV,  called  by  the  French  the  Great, 
and  also  “  Le  Roi-Soleil,”  the  Sun-King,  had 
indeed  selected  as  his  emblem  a  rising  sun,  and 
for  his  motto,  “  L'  Etat,  c'  est  moi ”  (lam  the 
State).  However,  after  a  long  reign  of  glory, 
his  last  years  were  filled  with  misfortunes  and 
despondency.  The  people,  overtaxed  and  im¬ 
poverished,  marred  his  funeral  with  hisses  and 
curses.  A  satirist  wrote  his  epitaph  : 

“  At  Saint-Denis,  as  at  Versailles, 

He  is  without  heart  and  without  entrails.” 

The  famous  Bontemps,  head  valet  of  the 
chamber  of  Louis  XIV,  was  accustomed  to 
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answer  to  the  numerous  solicitors:  “I  will 
speak  about  that  to  the  King.”  One  day  the 
Abbe  de  Choisy  having  asked  him  :  “  What  time 
is  it?”  Bon  temps  replied:  “I’ll  talk  to  the 
King  about  it  !  ” 


A  courtier  taking  leave  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
was  sending  him  as  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
court,  was  told  by  the  King:  “My  most  im¬ 
portant  instruction  for  you  is  to  pursue  a  policy 
entirely  different  from  that  of  your  predecessor.  ” 
“  Sire,”  said  the  diplomatist,  “  I  will  endeavor  to 
do  so,  that  your  Majesty  may  not  repeat  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  my  successor.” 


While  the  English  were  erecting  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  rock  in  the 
channel,  a  French  privateer  took  the  workmen 
and  carried  them  to  France,  where  they  were 
put  into  prison.  Some  time  after,  Louis  XIV 
heard  of  the  transaction,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  Englishmen  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  captors  to  be  put  in  their  places,  saying, 
“If  I  am  at  war  with  England  I  am  not  at  war 
with  mankind  ;  the  lighthouse  which  the  English 
are  erecting  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  nations 
whose  ships  navigate  the  channel,  and  I  would 
rather  protect  the  workmen  than  annoy  them.” 
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He  ordered  presents  to  be  given  to  them, 
and  recommended  them  to  continue  their 
operations  without  fear.  The  lighthouse  was 
completed,  and  has  saved  hundreds  of  vessels 
from  wreck. 


During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  an  Italian 
chemist,  named  Poli,  came  to  Paris,  and  having 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  informed  him 
that  he  had  discovered  a  composition  ten  times 
more  destructive  than  gunpowder.  Louis  was 
fond  of  chemistry,  and  ordered  the  Italian  to 
prepare  the  composition,  and  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  experiments  on  a  certain  day  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  It  was  done,  and  everything  succeeded 
according  to  the  wishes  of  Poli,  who  then  ob¬ 
served  to  the  King  that  it  would  give  him  a 
great  superiority  over  his  enemies.  “It  is 
true,”  said  Louis,  “and  your  invention  is  very 
ingenious ;  but  mankind  already  possesses  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  destroying  each  other  ;  you  shall 
be  handsomely  rewarded  for  your  trouble  and 
ingenuity,  but  I  charge  you,  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  never  to  divulge  your  secret.” 


In  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Nerwinde,  won  by 
the  French,  Marshal  Luxemburg!-),  who  com- 
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manded  them,  seeing  a  soldier  of  the  guards 
quitting  his  corps,  said  to  him  in  a  threatening 
tone:  “Where  dost  thou  go?”  “My  lord,” 
said  the  soldier  to  him,  opening  his  coat  to  show 
his  wound,  “  I  am  going  to  die  a  few  paces  from 
here,  happy  to  have  given  up  my  life  for  my 
country,  and  to  have  fought  under  so  great  a 
general  as  you.” 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  dueling  had  be¬ 
come  so  frequent  in  France  that  noblemen  fought 
single  combats  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts.  One 
*  of  these  “ gentilhomme"  boasted  to  have  fought 
fourteen  duels  to  prove  that  Corneille  was  a 
greater  writer  than  Racine,  but  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  confessed  that  he  had  never  read  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 


The  turnout  of  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre 
having  met  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain 
at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  bridge,  the  coach¬ 
man  of  the  latter  named  his  master,  expecting 
to  be  given  at  once  the  right  of  way ;  but  the 
driver  of  M.  de  Clermont  shouted  back:  “I 
don’t  care  for  your  pont  (bridge),  for  your  char 
(car),  nor  for  your  tram  (train).  I  am  driving 
tonnerre  (thunder),  and  I  must  pass,”  and  so 
he  did. 
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A  veteran  of  the  army  of  Conde  asked  the 
witty  journalist  Martainville  his  judgment  about 
a  sonnet  the  soldier  had  just  written  to  cele¬ 
brate  Marie-Therese.  It  began  with  the  line  : 

“  Marie- Therese  dont  les  vertus.  .  . 

“The  opening  is  happy,”  said  Martainville, 
“but,  unfortunately,  Marie-Therese  can  never 
enter  in  a  line.”  “Sir,”  retorted  the  irritated 
veteran,  “you  are  a  poor  royalist.  You  ought 
to  know  that  Marie-Therese  can  enter  any¬ 
where.” 


Louis  XIV  married,  in  1660,  Maria-Theresa  * 
daughter  of  Philippe  IV,  of  Spain.  When  the 
Queen  first  came  into  power  she  was  anxious  to 
conciliate  all  parties.  The  witty  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  in  speaking  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
court  at  this  time,  said  :  “  The  French  lan¬ 

guage  contains  but  five  words,  ‘  The  Queen  is 
so  good.’  ”  She  died  in  1683,  and  in  the  same 
year  Louis  privately  married  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. 


Dominique,  a  celebrated  valet  of  Louis  XIV, 
attending  to  the  supper  of  the  King,  kept  his 
eyes  on  a  plate  of  partridges  that  was  served  on 
the  royal  table.  The  King,  having  seen  the 
eager  looks  of  his  valet,  said  to  an  officer  who 
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was  waiting  on  him,  “  Give  that  plate  to  Domi¬ 
nique.”  “The  partridges  also,”  put  in  the 
sly  valet.  “Why,  yes,  the  fowls  also,”  said 
the  King.  And  so  Dominique  got  not  only  the 
birds,  but  the  plate,  which  was  of  gold. 

Louis  XIV  was  looking  at  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  presence  of  Madame 
la  Dauphine,  sister  of  the  Duke:  “Here  is,” 
said  the  King,  “  a  handsome  prince.”  “  Sire,” 
responded  the  princess,  who  was  not  beautiful, 
but  ambitious  and  witty,  “my  brother  took  all 
the  good  looks  of  the  family  and  I  all  its  good 
chances.” 


After  Turenne’s  death,  Louis  XIV  at  once 
created  eight  marshals  of  France.  Boileau 
then  said  that  the  King  had  changed  his  big 
piece  for  small  coins. 


Monsieur  le  Prince  having  come  to  bow  to 
the  King  after  the  Battle  of  Senef,  his  Majesty 
came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  meet  him.  As 
the  prince  could  ascend  but  very  slowly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gout,  he  cried  out :  “Sire,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  if  I  cause  your  Majesty  to  wait.” 
The  King  responded  :  “  Do  not  hurry  yourself, 
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cousin ;  when  one  is  loaded  with  so  many 
laurels  one  cannot  walk  fast.” 


Louis  XIV,  traveling  through  Reims,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  mayor  in  these  words  :  *  ‘  Sire, 

we  bring  to  your  Majesty,  our  wine,  our  pears, 
and  our  hearts,  the  best  we  have  to  offer.  ’  ’  The 
King  tapped  the  mayor  on  the  shoulder,  reply¬ 
ing  :  “  This  is  the  kind  of  speech  I  like.” 


The  Earl  of  Grammont  who  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age  was  carefully  hiding  the  number 
of  his  years.  One  evening  at  a  dinner  with  the 
King,  Louis  XIV,  the  latter  demanded  of  the 
Bishop  of  Senlis,  another  of  the  guests,  also 
very  old,  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  age  of  the 
Earl.  “Sire,”  replied  the  bishop,  “I  am 
eighty-four  years  old.  De  Grammont  must  be 
at  least  as  old,  for  we  studied  at  school  to¬ 
gether.”  “Ah!  ah!”  said  the  King,  “what 
is  your  answer  to  that  ?  ”  “A  very  plain  state¬ 
ment,  Sire,”  answered  the  Earl  of  Grammont; 
“  neither  the  bishop  nor  I  ever  studied  to 
amount  to  anything.” 

The  city  of  Givonne  was  besieged  in  1711  by 
the  French  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de 
Noailles.  He  went  to  visit  a  battery  with  Gen- 
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eral  Rigolo  the  commander  of  the  artillery;  the 
latter  was  somewhat  deaf  like  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  that  arm  of  the  service.  While  off  the 
battery  a  cannon-ball  reached  very  near  the  two 
generals.  “Do  you  hear  this  music?”  asked 
De  Noailles  of  Rigolo.  “  I  never  mind  those 
that  come ;  I  pay  attention  only  to  those  that 
go,”  answered  the  veteran. 


Louis  XIV  once  said  to  one  of  his  courtiers 
whom  he  knew  to  be  very  ambitious:  “Do 
you  speak  Spanish?”  “No,  Sire!  ”  “That 
is  bad!”  The  nobleman  thought  that  by 
quickly  learning  that  language  he  might  be  sent 
to  Spain  as  an  ambassador.  He  set  diligently 
to  work,  and  really  acquired  it  in  a  little  time. 
Presenting  himself  before  the  King,  he  said  to 
him:  “Sire,  I  have  learned  Spanish  !  ”  “Do 
you  know  it  fluently  enough  to  talk  it  with 
Spaniards?”  “Yes,  Sire!”  “Well  that  is 
good  ;  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success. 
You  will  now  be  able  to  read  ‘Don  Quixote’ 
in  the  original.” 


A  courtier  who  did  not  approve  of  the  choice 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  for  the  command  of 
the  army,  remarked  that  Choiseul  was  near- 
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sighted.  “  So  much  the  better,”  said  the  King, 
Louis  XIV ;  “  he  will  look  nearer  at  the  enemy.” 


Louis  XIV,  having  shown  Boileau  some 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  demanded  his 
candid  opinion  about  them.  “  Sire,”  answered 
the  poet,  “  your  Majesty  wished  to  write  poor 
lines  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  he  proved  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  him.” 


The  Royal  Band  was  playing  for  the  King, 
Louis  XIV,  the  “  Miserere  of  Lully.”  The  King 
was  on  his  knees  and  so  was  the  whole  court. 
His  Majesty  kept  the  awkward  attitude  until  the 
end  of  the  hymn.  After  rising,  the  King  turned 
to  the  Count  de  Grammont  and  asked  how  he 
found  the  music.  “  Very  sweet  to  the  ear,  Sire, 
but  very  hard  on  the  knees.” 


Several  ladies  of  the  court  were  attending  the 
audience  which  Louis  XIV  gave  to  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  one  of  the  Oriental  Potentates.  The 
King,  as  a  matter  of  conversation,  asked  the 
foreigner  whom  he  preferred  of  all  the  beauties 
present.  "Sire,”  said  the  oriental,  "I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  paintings.” 
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During  the  last  campaign  of  Italy  under  the 
kings,  M.  de  Lillers,  who  was  as  silly  as  he  was 
brave,  having  received  a  bullet  in  the  head,  said  : 
“I  knew  that  I  needed  some  lead  in  the  head 
but  I  fear  the  dose  is  too  strong,”  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  spot. 


The  canons  of  Chartres  having  lost  their  suit 
against  their  bishop  through  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non’s  influence,  one  of  them  remarked  :  “  How 
could  we  have  won  ?  We  had  against  us  the 
King,  the  Queen  and  the  Bishop.”  He  was 
certainly  a  chess-player. 


The  Duke  de  Vivonne  who  was  plump  and 
had  much  color  in  his  face,  was  asked  one  day 
by  Louis  XIV :  “But  what  is  the  use  of  read¬ 
ing?  ”  The  Duke  replied  :  “  Reading  is  to  the 
mind  what  your  partridges  are  to  my  cheeks.” 

Monsieur  de  Roquelaure  said  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Queen  that  he  knew  but  three  virtuous 
women  in  France.  The  Queen  having  inquired 
who  they  were,  he  said  :  “Your  Majesty  is  the 
first  one,  my  wife  is  the  second,  but,  pray,  ex¬ 
cuse  me  from  naming  the  third.  I  should  be¬ 
come  embroiled  with  all  the  women  if  I  could 
not  tell  each  of  them  that  she  is  the  third  one.” 
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The  Earl  of  Grammont  attending  a  dinner 
given  by  the  King  of  England,  noticed  that  the 
fare  was  very  poor,  and  seeing  the  butler  of  the 
King  kneeling  to  give  his  Majesty  a  drink,  he 
remarked  :  “Sire,  your  butler  is  begging  your 
pardon  for  the  bad  meal  he  is  serving  you.” 

The  doctor  Guenaut,  who  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  dispatched  many  a  patient  to 
the  other  world,  was  dining  with  the  King  and 
the  Earl  of  Grammont.  The  latter  asked  the 
doctor:  “How  many  people  have  you  killed 
since  you  began  to  practice  medicine?” 
“More  than  you  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs,”  retorted  the  physician  sarcastically. 
The  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  where  the  French 
were  commanded  by  Grammont,  was  so  called 
because  the  cavalry  took  to  flight,  vigorously 
using  their  spurs. 

Court  did  not  please  Mme.  de  Maintenon  al¬ 
though  she  was,  next  to  the  King,  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  person  there.  “  I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer,”  said  she  to  her  brother,  the  Count 
d’Aubigne ;  “I  wish  I  were  dead.  .  .  .” 
“  What  1  ”  answered  the  amazed  brother,  “  have 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  God  the 
Father  ?  ” 
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The  last  words  of  Louis  XIV  were :  “I 
thought  that  dying  was  more  difficult.” 


Feuillet  was  present  at  a  lunch  of  “  Monsieur  ” 
the  King’s  brother  during  Lent. 

“Monsieur”  leaving  the  table  took  a  small 
cake,  saying,  “To  eat  this  cake  will  not  break  the 
fast,  will  it?”  Father  Feuillet,  the  preacher, 
told  him  :  “  Eat  a  calf,  but  be  a  Christian.” 

Maurice  of  Saxony  notwithstanding  his  Ger¬ 
man  title,  had  royal  blood  of  France  in  his 
veins,  and  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
field-marshals.  His  strength  was  herculean. 
One  day  he  entered  a  blacksmith  shop  to  have 
his  horse  shod.  He  wished  first  to  test  the 
horseshoes.  The  blacksmith  gave  him  several 
samples.  The  marshal  broke  them  with  his 
hands,  saying:  “It  is  lead  you  are  giving  me, 
my  friend  ;  ”  then  smiling,  he  threw  to  the  angry 
tradesman  a  coin  of  six  pounds  and  made  ready 
to  leave.  But  the  blacksmith,  also  a  man  of 
extraordinary  strength,  stopped  him,  saying: 
“  My  lord,  your  coins  are  no  better  than  my 
shoes,”  and  he  handed  him  his  six-pound-pieces 
broken  in  twain  under  his  fingers.  The  Count, 
surprised  to  meet  such  a  rival  in  strength,  took 
the  man  into  his  service. 
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A  grenadier  of  the  army  of  the  marshal,  hav¬ 
ing  been  caught  marauding,  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  What  he  had  stolen  was  perhaps  worth 
six  pounds.  The  marshal,  seeing  him  led  to 
the  place  of  execution,  said  to  him:  “What  a 
miserable  man  you  must  be  to  have  risked  your 
life  for  six  francs  !  ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  General,”  answered 
the  grenadier;  “don’t  I  risk  it  every  day  for 
five  sous?"  (five  cents,  the  private’s  pay  at  the 
time).  This  repartee  saved  his  neck. 


One  very  hot  summer  day  the  marshal  Tu- 
renne  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  his  anteroom 
dressed  in  a  short  vest  and  small  cap.  One  of 
his  valets  came  in  and,  deceived  by  the  apparel, 
took  the  general  for  one  of  the  servants  with 
whom  he  was  familiar.  He  stealthily  came  near 
'the  man  at  the  window  and  with  a  full  swing  of 
his  arm  delivered  a  master-stroke  with  his  flat 
hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  mar¬ 
shal.  The  latter  turned  around  in  surprise. 
The  valet,  realizing  his  mistake,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  cried  :  “  My  lord,  I  thought  it  was  George. 
.  .  “And  even  if  it  had  been  George,” 
said  Turenne,  rubbing  his  back,  “  you  should 
not  have  struck  so  hard  !  ” 
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At  the  siege  of  Puy-Cerda  the  Marquis  of 
Rivarol  had  one  leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball.  Two  years  later,  in  another  battle,  a  bul¬ 
let  again  struck  the  leg  which  this  time  was  a 
wooden  one.  “This  time,”  said  Rivarol,  “I 
can  fool  the  enemy,  for  I  have  a  change  of  leg 
in  my  valise.” 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  (1696--  788)  who 
should  not  be  taken  for  his  illustrious  ancestor 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  used  to  say.  speaking 
of  unfaithful  friends  :  “  It  is  written  in  the  good 
book  that  we  must  forgive  our  enemies,  but  it  is 
nowhere  written  that  we  should  forgive  our 
friends.” 

The  Duke  of  Vivonne  being  ill,  some  one 
sent  for  a  doctor  without  his  consent.  When 
the  physician  was  announced  to  the  Duke,  he 
said :  “  Tell  that  man  I  cannot  see  him  now, 
because  I  am  not  well.” 


The  Duke  de  Roquelaure  was  told  that  two 
ladies  of  the  court  had  a  quarrel  and  had  cast 
all  kinds  of  invectives  at  each  other.  “Did 
they  call  each  other  homely  ?  ”  asked  the  Duke. 
“No,  my  lord  !  ”  “All  right ;  then  I  will  see 
that  they  become  reconciled.” 
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The  Seigneur  de  Roquelaure  was  famous  for 
his  ugliness,  but  he  was  well  liked  in  the  salons 
of  Paris  and  Versailles  on  account  of  his  great 
versatility  and  wit.  Upon  one  occasion  he  met 
in  the  park  of  Versailles,  a  gentleman  from  the 
country.  He  immediately  took  him  in  charge, 
showed  him  all  the  sights,  advised  him,  even 
introduced  him  to  the  King,  and  saw  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  all  that  he  wished.  As  Louis  XIV  won¬ 
dered  at  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  Roquelaure 
for  a  man  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  the 
latter  said :  “  Ah  !  Sire,  did  you  not  look  at 
him  ?  How  could  I  be  ungrateful  toward  that 
man  ?  Except  fen  him,  I  would  be  the  ugliest 
man  in  your  kingdom.” 

The  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  had  quite 
masculine  features.  Arriving  at  Fontainebleau 
in  Amazon  dress,  several  ladies  of  the  court 
came  forward  to  greet  her  and  kiss  her.  The 
Queen,  a  little  shocked  with  such  familiarity, 
remarked  :  “  What  is  the  idea  of  these  ladies 

kissing  me  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  so  much  like  a 
man  ?  ’  ’ 


The  same  Queen  visiting  France  was  admiring  a 
white  marble  statue,  which  represented  “Truth. ” 
A  French  cardinal  said  to  her:  “Madame,  God 
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be  praised  !  you  have  a  taste  for  the  truth,  which 
not  all  crowned  heads  can  bear.”  “I  admit 
it,”  replied  the  Queen;  “all  truths  are  not  of 
marble.  ’  ’ 

The  great  Queen  of  Sweden  adapted  herself 
at  once  to  French  manners  and  wit.  Once  hav¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  a  speech  the  length  of  which 
had  tired  herself  and  the  whole  audience,  she 
thanked  the  orator  yi  these  words :  “  It  is  but 
just  to  thank  you,  and  not  only  because  you  are 
through.” 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  remarked  one 
day:  “I  prefer  men  to  women;”  then  she 
added  :  “  Do  not  laugh  ;  not  because  they  are 
men,  but  because  they  are  not  women.” 

When  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was  visiting  at 
Versailles  and  seeing  the  marvels  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  seat  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  a  courtier 
asked  him  what  he  found  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary.  “To  find  myself  here,”  responded  the 
Doge. 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  cost 
France  many  severe  battles;  viz.:  Blenheim, 
1704;  Ramilies,  1707;  Oudenarde,  1708,  and 
Malplaquet,  1709.  When  the  signal  for  this 
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last  great  battle  was  given,  the  French  soldiers 
had  just  received  their  rations  of  bread,  but, 
half-starving  as  they  were,  they  bravely  threw  it 
aside  to  obey  the  summons. 

This  war  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  a 
glass  of  water. 

Mrs.  Mashaur  is  supposed  to  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  glass  of  water.  In  a  quarrel  with  the 
Marquis  of  Torey  the  water  was  spilt,  and  he 
taking  offense,  an  enmity  was  stirred  up  between 
the  French  and  the  English  courts.  This  story 
served  Scribe,  the  great  dramatist,  as  a  canvas 
for  his  plot  of  the  famous  comedy  “  Le  Verre 
d’Eau.” 


Lord  Marlborough,  admiring  a  French  grena¬ 
dier  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
for  he  was  a  man  over  six  feet  and  with  martial 
looks,  told  him:  “If  there  had  been  50,000 
men  like  you  in  the  French  army,  it  could  not 
have  been  beaten.”  To  which  the  grenadier 
replied:  “There  were  plenty  of  men  such  as 
I,  but  we  lacked  one  man  like  you  !  ” 

In  Moliere’s  time  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
Mgr.  Perefixe  and  he  was  the  most  powerful  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Moliere’s  comedies,  especially  the  “Tar- 
tuffe.”  Moliere  got  his  revenge  by  circulating 
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this  anecdote  which  the  historians  admit  was 
more  than  true.  Mgr.  Perefixe  although  a  good 
man,  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing  like  a  Pagan. 
To  rid  himself  of  this  wicked  habit  he  used  to 
apply  the  whip  on  himself,  but  the  queerest  part 
of  the  affair  was  that  he  swore  most  and  worst 
when  he  was  feeling  the  lash  his  own  hands  had 
applied.  By  this  means  he  thought  he  was 
atoning  instantly  for  the  sin,  and  was  enabled 
to  preserve  his  peace  of  mind. 


Bossuet,  the  celebrated  orator  and  prelate, 
died  saying:  “ Fiat  voluntas  tua ”  (Thy  will 
be  done). 

Fenfelon,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  writer  and  philanthropist,  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  and  died  saying  :  “  Not  my  will, 
but  Thine  be  done.” 


Boileau  was  selected,  with  Racine,  as  histor¬ 
iographer  to  the  King,  Louis  XIV.  Apropos 
of  this  appointment  he  used  to  remark  :  “  When 
I  was  a  satirist — a  work  which  I  understood 
fairly  well — I  was  despised,  insulted  and  poor  ; 
now  everybody  pats  me  on  the  back  and  I  am 
fatly  paid  to  do  something  I  do  not  understand 
at  all.” 
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General  Van  Grotten,  serving  in  the  French 
armies  under  Louis  XIV,  used  snuff  like  most 
of  the  officers  and  courtiers  of  the  time.  Once, 
in  the  middle  of  a  hot  battle,  the  General  turned 
to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  and  asked  him  for  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  At  the  very  instant  the  officer 
was  presenting  the  snuff-box,  a  cannon  ball 
struck  him  dead  on  the  field.  The  General 

< 

calmly  turned  to  the  other  side  and  said  to  an¬ 
other  of  his  officers  standing  nearest :  “  This 

affords  you  the  opportunity  of  letting  me  try 
your  snuff-box.” 

The  Admiral  de  Vivonne,  while  crossing  the 
Rhine,  at  Tolhuys,  noticed  his  horse  stumbling 
when  in  midstream.  “  Would  you  drown  an 
admiral  in  fresh  water?  ”  he  shouted  to  his  steed. 


The  Prince  of  Orange,  filled  with  anger  and 
rage  because  he  had  been  beaten  at  Fleurus, 
Leuze,  Steinkerque  and  Nerwinde,  said,  alluding 
to  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg,  “Can  it  be 
that  I  shall  never  beat  that  hunchback?” 
“  How  does  he  know  that  I  am  a  hunchback?  ” 
said  the  French  Marshal.  “  He  never  saw  my 
back  ;  I  always  saw  his.” 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Champagne, 
wishing  to  find  twelve  men  of  heroic  courage  for 
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a  desperate  enterprise,  told  bis  command  about 
the  matter  and  called  for  volunteers,  but  no  man 
moved.  He  repeated  his  request  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  but  with  the  same  result.  “What,” 
he  cried,  “  don’t  you  hear  me?  not  one  man  !  ” 
An  old  gray  beard  then  spoke  :  “We  certainly 
heard  you,  but  why  do  you  say  twelve  men  of 
goodwill?  We  all  are  ready.  Why  don’t  you 
select  your  men  ?  ” 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  ministers  of  the 
kings,  under  the  name  of  Superintendents  of 
Finance,  or  buildings,  or  police,  were  addicted 
to  stealing  the  state  funds,  very  much  like  the 
politicians  of  our  days. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Buildings 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Duke  d’Antin 
was  permitted  by  the  King  to  place  some  of  his 
Majesty’s  pictures  in  his  private  gallery.  M. 
d’Antin  had  some  magnificent  frames  made  for 
the  pictures,  and  then  came  to  tell  the  King. 
“  Sire,  I  alone  have  borne  all  the  expenses. 
They  will  cost  nothing  to  your  Majesty.”  The 
King  answered  him  laughing:  “Only  you  and 
I,  in  France,  will  believe  that.” 


Philippe  d’ Orleans,  the  Regent,  wished  to 
attend  a  masked  ball  incognito.  “  Reckon  on 
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me,”  said  his  confidant,  the  Abbe  Dubois. 
They  went  to  the  ball,  and  Dubois  kept  kicking 
his  master  repeatedly.  “Eh  !  Eh  !  ”  said  the 
Regent,  “  Mister  Abbot,  you  are  disguising  me 
too  much.” 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  visited  the 
galleys  of  Marseilles  where,  upon  his  accus¬ 
tomed  trips,  he  usually  pardoned  one  of  the 
condemned  men,  was  addressed  by  them,  each 
begging  for  pardon  and  trying  to  persuade  him 
that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  mistake.  Only 
one  of  the  number  admitted  that  he  deserved 
his  punishment.  “Let  this  bad  man  be  loos¬ 
ened  at  once,”  said  the  Prince ;  “he  might  con¬ 
taminate  all  these  good  people.” 

A  valet  having  applied  for  services  to  a  young 
musketeer  officer,  the  latter  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  reference.  “  Why,  how  is  this?  It  is  I  who 
wish  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  my  salary.” 

A  French  prince  was  one  day  making  fun  of  one 
of  his  courtiers,  who,  however,  had  upon  several 
occasions  served  him  as  ambassador.  The  King 
likened  the  diplomatist  to  an  ox,  for  his  strength 
and  figure.  “May  be  I  look  like  an  ox,”  said 
the  man,  “  but  I  know  I  have  several  times  had 
the  honor  to  represent  your  Majesty.” 
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At  the  siege  of  Philisbourg,  in  1734,  the  son 
of  M.  de  Valliere,  was  for  the  first  time  under 
fire,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  The 
young  man  proved  a  little  nervous  and  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  hail  of  bullets  and  bombs  that  were 
falling  around  him.  His  father  said  to  him  in 
a  friendly  tone:  “My  son,  if  you  were  thor¬ 
oughly  busy  with  what  you  are  doing,  you 
would  not  mind  these  little  round  things.” 

Count  Cagliostro  is  the  name  assumed  by 
Joseph  Balsamo,  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  took 
as  the  hero  of  one  of  his  most  famous  novels. 
Cagliostro  has  been  called  by  Carlyle,  “The 
Quack  of  Quacks.”  He  puzzled  all  Europe  by 
his  pretended  knowledge  of  medicine,  alchemy, 
and  all  the  other  mysterious  arts. 

The  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  the  most 
celebrated  victim  of  his  arts.  The  Cardinal 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  to  which  the  Count 
replied  :  “  If  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  is  sick,  let 

him  come,  and  I  will  cure  him;  if  he  is  well,  he 
has  no  need  of  me,  nor  I  of  him.”  Cagliostro 
was  later  imprisoned  in  Rome  by  the  Holy  In¬ 
quisition. 

Many  of  the  abbots  and  bishops  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  anything 
but  religious  and  saintly  persons. 
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To  one  of  those  priests  of  the  Court,  the 
Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  great 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  once  said  :  “At  what 
age  were  you  made  a  bishop  ?  ”  “At  fifty,  my 
lord,”  was  the  reply.  “  It  is  quite  late  !  The 
reason  is,  Prince,  that  when  the  King,  your 
grandfather,  makes  a  mistake  he  does  it  at  the 
latest  possible  moment.” 

A  painter  presented  to  Louis  XV,  a  full-blown 
rose  admirably  painted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
rose  was  the  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette  in 
miniature.  The  King  was  so  pleased,  that  he 
gave  the  ingenious  artist  a  liberal  reward. 

When  the  King,  Louis  XV,  went  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  with 
the  party  forty  bottles  of  wine  for  his  own  use, 
although  he  generally  didn’t  touch  any.  Upon 
one  occasion,  however,  he  felt  thirsty,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  glass  of  wine.  “Sire,”  said  the 
servant,  “there  is  none  left.”  “Don’t  they 
carry  the  forty  bottles  extra  any  more?” 
“Certainly,  Sire,  but  all  of  them  have  been 
used  already.”  “Let  them  in  the  future  take 
along  forty-one  bottles,”  quietly  said  the  King, 
“  so  that  I  may  have  one  also  !  ” 

Louis  XV,  meeting  the  aged  Moncrif  in  the 
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Queen’s  drawing-room,  said  to  him  :  “  Moncrif, 
do  you  know  people  give  you  eighty  years  ?  ’  ’ 
“Maybe,  Sire,  but  I  do  not  take  them.” 


In  1744,  Menin  was  besieged  by  the  French. 
An  officer  told  the  King  that  by  risking  an 
attack,  which  might  cost  a  few  lives,  he  could 
secure  the  city  four  days  sooner.  “  If  that  is 
the  case,”  said  the  King,  “I  would  rather  lose 
four  days  in  taking  the  city  than  lose  four  of  my 
subjects.” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  Louis  XV  passed 
into  history  with  the  surname  of  the  “Bien- 
aim6,”  the  well-beloved,  in  spite  of  his  many 
follies. 


The  same  King,  Louis  XV,  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  caused  all  the  cannon  balls  that  fell 
around  him  to  be  gathered  up,  saying,  with  a 
sneer  :  “  Send  back  to  the  English  general  those 
bullets.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  anything  be¬ 
longing  to  him.” 

Bourvalais  and  Thevenin  had  gathered  im¬ 
mense  riches  in  governmental  business  in 
Louis  XIV’s  reign.  They  once  quarreled  in  the 
presence  of  other  persons.  In  the  heat  of  the 
dispute  Thevenin  said  to  Bourvalais:  “Re- 
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member  that  you  were  my  lackey,  once  upon  a 
time  !  ”  “I  admit  it,”  said  the  latter,  “  but  I  am 
no  more,  and  if  you  had  ever  been  mine,  you 
would  still  be  so.” 

The  King  and  Queen,  Louis  XVI  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  as  they  heard  the  noise  like  thunder 
made  by  the  courtiers  rushing  from  the  dead 
sovereign’s  antechamber  to  come  and  do  homage 
to  the  rising  sun,  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  and  exclaimed,  weeping,  “  O,  God, 
guide  us,  protect  us ;  we  are  too  young  to 
reign.” 


It  was  early  in  1784,  when  Lafayette,  Roch- 
ambeau,  and  their  soldiers  finally  reached  France, 
after  their  expedition  to  help  Washington  free 
his  country. 

The  court  received  “  Les  Americains,  ’  ’  as 
the  Rochambeau  soldiery  were  called,  with  rap¬ 
turous  delight. 

Marie-Antoinette  set  the  fashion  by  signaling 
her  admiration  for  the  officers  who  had  won  a 
good  word  from  the  American  chieftain  during 
the  campaign.  She  was  specially  eager  to  hear 
about  this  wonderful  Washington,  and  it  was 
her  suggestion  to  have  portraits  of  the  King  and 
herself  sent  to  the  great  American.  The  bloody 
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events  of  the  following  years  alone  prevented  her 
project  from  being  fulfilled. 

The  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI,  had  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  farmers.  He  used  to 
say:  “To  despoil  the  farmer  to  enrich  your¬ 
selves,  you  noblemen,  you  kill  the  hen  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.” 

Louis  XVI,  the  martyred  King  of  France, 
when  on  the  scaffold  wished  to  address  the 
people,  but  the  drums  were  beaten  purposely  to 
cover  his  voice,  and  the  executioner’s  assistants 
took  him  in  hand  to  shorten  the  ordeal.  The 
priest  who  was  helping  the  King  in  those  last 
moments  then  said  :  “  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend 

to  Heaven.” 

The  Court  of  France  has  always  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  politeness  and  etiquette.  The 
kings  and  queens  have  never  forgotten  their 
dignity,  even  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  When  Marie-Antoinette  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  she  accidentally  trod  on  the 
foot  of  her  executioner  in  descending  from  the 
rude  cart.  She  turned  her  sad,  sweet  face  to 
him  and  said  :  “  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  did  not  do  it 
on  purpose.” 

Her  last  words  were,  “  Make  haste.” 
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Louis  XVIII,  wishing  to  resume  his  study 
of  chemistry,  a  learned  professor  was  summoned 
to  superintend  the  course.  At  the  first  lesson 
the  scientist  said  :  “  Sire,  these  two  substances 
you  see  here,  will  have  the  honor  to  combine 
before  your  Majesty.” 

The  King,  Louis  XVIII,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  had  a  talk  with  Pope  Pius  VII,  who 
had  anointed  and  consecrated  the  Emperor. 

The  King. — Holy  Father,  how  could  you 
crown  such  an  usurper  ? 

The  Pope. — My  dear  son,  I  could  not  avoid 
it ;  you  were  not  here. 

The  King. — I  was  not  here  !  but  on  account 
of  my  legitimacy  I  am  reigning  even  if  I  am  kept 
away  from  the  kingdom. 

The  Pope. — But,  my  son,  on  account  of  my 
infallibility,  I  am  right  even  when  I  am  wrong. 


The  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  ambassador  of 
France  in  Rome,  was  fond  of  witty  talk  and 
smart  repartees,  but  he  hated  gossip  and  slander. 
An  English  noble  who  lived  in  Rome  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag,  had  the  impu¬ 
dence  one  evening  to  speak  at  the  table  of  the 
Cardinal  in  an  indiscreet  way  about  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  ambassador  said  to  him  in  a  stern 
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tone:  “I  have  orders,  sir,  to  protect  your  per¬ 
son,  but  not  your  discourses.” 

One  morning  Prince  Polignac  took  into  his 
carriage  a  very  loquacious  gentleman.  The 
latter  talked  and  talked,  and  the  prince  was  soon 
asleep.  The  man  pulled  Polignac  by  the  sleeve 
to  have  him  listen  to  him. 

“Ah!  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  the  prince, 
waking  up,  “  either  let  me  sleep  or  do  not  talk 
me  to  sleep.” 

The  great  diplomatist,  the  Abbe  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  on  his  deathbed,  received  a  visit  from  the 
King,  louis-Philippe,  who  asked  him  how  he 
felt.  “  Oh  !  Sire,  I  am  suffering  like  the 
damned  ”  “Already!  ”  said  the  King,  smil¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  or 
“  Voltairiana  ” 

"Si  Dieu  n’existait  pas,  it  faudrait  V inventer 

— Voltaire. 

(If  God  did  not  exist,  He  should  be  invented.) 

“You  are  very  witty,”  said  a  friend  to  Rous¬ 
seau.  “It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  learned.” 
“You  are  a  scientist,”  replied  the  poet ;  “  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  you  have  no  humor.” 

The  most  striking  saying  of  Pascal,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  French  philos¬ 
ophers,  is,  without  doubt,  the  following  :  “  Who¬ 
ever  would  fully  measure  the  vanity  of  human 
life  must  consider  the  causes  and  the  effects  of 
the  passion  of  love.  If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra 
had  been  shorter  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  been  different.” 


Scarron,  the  humorist,  and  the  first  husband 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon,  said 
as  his  last  words  :  “I  could  not  have  supposed 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death.” 
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The  last  remark  of  Diderot  on  his  death-bed 
was:  “The  first  step  towards  philosophy  is  in¬ 
credulity.” 

Fontenelle,  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
chatting  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  very  old  lady 
who  said  to  him:  “Monsieur,  Death  seems  to 
have  forgotten  us.”  “Chut!  Silence!  don’t 
call  ‘her  ’  attention,”  was  the  reply. 


The  Duke  of  Duras,  seeing  Descartes,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy, 
enjoying  a  rich  and  elaborate  meal,  said  to  him 
sarcastically  :  “  What  !  do  philosophers  partake 
of  such  sweetbits?”  “Why,”  replied  Des¬ 
cartes,  “  do  you  fancy  that  nature  has  produced 
all  its  good  things  only  for  fools? ” 


A  very  pretty  maid  had  a  big  diamond  on 
her  finger.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  looking 
at  it  very  intently.  The  mistress  of  the  maid 
pretended  that  the  diamond  was  genuine. 
“Oh!”  said  Cyrano,  “let  us  be  Christians 
and  believe  that  it  is  false,  for  if  the  diamond 
were  good  the  girl  would  be  no  good.  ’  ’ 

Francis  of  Sales,  the  monk-bishop,  was  im¬ 
portuned  by  a  “ chevalier  d’ Industrie,"  a  man 
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living  on  his  wits,  for  a  loan  of  twenty  francs. 
“  Here  are  ten  francs ,”  said  the  holy  bishop, 
“which  I  give  you.  You  make  ten  francs,  and 
so  do  I.” 

Monsieur  Gaubier  gave  a  play  entitled, 
“Brioche  or  the  Origin  of  Punch  and  Judy,”  at 
the  “Italians,”  the  second  theatre  in  Paris.  It 
did  not  succeed.  When  the  author  was  asked 
why  he  had  risked  it  on  the  Parisian  stage,  he 
answered  :  “For  a  long  time  all  Paris  has  an¬ 
noyed  me.  I  took  this  means  to  gather  the 
people  together  and  take  my  revenge  wholesale.” 

Fontenelle  was  asked  by  what  means  he  had 
secured  so  many  friends  and  not  one  enemy. 
“By  applying  the  two  following  precepts,”  said 
he.  “Everything  is  possible.  Everybody  is 
right.” 

One  of  those  court  abbots  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Abbe  Desfontaines,  seeing  Piron 
with  a  dress-suit  which  he  deemed  too  stylish 
for  a  poet,  told  him:  “My  poor  Piron,  this 
suit  is  not  fit  for  you  !  ”  “That  may  be,”  re¬ 
plied  the  witty  writer,  “but  you  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  cloth  is  not  fit  for  you  neither  ” 


Some  one  asked  M.  Dacier,  the  great  French 
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hellenist  and  Latinist,  which  was  the  greater, 
Virgil  or  Homer.  He  answered  that  Homer 
was  the  greater  by  a  thousand  years. 

A  lady  of  the  court,  speaking  of  her  age  in 
the  presence  of  Voltaire,  stated  that  she  was 
only  forty. 

“  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  believe  it,”  said 
Voltaire,  “  but  it  is  over  ten  years  since  you 
first  told  me  the  same  thing.” 

Some  one  said  to  Dufresny:  “Poverty  is  no 
crime.”  “It  is  much  worse  !  ”  he  answered. 


Du  Perrier  once  said:  “Only  fools  do  not 
like  my  verses.”  His  friend,  M.  d’Herbelot, 
mildly  replied  in  the  words  of  Solomon  :  “  Stul- 
torum  infinitus  est  numeros"  (the  number  of 
fools  is  infinite). 

A  charming  lady  having  heard  about  the 
“ esprit  d' apropos"  of  Fontenelle  once  asked 
this  odd  question  :  “  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  a  clock?  ”  “It  is,”  said  he, 
“that  a  clock  marks  the  hours,  and  you  make 
us  forget  them.” 

Two  young  babblers  asked  Fontenelle  whether 
it  was  more  correct  to  say :  “  Give  us  something 
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to  drink  or  bring  us  something  to  drink.”  The 
academician  told  them  that  both  expressions 
were  improper  in  their  mouths,  but  that  they 
should  say  :  “  Lead  us  to  the  trough.” 

M.  de  Fontenelle  was  each  day  of  the  week 
marked  to  dine  in  different  houses.  When 
Piron  saw  his  funeral  leaving  his  residence  he 
exclaimed:  “This  is  the  first  time  M.  de  Fon¬ 
tenelle  leaves  his  home  for  another  purpose  than 
going  to  dine  at  some  friend’s  house.” 

St.  Francis  founded  the  order  of  capuchin- 
friar  while  St.  Peter  remained  the  patron  of  the 
regular  priesthood.  Once  a  bishop  in  his  car¬ 
riage  met  a  monk  of  the  capuchin  order  on 
horseback  and  shouted  to  him  sharply:  “Since 
when  does  St.  Francis  go  on  horseback?” 
“Since  St.  Peter  goes  carriage-riding,”  retorted 
the  monk. 

The  Abbe  “  de  la  Victoire,”  seeing  the  ladies’ 
alms-gatherer  of  Saint-Gervais  ready  to  enter  his 
house  shouted  from  the  top  of  the  stairs:  “Do 
not  let  anybody  in,  on  account  of  these  smallpox 
patients.”  He  so  saved  his  money. 

Dufresny,  a  writer  of  some  merit,  never  was 
able  to  live  in  comfort  in  spite  of  the  liberalities 
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of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  death  of  this  prince 
the  Regent  wished  to  continue  to  support  him. 
Here  is  a  strange  petition  which  the  poet  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Philip  :  “  My  lord,  Dufresny  begs 
of  your  Royal  Highness  to  let  him  live  in  pov¬ 
erty  in  order  that  he  may  continue  as  a  sample 
of  the  state  of  literary  France  before  your 
regency.” 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petition  :  “I  positively  refuse.” 


A  man  of  old  Brittany  set  out  for  Paris  and 
while  there  called  on  M.  de - ,  a  country¬ 

man  of  his,  and  improved  the  opportunity  by 
claiming  a  double-crown  he  had  loaned  the 
nobleman  fifteen  years  before.  Upon  that  re¬ 
quest  M.  de - called  his  valet  and  said 

to  him:  “Go  and  fetch  a  ladder  and  see  if 
on  the  upper  shelf  of  that  closet  you  don’t  find 
a  book.”  The  servant  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
brought  to  his  master  an  old  book  dusty  and 

mouse-eaten.  M.  de - presented  it  to  his 

creditor  who  was  watching  all  this  by-play  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  said  :  “Take  this,  sir,  it  is 
a  prize  I  won  for  memory  in  my  youth,  and  you 
certainly  deserve  it  better  than  I  do.” 


Richelet,  when  a  great  friend  of  the  Abbe 
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d’Aubignac,  lauded  in  exaggerated  style  a 
bad  novel  of  the  latter  entitled  “  Macarise.” 
Some  bad  blood  having  arisen  between  the  two 
friends  about  some  question  of  erudition, 
D’Aubignac  spoke  unfavorably  of  Richelet  in 
public.  Richelet  hearing  of  it  sent  him  these 
four  lines : 

“  Aubignac  you  are  wrong  to  complain, 

Did  I  not  laud  thy  work  ? 

Could  I  have  done  more  for  thee 
Than  giving  a  false  testimony  ?  ” 

The  French  abbes  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  had  more  wit  than  cash. 
One  of  them  who  was  a  regular  frequenter  at  the 
theatre  was  detected  one  night  sitting  in  a  costly 
seat  instead  of  in  the  “  parquet,”  where  he  be¬ 
longed.  His  friends,  displeased  with  his  action, 
began  to  shout:  “A  bas  M.  l’abbe  ”  (down 
with  the  abbot).  The  latter  stood  up,  bowed, 
and  addressing  the  parquet,  said  very  politely : 
“  Gentlemen,  since  I  was  robbed  in  your  com¬ 
pany  of  a  gold  watch  I  would  rather  pay  for  a 
first  row  ticket  than  to  risk  my  snuff-box,  the 
only  jewel  I  have  left.” 

The  audience  laughed,  applauded,  and  let  the 
abbot  alone. 


Monsignor  Le  Tellier,  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
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cared  for  men  only  in  proportion  to  their  wealth ; 
he  could  not  conceive  how  an  honest  man  could 
live  without  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in¬ 
come. 

An  epigram  was  written  about  this  haughty 
prelate  which  ran  something  like  the  following  : 

“  A  high  prelate  of  the  court 
Once  wanted  to  know 
How  one  could  get  along 
Without  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

To  him  a  man  a  little  too  sincere 
Replied,  *  My  lord,  your  late  grandfather 
Easily  could  have  told  you  about  that.’  ” 


M.  de  Pomponne  having  died  childless,  it  was 
proposed  to  the  abbot,  his  brother,  to  seek  a  re¬ 
linquishment  of  his  vows,  and  to  marry.  “  I 
would  rather,”  he  answered,  “have  the  family 
terminate  with  an  honest  man,  than  to  continue 
it  with  a  fool  of  whom  I  might  become  the 
father.” 


The  great  Cardinal  granted  a  pension  to 
Vaugelas,  the  author  of  the  first  reliable  French 
dictionary,  but  he  had  the  meanness  to  tell  him 
at  the  same  time:  “Monsieur  de  Vaugelas, 
when  you  make  your  dictionary,  do  not  forget 
the  word  'pension.'  ”  “  My  lord,”  replied  the 
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academician,  “I  shall  certainly  not  forget  the 
word  ‘  reconnaissance " 


Descartes  in  France  and  Lord  Bacon  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Scholasticism, 
which  during  the  eight  centuries  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  had  increased  religious  darkness.  Yet  to 
Scholasticism  we  are  indebted  for  the  literature 
that  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  when  utter  igno¬ 
rance  would  have  prevailed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  schools  in  the  monasteries.  Most  of  the 
“schoolmen’'  were  monks.  The  work  of  the 
mediaeval  schoolmen  was  deductive,  the  work 
of  the  scientists  who  succeeded  them,  on  the 
contrary,  is  inductive. 


The  Carmelite-friars  declared  that  prophet 
Elias  was  the  founder  of  their  order.  The  Rev. 
Father  Languet,  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris, 

being  told  that  the  Marquis  de - had  made 

a  will  leaving  all  his  inheritance  to  the  Carmel¬ 
ites  of  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
dying  man  and  besought  him  to  leave  his  for¬ 
tune  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Having  per¬ 
suaded  the  Marquis  that  the  poor  were  more  de¬ 
serving  than  the  friars,  the  will  was  altered,  and 
the  priest  went  away  satisfied.  On  the  stairs  he 
met  the  principal  of  the  Carmelites  with  his  as- 
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sistant.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  change,  and 
began  to  bow  and  make  many  courtesies  to  the 
curate.  They  didn’t  want  to  pass  in  front  of  him, 
but  the  curate  said  smilingly  :  “Fathers,  you 
should  have  first  honors.  You  belong  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  I  am  only  of  the  new  one.” 


The  Abbe  S - had  some  supper  in  town 

and  partook  of  the  refreshment  a  little  too 
liberally.  However,  he  left  the  house  on  foot 
to  go  home.  The  streets  were  frosty  and  very 
slippery  and  the  Abbot  fell  several  times.  See¬ 
ing  he  was  not  making  any  headway  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  remain  where  he  next  fell.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  though  it  was 
late  in  the  night,  a  carriage  soon  came  along. 
The  coachman  saw  the  man  sitting  in  his  path 
and  stopped ;  the  ladies  inside  of  the  coach  in¬ 
quired  and  soon  recognized  the  Abbot.  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  what  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
hour?  ”  “Ladies,”  said  he,  “I  am  waiting  for 
the  thaw.”  He  was  driven  home. 


A  pleasing  story  is  told  of  how  the  Duke  de 
Nevers  showed  himself  willing  to  forgive  and 
forget.  His  olive  branch  was  extended  with 
characteristic  French  wit  and  grace.  The 
Count  de  Tressan  was  elected  to  the  French 
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Academy  in  1780.  He  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  whose  enemy  he  had 
been  and  against  whom  he  had  once  directed  a 
scathing  epigram,  had  spoken  in  his  favor. 
He  hastened  to  call  on  him  and  thank  him. 

The  conversation  turned  on  general  subjects, 
and  De  Tressan  found  no  opportunity  to  refer 
to  the  past  or  to  make  the  embarrassed  apology 
which  he  would  no  doubt  have  offered  but  for 
his  host’s  tact.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  the 
Duke  said,  with  a  mischievous  but  kindly  smile  : 

“Ah,  Monsieur,  you  see  how  in  growing  old 
I  have  lost  my  memory.” 

Du  Chatelet  having  been  released  from  the 
Bastile  where  he  had  been  sent  unjustly  by  the 
King’s  order,  went  to  mass  in  the  royal  chapel. 
The  King  pretended  not  to  see  him,  turning  his 
head  when  the  old  nobleman  made  ready  to 
bow  to  him.  After  the  mass,  Du  Chatelet  ap¬ 
proached  one  of  the  courtiers,  M.  de  Saint 
Simon,  and  said  to  him:  “I  beg  you,  sir,  to 
tell  the  King  that  I  heartily  forgive  him,  and 
that  he  should  honor  me  with  one  of  his  looks.” 
Saint  Simon  having  told  the  King,  the  latter  had 
a  good  laugh  about  it  and  welcomed  the  es¬ 
tranged  nobleman. 


The  carriage  of  a  bishop  was  stopped  on  the  road 
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by  a  cart.  The  coachman  shouted,  swore,  and 
made  a  thousand  angry  antics,  but  the  cart-driver 
never  hastened.  At  last  the  bishop,  sticking  his 
head  through  the  window  and  seeing  a  fat  jolly 
fellow  seated  on  the  cart,  cried  out  :  “Well, 
my  friend,  you  look  better  fed  than  educated.” 
“You  are  right,  my  lord,”  replied  the  big  boy; 
“we  feed  you  and  you  educated  us.” 


A  poet  of  the  country  had  written  an  ode  to 
the  King.  He  brought  it  to  Malherbe  to  have 
his  opinion  of  it.  Malherbe  told  him  he  would 
read  it  and  asked  him  to  call  again.  He  did  so, 
and  the  old  poet  remarked  that  the  verses  only 
needed  four  words  to  be  added.  The  young 
countryman  begged  Malherbe  to  write  them 
with  his  own  hand.  Whereupon,  Malherbe, 
after  the  title  “Ode  to  the  King,”  wrote,  “To 
light  his  pipe.”  The  stranger  folded  the  manu¬ 
script  and  went  away  without  looking  at  the  im¬ 
portant  addition. 

La  Fontaine  was  dying.  His  confessor  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  give  some  alms  to  the  poor.  “  I 
have  nothing,”  said  the  poet,  “but  they  are 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  my  Novels,  and  my 
publisher  promised  me  a  hundred  copies  for  my 
share.  You  can  have  them  and  sell  them  for 
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the  poor.”  The  priest,  as  simple  as  his  penitent, 
called  on  the  bishop  to  find  out  if  he  could  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  legacy,  as  La  Fontaine’s  novels  were 
quite  obscene. 

La  Fontaine  was  very  plain  and  artless. 
Having  been  invited  to  dinner  by  a  financier, 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  entertain  the  host 
and  guests  by  his  wit,  he  ate  a  good  deal  but 
never  said  a  word.  The  dinner  over,  he  rose 
and  said  he  had  to  go  to  the  Academy.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  too  early  for  the  sitting. 
“Never  mind,”  he  replied,  “I  will  take  the 
longest  way.” 

Furetiere  (1668),  author  of  a  French  dic¬ 
tionary,  asked  one  of  his  friends  who  had  taken 
care  of  him  during  a  grave  illness,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  expenses.  The  friend  took  up 
the  statement  and  began  to  read  :  “  So  much 

for  the  meat  of  your  ‘  bouillons ,’  so  much  for 
drugs,  for  your  doctor,  for  your  surgeon,  so 
much  for  the  cross-bearer  and  his  assistants,  so 
much  for  the  two  priests  who  administered  the 
last  rites.”  To  these  two  last  items  Furetiere 
exclaimed:  “Ah!  you  ruined  me  with  sacra¬ 
ments  !  ” 


Lainez,  an  important  politician  during  the 
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French  Restoration  had  such  a  great  appetite 
that  every  one  wondered  how  he  could  eat  so 
many  times.  One  day  when  he  had  been  at 
dinner  for  five  or  six  hours,  he  accepted,  half  an 
hour  after,  an  invitation  for  supper,  and  started 
at  it  with  great  vim.  Some  guest  could  not 
help  asking  him,  “  M.  Lainez,  didn’t  you  have 
your  dinner?”  “My  stomach  has  no  mem¬ 
ory,”  replied  the  ogre. 

La  Fontaine,  being  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  of  a  very  roving  disposition,  entrusted  his 
son  to  the  hands  of  M.  de  Harlay,  a  judge  of 
parliament,  for  his  education  Several  years 
later  a  good  hearted  lady  brought  father  and 
son  together  in  the  same  party  without  tell¬ 
ing  the  one  about  the  other.  They  spoke  as 
strangers,  but  the  elder  was  much  pleased  with 
the  intelligence  and  accomplishments  of  the 
young  man.  When  he  was  told  that  the  lad 
was  his  son  he  showed  no  particular  satisfaction, 
but  simply  remarked  :  “lam  much  pleased.” 

The  writer  Le  Pays,  known  only  by  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  told  Linieres  that  he  was  a 
“sot”  (French  word  for  a  fool),  in  three 
letters.  “You  are  one  in  1,000  letters,”  was 
Linieres’  retort,  “for  you  were  one  in  every  one 
you  wrote.” 
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The  Abbe  de  Marolles,  made  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “Epigrams  of  Martial,”  so  de¬ 
prived  of  the  wit  and  purpose  of  the  Latin 
author  that  the  critic  Menage  proposed  to  call 
the  French  version  :  “Epigrams  against  Mar¬ 
tial.” 


Menage,  who  had  a  prodigious  memory,  was 
once  entertaining  some  ladies  at  the  house  of 
Mile,  de  Rambouillet,  quoting  and  reciting  to 
them  a  thousand  interesting  extracts.  But  Mile. 

de  R - who  had  more  originality  and  good 

taste  told  him  :  “All  this  is  very  fine,  my  dear 
Menage,  but  let  us  now  have  something  of  your 
own.” 

The  very  witty  Chevalier  de  Montmor  was 
dining  one  evening  at  the  house  of  the  High 
Chancellor  de  Seguier.  An  attendant  let  the 
soup-tureen  fall  on  Montmor’ s  clothes,  and  as 
he  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  deed  was 
done  on  purpose,  he  said,  looking  straight  at  the 
chancellor:  “Summun  jus,  summa  injuria” 
(The  fullest  justice,  the  greatest  injustice), — an 
ingenious  allusion  which  Latin  scholars  will  un¬ 
derstand,  for  in  Latin  jus  means  both  justice  and 
soup. 


Father  Massillon  had  just  finished  preaching, 
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with  the  great  success  he  generally  met  with. 
As  he  was  stepping  down  from  the  pulpit  another 
father  was  congratulating  him  in  the  most 
flattering  way.  “You  had  better  desist, 
brother,”  said  Massillon ;  “  the  devil  has  already 
told  me  all  that,  and  more  eloquently  than  you 
could  do  it.” 

De  Marolles  was  telling  Linieres  :  “  My  verses 
cost  me  but  little  work.”  “  They  cost  you  what 
they  are  worth,”  was  the  reply. 

The  Roman  Catholics  should  begin  and  finish 
their  meals  with  a  prayer.  The  one  before 
meals  is  called  “  Bene  die  it e  ”  and  the  one  after 
“ Graces."  As  the  Chevalier  de  Montmor  was 
told  at  the  end  of  the  dinner  that  “  Benedicite" 
had  been  overlooked,  he  said:  “  This  will  not 
do;  we  must  say  it,”  and  afterward  he  had  all 
the  dishes  brought  back  upon  the  table,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  second  dinner. 

Ozanam,  a  great  French  mathematician 
(1717),  did  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  religious 
questions.  He  used. to  say:  “Let  the  theolo¬ 
gians  dispute,  the  pope  decide,  and  the 
mathematicians  go  straight  into  paradise.” 


Palaprat  (1725),  a  playwright,  lived  in  the 
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“Temple”  with  the  “Grand-Prieur”  at  the 
home  of  whom  there  was  sometimes  no  dinner  at 
all  and  sometimes  enormous  meals.  Therefore 
Palaprat  used  to  say:  “In  that  house  you  are 
apt  to  die  either  of  indigestion  or  of  inanition.” 


The  “Grand-Prieur”  found  Palaprat  beat¬ 
ing  his  only  servant  and  as  he  remonstrated,  the 
poet  replied:  “Why,  my  lord,  do  you  blame 
me  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  who  have  only 
one  servant,  am  as  badly  attended  as  yourself 
who  have  thirty  lackeys  ?  ” 


The  ministers  wished  Segrais  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  a  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  Segrais  declined  on  account  of  his 
deafness.  “  That  does  not  matter,”  he  was  told ; 
“you  will  not  have  to  listen,  but  to  speak  !  ” 
“But,”  he  replied,  “I  know  too  well  that  at 
court  one  needs  good  eyes  and  good  ears.” 

Boileau-Despreaux  was  preferring  the  ancient 

classics  to  any  modern  writings  except  perhaps 

those  of  Pascal.  Perrault,  the  author  of  the 

famous  fairy-tales,  was  opposing  him.  Mad. 

de  Sevignh  undertook  to  reconcile  them : 

“The  ancients,”  she  said,  “were  fine;  we  are 
)) 


nicer. 
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Menage  was  holding  one  of  the  hands  of 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  in  his  own.  When  she  drew  it 
back,  Monsieur  Pelletier  remarked  to  Menage  : 
“  Here  is  the  finest  work  that  ever  came  from 
your  hands.” 

Father  Vasseur  having  found  an  error  in  one 
of  his  printed  works,  was  uncertain  whether  on 
the  last  page  he  should  put  “Errata”  or 
“Erratum.”  Father  Simon,  whom  he  con¬ 
sulted,  told  him:  “Just  put  ‘errata,’  and  let 
me  look  over  the  book.  I  will  find  another 
mistake.” 

Racine,  Boileau  and  Valincourt  were  paid  a 
pension  as  the  historiographers  of  the  King 
Louis  XIV.  A  clerk  in  the  royal  treasury  who 
had  paid  for  several  years  the  pensions  to  the 
titulars,  remarked  :  “  All  that  we  have  seen  of 
them,  so  far,  is  their  signatures.” 

M.  de  Valincourt  having  lost  his  library  in 
the  fire  that  burned  down  his  elegant  mansion 
at  St.  Cloud,  said  in  answer  to  some  persons, 
who  wished  to  offer  their  sympathies :  “I 
would  have  poorly  profited  by  my  books  if  I 
had  not  learned  to  do  without  them.” 


The  poet,  Saint-Amand,  found  himself  once 
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in  a  company  where  there  was  a  man  who  had 
black  hair  and  a  perfectly  white  beard.  As  this 
difference  appeared  very  peculiar,  and  the 
whole  company  was  reasoning  about  it,  Saint- 
Amand  addressed  the  stranger,  telling  him  : 

4  ‘  Apparently,  sir,  you  must  have  worked  more 
with  your  jaw  than  with  your  brains.” 

The  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  wished  to  read  in 
advance  his  discourse  on  his  reception  by  the 
French  academy  to  his  friend  M.  de  Fontenelle. 
The  latter  told  him  that  he  deemed  some  para¬ 
graphs  quite  flat.  “That  is  all  right,”  said 
the  Abbe;  “that will  be  just  like  me,” — and  he 
did  not  change  a  word. 

When  the  marriage  contract  of  Scarron  and 
Mile,  de  Aubigne  was  written,  Scarron  said  that 
he  credited  the  bride  with  four  pounds  of  in¬ 
come,  two  large  bewitching  eyes,  a  very  fine 
bosom,  a  pair  of  handsome  hands  and  much 
wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  endowment 
he  guaranteed  her.  “  Immortality,”  was  the 
response,  and  indeed  while  the  names  of  the 
queens  of  France  are  most  of  them  forgotten, 
the  name  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  will  live  for¬ 
ever. 


Voiture,  having  offended  some  nobleman  of 
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the  court  by  an  epigram,  was  challenged  to  a 
duel.  “Things  are  not  equal,”  asserted  the 
poet.  “You  are  tall,  I  am  short;  you  are 
brave,  I  am  a  coward.  You  wish  to  kill  me. 
Well,  I  take  myself  for  dead.”  His  adversary 
laughed,  and  the  difficulty  was  amicably  ad¬ 
justed. 

Voiture  was  interpreter  at  court  for  the  Queen- 
mother.  On  one  occasion,  translating  the 
speech  of  a  foreign  envoy,  he  paid  the  Queen 
several  fine  compliments  that  were  not  in  the 
ambassador’s  oration.  Being  told  about  it, 
Voiture  replied  :  “No  matter,  if  that  was  not 
in  his  speech  it  should  have  been  !  ” 

In  almost  every  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works 
there  are  inserted  extracts  which  are  not  at  all 
of  his  pen,  although  the  publishers  give  them 
out  as  such,  in  good  faith.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  famous  men.  For  this  reason  an  aged 
and  celebrated  French  writer  used  to  say : 
“They  already  take  stock  of  my  belongings, 
and  before  sending  them  to  the  auction-room, 
many  people  stick  some  of  their  goods  among 
mine.” 

Voltaire  was  witty  from  his  early  youth.  He 
was  but  seven  when  some  old  nobleman  of  sixty 
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said  in  the  presence  of  the  child  :  “  Children 

that  are  so  intelligent  generally  become  stupid 
when  grown  up.”  The  young  Arouet  (nick¬ 
named  Voltaire)  replied  :  “  You  certainly  must 

have  been  very,  very  intelligent  when  you  were 
young,  sir.” 

The  antiquity  of  the  world  was  discussed  at 
a  supper  in  Voltaire’s  presence.  When  every¬ 
body  had  spoken  he  said  :  “To  my  mind  the 
world  is  like  an  old  coquette  who  disguises  her 
age.” 

Voltaire  was  one  day  consulted  by  a  young 
poet  about  some  verses  which  began  this  way : 

“  Building  that  encloses  my  dear  sweetheart.” 

Voltaire  interrupted  the  young  writer,  remark¬ 
ing  that  “building”  was  quite  a  commonplace 
expression  and  should  be  replaced  by  “palace.” 

The  author  read  his  verse  over  but  it  was  still 
“  Building  that  ...” 

“I  told  you,”  said  Voltaire,  “to  substitute 
‘  palace.’  ” 

‘  ‘  See  here,  sir,  ’  ’  retorted  the  young  man, 
“  how  can  I  write  ‘  palace  ’  when  she  is  actually 
in  the  hospital  ?  ” 


When  children,  we  all  read  the  fairy-tale  of 
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Bluebeard  translated  from  the  French  Barbe- 
Bleue,  written  by  Perrault,  during  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  historical  Barbe-Bleue  was 
an  atrocious  man  named  Giles  de  Laval, 
Seigneur  de  Retz,  who  had  a  passion  for  kill¬ 
ing  and  burning  children,  and  was  convicted  and 
executed. 

But  in  the  tale  of  Perrault,  the  propensity  of 
Bluebeard  is  not  to  kill  children  but  to  marry 
wife  after  wife,  and  to  kill  them  in  succession 
and  deposit  their  bodies  in  a  fatal  closet  which 
every  one  of  the  ladies  has  the  fatal  curiosity  to 
look  into  in  spite  of  the  express  warning  not  to 
do  it.  The  last  of  the  wives,  however,  is  saved 
by  the  lucky  arrival  of  her  brothers,  whose  ap¬ 
proach  is  heralded  by  these  words,  which  are 
often  quoted:  “Sister  Anne,  dost  thou  see 
anything  coming  on  the  road  ?  ” 

“I  see  but  the  sun  that  shines  and  the  dust 
that  ascends.” 


Fontenelle,  the  French  writer,  was  always 
cheerful,  and  this  is  perhaps  why  he  lived  to  be 
one  hundred  years  old.  He  used  to  say : 
“  Without  cheerfulness,  what  is  philosophy 
worth?”  When  about  to  die,  he  said:  “I 
do  not  suffer,  my  friend ;  I  only  feel  a  certain 
difficulty  in  living.” 
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By  order  of  Minister  Turgot,  there  was  en¬ 
graved  on  Benjamin  Franklin’s  statue,  by 
Houdon,  ‘  ‘  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  sceptrumque 
tyrannis,"  (he  has  taken  the  thunderbolt  from 
the  skies  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants). 

Monsieur  de  la  Condamine,  at  the  supper  he 
gave  to  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Academy,  wrote  the  following  blank 
verse : 

“  La  Condamine  is  to-day  received 
■  Among  the  immortal  group? 

He  is  deaf,  so  much  the  better  for  him ; 

But  he  is  not  dumb,  so  much  the  worse  for  her." 

(The  Academy). 


Houdon  is  one  of  the  masters  of  French 
sculpture.  His  masterpiece  is  probably  the 
statue  of  St.  Bruno  at  Rome.  St.  Bruno  be¬ 
longed  to  the  order  of  Trappists,  whose  chief 
law  is  silence.  On  seeing  the  statue,  Pope 
Clement  XIV  exclaimed:  “He  would  speak 
did  not  the  rule  of  his  order  forbid  !  ”  At  the 
invitation  of  Franklin,  Houdon  visited  America 
in  the  year  1785,  and  took  casts  for  the  statue 
of  Washington,  now  at  Richmond,  Va.,  which 
Lafayette  declared  to  be  the  best  likeness  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  American  Patriot. 
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Fontenelle  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  indeed  to  many  other  subjects, 
but  his  satirical  mind  could  not  be  stopped.  A 
priest  with  whom  he  was  conversing  said  to  him  : 
‘ ‘  God  made  man  after  His  own  image. ”  “Oh,” 
said  Fontenelle,  “  man  has  got  even  with  Him.” 


Dumarsais,  brought  up  after  the  school  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopedia,  was  at  a 
loss  in  the  selection  of  a  religion ;  so  much  so, 
that  being  sent  for  to  take  charge  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  three  young  lads,  scions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  families  of  France,  he  candidly  asked 
the  parents:  “In  what  religion  do  you  wish 
them  to  be  educated?”  He  was  denied  the 
situation. 


Father  Hardouin,  a  good  but  simple  priest, 
believed  that  all  the  ancient  writings  were  written 
by  monks.  The  Abbe  Boileau  sarcastically  ob¬ 
served  :  “  I  don’t  much  like  the  monks,  but  I 

would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  with  Brother 
Horatius,  Reverend  Virgillius  and  Father  De¬ 
mosthenes.” 


Moliere  had  written  many  plays  to  ridicule 
doctors  and  medicine.  Louis  XIV  heard  that 
the  author  had,  however,  a  doctor  at  his  services 
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since  he  became  famous  and  well-to-do,  so  the 
King  one  day  called  upon  Moliere  and  said  to 
him :  “I  have  heard,  Moliere,  that  you  have  a 
physician.  What  is  he  doing  to  you  ?  ”  “Sire,” 
answered  the  author  of  the  “  Malade  Imagi- 
naire,”  “we  chat  together,  he  writes  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  me,  I  don’t  take  them,  and  I  am 
cured  !  ” 


Fontenelle,  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  France, 
when  elected  to  the  Academy,  exclaimed :  “  Now 
there  are  only  thirty-nine  persons  in  the  world 
who' have  more  wit  than  I  have.” 


A  nobleman  who  was  fond  of  painting,  having 
showed  one  of  his  pictures  to  Le  Poussin,  this 
famous  painter  told  him,  “Monsieur,  to  become 
skilled  you  need  one  thing  only, — to  be  poor.” 

Congreve,  the  English  poet,  spoke  of  his 
writings  as  mere  trifles,  unworthy  of  his  noble 
birth.  One  day  when  Voltaire  called  on  him, 
he  hinted  to  the  Frenchman  that  he  was  receiv¬ 
ing  him  only  on  account  of  Voltaire’s  being  a 
nobleman.  The  latter,  indignant  at  such  a  re¬ 
mark,  replied:  “I  can  assure  you  that  had 
you  had  only  the  quality  of  birth,  I,  for  my 
part,  would  not  have  called  on  you.” 
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The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  being  told  that  Vol¬ 
taire  had  adapted  a  poetical  eulogium  he  had 
written  for  the  Duke  when  the  latter  was  minister 
of  state,  to  the  successor  of  the  fallen  statesman, 
ordered  a  weather  cock  made  representing  Vol¬ 
taire’s  head,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney  of  his  palace  with  this  inscription : 
“ I  turn  to  all  winds.”  ’ 

At  the  time  that  Frederic  II  used  to  sup  with 
his  French  philosophers  he  demanded  of  them 
one  day:  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
the  King  of  Prussia?”  Every  guest  tried  a 
flattering  and  witty  rejoinder.  When  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Argens’  turn  came  he  said,  “Sire,  what 
would  I  do  ?  I  would  sell  my  kingdom,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  small  province  in  France.” 


A  French  philosopher  said  that  at  any  age 
a  man  has  good  reasons  to  marry  for  he  said  : 
“  A  wife  is  a  mistress  to  a  young  man,  a  com¬ 
panion  and  partner  to  a  man  of  mature  age,  and 
a  nurse  to  an  old  man.” 


The  same  philosopher  said  about  talking : 
“  To  talk  much  and  well  is  the  privilege  of  a 
great  mind ;  to  talk  little  and  well  is  the  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  the  wise  man;  to  talk  much  and 
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poorly  is  the  particular  function  of  the  fop  ;  to 
talk  little  and  badly  is  the  defect  of  the  fool.” 


The  smoked  hams  of  Bayonne  are  the  most 
delicious  in  France.  The  bishop  of  that  city 
being  once  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  called  on  the 
great  wit  of  the  time,  Piron.  The  wag  with  his 
habitual  gayety,  said  to  the  prelate  in  greeting 
him  :  “My  lord,  I  have  a  great  veneration  for 
the  hams  of  your  diocese.” 


Chapelle  was  taking  supper  at  Segrais’  house 
with  Boileau  and  several  other  writers.  Boileau 
read  a  few  extracts  from  his  Lutrin.  Chapelle 
criticised  some  parts.  Boileau,  angered, 
shouted:  “Keep  silent;  you  are  intoxicated.” 
“I  am  not  so  intoxicated  with  wine  as  you  are 
with  your  verses  !  ”  retorted  the  critic. 

A  man  of  a  refined  mind  but  of  physical  de¬ 
formity,  somewhat  resembles  an  oyster :  the 
shell  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  its  contents 
are  exquisite  to  the  taste. 

Fontenelle,  meeting  a  gentleman  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  had  just  married,  asked  him  if 
his  wife  was  pretty.  “She  is  very  kind,  she  is 
spiritual  and  well  educated,”  said  his  friend. 
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“That  is  not  what  I  asked  you,”  said  the  phi¬ 
losopher;  “is  she  pretty?  That  is  all  that  a 
woman  is  obliged  to  be.  ’  ’ 


Roche-Flavin  was  accepted  as  councilor  at 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  when  he  was  only 
twenty -two  years  old,  although  twenty-five  was 
the  age  required.  Being  asked  how  he  had 
managed  to  present  a  false  certificate  as  to  his 
age,  he  replied,  “Oh!  I  found  very  easily 
as  many  friends  as  I  wanted  to  lend  me  a  few 
years.  It  would  have  been  a  much  harder  job 
to  get  them  to  lend  me  the  same  number  of 
pounds.” 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Turgot,  was  at 
the  Marquis  de  Villette’s  when  he  was  stricken 
with  gout  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly 
move  his  lower  limbs.  Voltaire  just  then  paid 
a  call.  “How  is  M.  Turgot?”  he  inquired. 
“I  am  suffering  a  great  deal;  my  feet  cannot 
carry  me  any  longer.”  “  When  I  see  M.  Tur¬ 
got,  I  fancy  I  see  Nebuchadnezzar.”  “Yes,  the 
feet  of  clay,”  said  the  statesman.  “And  the 
head  of  gold,”  added  the  witty  Voltaire. 

Fontenelle  never  augured  much  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  Law ;  he  called  it  the  falling  sys- 
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tem.  He  was  one  morning  at  the  audience  of 
the  Regent  but  dared  not  approach  the  Prince, 
who  was  aware  of  his  disapprobation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Regent  called  him,  saying,  “  Well, 
Fontenelle,  what  news?”  “My  lord,”  said 

F - ,  “  do  you  hope  to  pull  through  ?  ”  “I 

certainly  do.”  “So  much  the  better  for  you, 
my  lord,  for  everybody  will  not  be  able  to  say 
so.” 


A  second-rate  writer  was  telling  Piron  that 
he  wished  to  set  at  some  work  no  one  had  ever 
attempted  before.  “  Write  your  eulogium,” 
said  Piron. 


There  are  fewer  ungrateful  persons  than  dis¬ 
contented  ones,  because  there  are  more  candi¬ 
dates  for  places  than  places.  An  important  pos¬ 
ition  being  vacant,  the  anteroom  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  full  of  applicants,  at  least  eleven  of  whom 
were  all  well  recommended.  “  You  are  going 
to  make  some  mortal  very  happy,”  said  a  friend 
to  the  minister.  “  Not  at  all,”  said  he;  “I  am 
going  to  make  ten  disgruntled  ones  and  one  in¬ 
grate.” 

A  French  statesman  presented  an  abbe  with 
his  portrait :  the  latter  thanked  him,  and  a  few 
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days  later  told  him  that  he  was  daily  paying  his 
respects  to  the  picture.  “And,”  said  the  im¬ 
portant  man,  “did  you  receive  anything?” 
“  No,”  responded  the  abbot,  “for  it  is  too  life¬ 
like  a  picture.” 


The  Marquis  de  -  was  very  short¬ 

sighted.  Being  in  the  Park  of  Versailles  one 
day,  and  meeting  a  Duchess  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  wished  to  kiss  her.  She  turned  around 
swiftly  and  hid  behind  a  statue  of  some  goddess 
which  the  Marquis  embraced  instead  of  the 
lady.  This  occurrence  having  brought  much 
laughter  upon  the  nobleman,  he  took  it  lightly, 
saying  :  “  Oh  !  plaster  for  plaster,  there  is  not 
much  difference  anyhow.”  This  repartee 
greatly  disconcerted  the  Duchess,  for  she  had  a 
thick  coating  of  powder  on  her  face. 


The  Marshal  d’Estrees  was  103  years  old. 
Upon  being  told  of  the  death  of  M.  le  Due  de 
Tresnes  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  he  said  :  “  I 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  am  not  surprised. 
His  was  a  worn-out  and  decayed  body.  I  al¬ 
ways  said  that  man  would  not  live  long.” 

A  young  Marquis  who  had  squandered  his 
fortune,  wedded  an  old  but  very  wealthy  lady 
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who  had  made  him  a  gift  of  all  her  earthly  be¬ 
longings.  As  might  be  expected,  the  young 
man  soon  grew  indifferent  to  his  wife  and  led  a 
gay  life  with  his  friends  of  both  sexes  about 
town.  The  old  lady  became  very  indignant 
and  even  suspected  that  her  young  husband 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  One  morning, 
finding  herself  very  ill,  she  declared  that  she 
had  been  poisoned.  “Poisoned!”  said  the 
Marquis,  “and  whom  do  you  accuse  of  such  a 
crime?”  “You,”  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 
“Gentlemen,”  retorted  the  husband,  address¬ 
ing  the  witnesses,  “nothing  is  more  false.  Let 
her  be  opened  and  silence  the  slander.” 

Piron  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  literary  profession.  One  morning  as  he 
was  going  to  the  apartment  of  a  lord,  the  latter 
appeared  in  the  hall  accompanying  another 
titled  person.  “Step  in,”  said  the  lord  to  his 
companion,  who  had  just  stopped  out  of  polite¬ 
ness  in  front  of  Piron,  “  do  enter;  it  is  only  a 
poet.”  “Since  qualities  are  known,”  inter¬ 
posed  Piron,  “I’ll  take  my  rank,”  and  he 
proudly  entered  the  room  first. 

A  civil  magistrate  who  had  as  one  of  his 
clients  an  abbe  of  the  cathedral,  noticed  that  the 
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priest  never  came  to  court  before  high  noon. 
So  one  day  he  told  him,  “Monsieur  l’abbe, 
it  seems  that  you  sleep  late  in  the  morning.” 
“Your  Honor,”  retorted  the  priest,  “we 
haven’t  the  chance  of  the  court  hours.” 

A  “  Grand  Seigneur”  left  by  his  will  legacies 
to  each  one  of  his  servants  except  his  ‘  ‘  intend- 
ant,"  or  manager.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
could  believe  he  had  forgotten  him,  he  inserted  : 
“I  bequeath  nothing  to  my  ‘intendant,’  as  he 
has  been  twenty  years  in  my  service.” 


Some  noblemen  at  court  were  discussing  what 
salaries  they  paid  their  head-butler.  “  As  for 
me,”  said  one,  “  I  give  him  1,000  francs.”  “  I 
allow  mine  1,500,”  said  another.  “I  let  him 
have  4,000  francs,”  remarked  a  third.  The 
amount  seemed  exorbitant  for  the  times.  “But 
do  you  pay  him  ?  ”  remarked  some  one.  “Oh  ! 
no  ;  what  do  you  take  me  for?  ” 

A  bishop  burning  with  ambition  to  become  a 
cardinal  was  all  the  time  in  poor  health.  His 
chaplain,  on  the  contrary,  was  plump  and  fat  as 
a  lark.  “What  do  you  do  to  keep  in  such 
good  health,”  said  the  bishop,  “while  I,  with 
all  the  care  I  am  taking,  am  always  ailing.” 
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“The  reason  of  it,  my  lord,”  said  the  pool 
priest,  “  is  because  you  have  your  hat  in  your 
head,  while  I  have  my  head  in  my  hat.” 


A  gray-friar  having  become  bishop  of  a  city 
of  France,  went  to  Rome  to  try  to  be  elevated 
to  the  exalted  position  of  a  cardinal.  But  the 
Holy  father  having  told  him  that  he  heard 
the  bishop  was  a  bastard,  the  latter  retorted  : 
“Your  Holiness  has  made  so  many  asses  car¬ 
dinals  that  he  may  just  as  well  add  a  mule.” 


M.  d’Aubigne  was  visiting  the  museum  of  the 
old  Louvre  when  he  met  two  old  ladies  who  in¬ 
quired  of  him  what  he  was  doing  in  the  old 
palace.  “You  see,”  replied  D’Aubign6,  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  “I  am  admiring  antiques.” 

A  Gascon  having  had  some  trouble  with  the 
bishop  of  Bazas,  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  pray  within  the  diocese  of  that  priest. 
Crossing  a  river  some  time  after,  and  finding 
himself  in  peril,  the  boatman  told  him  that  the 
only  hope  was  to  pray,  and  trust  in  God. 
“Tut,  tut,”  said  the  Gascon,  “are  we  yet  be¬ 
yond  the  jurisdiction  of  Bazas  ?  ” 

The  first  president  of  the  high  court  of  France 
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was  asked  what  he  intended  to  make  of  his 
nephew,  at  the  time  a  mere  lad.  “  If  he  proves 
to  be  a  handsome  boy,  I  will  make  a  solicitor  of 
him,  but,  if  he  is  ugly  and  good  for  little  I  will 
secure  him  a  seat  as  judge.” 


A  person  said  to  the  financier  Terray  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  his  operations:  “Well,  well, 
this  looks  much  like  taking  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  !  ”  “But  where  do 
you  wish  me  to  get  it  from?  ”  was  the  answer. 

A  French  cardinal  was  chatting  with  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  at  a  window  of  the  Vatican, 
when  there  passed  in  the  street  the  Princess 

B - ,  the  rarest  beauty  of  her  time.  She 

was  gorgeously  dressed  decolletee.  On  her 
bosom  lay  a  sparkling  cross  of  gold.  “  Your 
Holiness,”  said  the  Cardinal,  “do  you  notice 
the  ‘ bella  croce'?"  (fine  cross).  “E  piu 
bello,”  said  the  Pope,  “il  calvario  che  la 
croce  !  ”  (More  beautiful  is  the  calvary  than 
the  cross). 

Montesquieu  relates,  that  one  day,  Moolla 
Museerodeen  in  a  mosque  ascended  the  desk 
and  thus  addressed  his  audience :  “Oh!  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Faithful,  do  you  know  what  I  am 
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going  to  say?”  They  answered,  “No!” 
“Well,  then,”  replied  he,  “it  is  of  no  use  for 
me  to  waste  my  time  on  so  stupid  a  set  of 
people  !  ”  And  saying  this,  he  came  down  and 
dismissed  them.  Next  day  he  again  mounted 
the  desk  and  asked  :  ‘  ‘  Oh  !  true  Musselmans, 
do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  ”  “We 
do,”  said  they.  “Then,”  replied  he,  “there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you.”  And  again  he 
let  them  go.  The  third  time  his  audience 
thought  they  would  catch  him,  and  on  his  put¬ 
ting  the  usual  question,  they  answered,  “  Some 
of  us  do,  and  some  of  us  do  not.”  “Well, 
then,”  replied  he,  “let  those  who  know  tell 
those  who  do  not.” 

Voltaire  was  affected  with  a  kind  of  voracious 
hunger,  and  on  that  account  always  carried  a 
crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  at  which  he  kept 
gnawing  often.  Piron,  on  the  contrary,  had 
most  of  the  time  a  small  bottle  of  liquor  in  his 
pocket.  One  afternoon  both  were  paying  a  call 
on  a  lady.  Voltaire  pulled  out  his  crust  several 
times  to  take  a  bite  of  it.  Every  time  he  did 
so,  Piron  pulled  his  flask  and  took  a  sip.  This 
angered  Voltaire,  who  exclaimed:  “This  is  no 
pleasantry ;  it  is  a  real  affection  that  obliges  me 
to  eat  thus  at  every  hour.”  “Well,”  said 
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Piron  laughing,  “why  can’t  I  have  also  an 
affection  that  obliges  me  to  drink  at  all  hours  ?  ” 

Voltaire  having  had  a  great  theatrical  success 
with  one  of  his  tragedies,  Piron  came  to  pay  his 
compliments.  “Here  is,”  he  said,  “a  real 
triumph,  that  is  going  to  disconcert  the  envi¬ 
ous.  What  are  they  going  to  say  about  it?” 
“That  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,” 
responded  our  author. 


Voltaire  and  Piron  had  both  been  invited  to 
the  chateau  of  some  “ grand  seigneur."  One 
afternoon,  after  a  sharp  discussion,  Voltaire  left 
his  friend  abruptly  and  went  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  woods.  Piron,  offended  with  such  behavior, 
went  to  Voltaire’s  room  and  wrote  on  the  door 
the  word  “  Coquin"  (scoundrel).  Some  time 
after,  Voltaire  came  back  and  called  on  his 
friend.  Piron  received  him  in  a  friendly  way 
and  asked  him:  “What  good  chance  brings 
you  here?”  “I  just  saw  your  card  on  my 
door,”  replied  Voltaire  “and  I  came  to  return 
the  visit.” 


Zaire,  the  most  perfect  of  Voltaire’s  tragedies, 
did  not  meet  with  great  favor  at  the  first  per¬ 
formance.  The  audience  remained  cold,  un- 
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moved.  Voltaire  was  indignant.  To  console 
himself  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Piron  who 
was  at  hand :  “  Truly  they  do  not  applaud,  but 
they  do  not  hiss,”  to  which  Piron  replied: 
“How  do  you  expect  them  to  hiss  when  they 
are  gaping?  ” 

The  two  contemporary  French  wits,  although 
good  friends,  were  constantly  exchanging  sar¬ 
castic  remarks  and  pointed  reparties.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  who  was  fond  of  both  but 
tired  of  their  eternal  discussions,  invited  them 
one  night  to  dinner,  with  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that  Piron,  the  more  sarcastic  of  the 
two,  would  be  allowed  only  four  words  during 
the  whole  meal.  All  went  well,  Voltaire  enter¬ 
taining  his  host  with  his  sparkling  wit,  while 
Piron  was  eating.  At  dessert  strawberries  were 
brought,  and  Voltaire  being  very  fond  of  them, 
remarked:  “I  could  eat  as  many  as  Samson 
killed  of  Philistines.”  Now  Piron  saw  his  op¬ 
portunity,  and  said:  “With  the  same  jaw” 
(four  words). 

Voltaire  used  to  compare  the  inventors  of 
systems  or  methods  to  the  dancers  of  the 
“  minuet  ”  who  are  all  the  time  in  motion  with¬ 
out  advancing  a  step,  and  are  found  at  the  end 
at  the  very  place  they  started  from. 
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D’Alembert  used  to  say  to  Voltaire,  who  was 
always  eager  for  the  approbation  and  praises  of 
anybody :  “  You  have  glory  worth  a  million 
and  you  are  seeking  for  a  cent’s  worth.” 

Not  long  ago  the  French  Academy  consumed 
a  session  in  discussing  the  relative  greatness  of 
Voltaire  and  Jonathan  Swift.  It  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Academy  gave  the  higher  award 
to  Voltaire,  not  only  because  he  was  French 
but  because  he  fought  a  larger  battle  than  Swift 
cared  to  enter.  Swift  was,  before  everything 
else,  a  politician ;  Voltaire  was  a  broad  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  always  a  literary  man.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  satire  of  Swift  which  the  French 
most  enjoy  is  his  reply  to  Lady  Carteret,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  was 
telling  him  that  the  air  of  his  country  was  in¬ 
deed  very  good.  “For  God’s  sake  don’t  go  and 
tell  it  in  England  ;  they  would  surely  tax  it.” 

After  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  Voltaire 
gave  his  impressions  of  the  country  in  this 
single  line : 

“  Canards ,  canaux,  canailles  /”  (Ducks, 
canals,  rabble  ! ) 

Places  and  offices  have  always  been  distrib¬ 
uted,  not  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  but 
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more  by  influence  and  reward.  Voltaire  no¬ 
ticing  the  fact  in  his  writings,  alludes  to  a  situ¬ 
ation  just  granted  by  Parliament,  and  says : 
“A  mathematician  was  needed,  a  dancer  got 
the  place.” 

To  a  critic  of  his  tragedy  “The  Orphans  of 
China,”  Voltaire  remarked:  “I  would  have 
painted  the  Tartars  much  more  Tartar  if  the 
French  were  not  so  Frenchy.” 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  introduced  his  son 
to  Voltaire,  and  asked  that  he  bless  the  lad,  the 
philosopher  merely  placed  his  hand  over  the 
head  of  the  child,  saying:  “ Dieu  et  la 
Liberte  !”  (God  and  Liberty  !) 

“Let  us  work,  let  us  work,  without  reason¬ 
ing, — it  is  the  only  means  by  which  to  make 
life  bearable.”— -Voltaire. 


“When  large  interests  or  great  passions  are 
involved,  Nature  renders  men  really  eloquent. 
Whoever  is  strongly  moved  sees  things  differ¬ 
ently  from  other  people.” — Voltaire. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  had  sent  to  Voltaire 
an  ivory  box  which  she  herself  had  made  at  the 
lathe.  This  man’s  work  done  by  the  delicate 
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hands  of  a  woman  gave  Voltaire  a  strange  idea. 
After  taking  a  few  lessons  of  his  niece  in  knit¬ 
ting,  he  sent  to  Catherine,  in  return  for  her 
present,  part  of  a  pair  of  stockings  which  he 
had  knit  in  white  silk, — together  with  an  epistle 
in  verse  in  which  he  explained  his  purpose  to 
the  Empress. 

This  historical  anecdote  was  at  first  very  little 
known,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  a  reliable 
person  who  saw  Voltaire  at  Ferney  knitting. 

This  recalls  Hercules  spinning  at  the  feet  of 
Omphale. 

In  his  old  age  Voltaire,  retired  at  Ferney,  had 
a  church  built  there  and  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  the  front  thereof,  the  vain  record  : 

“  Voltaire  erexit  hoc  Templum  Deo,"  (Vol¬ 
taire  budded  this  temple  to  God). 

Voltaire  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  after  the  exertions  of  a  last  journey  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  feted  and  honored  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  repeated  several  times  :  “You 
want  to  smother  me  under  roses.”  On  his 
death-bed,  friends  and  officials  wished  him  to 
see  a  priest  and  retract  some  of  his  utterances. 
His  only  reply,  notwithstanding  many  false 
stories  to  the  contrary,  was:  “Let  me  die  in 
peace.  ’  ’ 
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In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  any  excess 
in  the  press,  at  the  legislative  tribune,  or  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  was  committed,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say:  “  C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire,” 
(It  is  Voltaire’s  fault).  Let  us  take  this  as  a 
measure  of  his  powerful  influence  over  the 
masses. 


Proudhon,  the  most  extreme  of  the  French 
philosophers,  said  one  day  :  “You  hear  all  over 
the  land  that  religion  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
people,  that  it  is  becoming  the  private  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  rich ;  like  music,  fashions,  and 
sports,  it  is  for  them  but  an  adornment  of  life. 
What  is  the  cause  of  such  a  change?  Is  it 
Voltaire’s  or  Rousseau’s  fault  ?  Or,  more  likely, 
is  it  not  the  church  itself,  that  is  to  blame?  ” 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  greatest  French 
philosopher  after  Voltaire,  did  not  believe 
in  birth,  rank  and  potentates.  One  day  he 
attended  quite  an  important  function  in  a  small 
town  of  France.  Conversation  turned  upon  the 
advantages  of  nobility,  the  honor  of  receiving  or 
of  being  among  royalties,  etc.  All  the  com¬ 
pany  were  agreed  on  the  subject.  Two  persons 
only  kept  silent,  Jean  Jacques  and  a  stranger,  a 
young  and  handsome  girl,  who  was  sitting  beside 
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him.  At  a  point  in  the  conversation,  Rousseau 
not  being  able  to  restrain  himself  any  longer, 
was  opening  his  mouth  to  remonstrate,  when  the 
young  lady  next  to  him  put  her  hand  over  his 
mouth,  saying,  “Keep  quiet,  Jean  Jacques;  they 
could  not  understand  you.” 


Diderot  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  said  that 
“people  who  are  born  blind  have  some  ideas 
different  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  their 
eyesight.”  This  assertion,  which  was  proved  to 
be  true  by  later  scientists,  was  deemed  at  the 
time  of  Diderot  dangerous  to  the  State,  for  he 
was  on  account  of  that  book  arrested,  and  with¬ 
out  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Vincennes. 


In  his  “Barbier  de  Seville,  ’’Beaumarchais 
makes  Figaro  tell  his  master,  the  Count  d’Al- 
maviva :  “  With  the  qualities  you  require  of 

your  lackeys,  are  you  acquainted  with  many 
masters  that  be  worthy  to  be  taken  as  valets?  ” 

Many  animals,  and  even  insects,  are  known 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  sound,  and  so  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music  that  the 
most  timid  have  frequently  approached,  and 
even  become  familiar  with  man,  who,  as  instinct 
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tells  them,  is  their  mortal  enemy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  will  offer  a  striking  example  of 
different  sentiments  in  different  animals. 

A  gentleman  named  Pellisson  was  secretary 
to  Fouquet,  Minister  of  Finances  under  Louis 
XIV,  but  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  were  so 
badly  conducted  that  the  minister  was  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  his 
secretary,  Pellisson,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
confinement  in  the  Bastile. 

During  his  imprisonment,  Pellisson,  who 
knew  the  value  of  time,  and  could  not  remain 
idle,  occupied  himself  in  reading,  in  writing, 
and  frequently,  as  a  kind  of  relaxation  from 
study,  he  would  play  on  the  flute.  On  these 
occasions  he  often  remarked  that  a  large  spider, 
which  had  made  its  web  in  a  corner  of  his  room, 
came  out  of  its  hole  and  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
music.  Pellisson,  to  encourage  it,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  play,  and  at  last  the  insect  became  so 
familiar  that  it  would  approach  the  prisoner  and 
feed  in  his  hand. 

This  was  a  great  pleasure  for  Pellisson ;  he 
became  fond  of  the  insect  he  had  thus  tamed, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  companion,  and  found,  even 
in  such  society,  a  relief  from  solitude. 

The  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  jailers,  they  communicated  it  to  the 
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governor  of  the  Bastile,  who,  being  a  man  in¬ 
capable  of  sympathy,  fulfilled  but  too  well  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  by  his  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  captives  rendered  imprisonment  in  that 
citadel  one  of  the  most  dreadful  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted. 

Determined  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  the 
consolation  he  had  acquired,  the  governor  went 
to  his  cell  and  said,  “  Well,  Mr.  Pellisson,  I  hear 
you  have  found  a  companion.”  “It  is  true,” 
replied  he,  “  and  though  we  cannot  converse,  we 
understand  each  other  very  well.”  “  But  I  can 
hardly  believe  what  I  have  been  told,”  said  the 
governor,  “and  I  should  like  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth.”  Pellisson,  not  suspecting  any  bad 
intention,  immediately  called  the  insect,  which 
came  and  fed  in  his  hand,  and  suffered  itself  to 
be  caressed ;  but  the  governor,  watching  an 
opportunity,  brushed  it  off,  and  immediately 
crushing  it  under  his  foot,  left  the  room  without 
saying  a  word.  Pellisson  was  released  from 
prison  a  short  time  after  by  the  King,  who  re¬ 
stored  him  to  favor  and  loaded  him  with  honors ; 
but  he  was  frequently  heard  to  say  he  would 
never  forgive  the  governor  that  act  of  wanton 
cruelty. 


Ptllisson  was  very  homely.  One  day  he  was 
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on  the  street,  when  a  pretty  woman  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  without  speaking,  led  him  to 
a  neighboring  house.  Pellisson  did  not  know 
what  to  think,  and  was  flattering  himself  on  this 
fortunate  adventure.  The  lady  introduced  him 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  saying  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  “  Trait  pour  trait,"  (feature  for  feature), 
whereupon  she  left  hurriedly.  Pellisson,  re¬ 
covering  from  his  surprise,  asked  the  master  of 
the  house  what  all  this  meant,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  explain.  After  some  entreaty  he 
reluctantly  admitted  that  he  was  a  painter  of 
pictures,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  paint  for  the 
lady  the  “  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Desert/' 
and  that  the  lady  and  he  were  at  a  loss  where 
to  find  a  model  for  the  devil,  when  she  found 
Pellisson  and  brought  him  in  for  that  purpose. 


“Moliere,”  the  greatest  French  comic  play¬ 
wright,  was  very  charitably  inclined  and  when 
success  had  brought  him  wealth  he  gave  to 
every  one  that  asked  of  him.  Upon  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  he  had  given  alms  to  a  beggar  on 
the  road  from  St.  Germain  to  Paris,  the  men¬ 
dicant  ran  after  him  to  show  that  he  had  given 
a  twenty  franc  gold  piece  instead  of  a  “sou.” 
Surprised  at  such  honesty  in  a  person  of  so  low 
degree,  Moliere  exclaimed  :  “  Where  does  Vir- 
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tue  hide  herself !  ’  ’  showing  how  well  Moliere 
understood  and  knew  men. 


La  Fontaine,  the  greatest  French  fabulist, 
was  accustomed  to  breakfast  every  morning  on 
some  fruit.  One  morning  he  took  a  pear,  and 
placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece  with  the  intention 
of  eating  it  later.  Then  he  passed  into  his 
private  study.  A  few  minutes  later  one  of  his 
friends  called.  He  was  ushered  into  the  first 
room,  and  seeing  the  pear,  ate  it.  La  Fontaine 
coming  into  the  room  to  meet  his  friend,  and 
not  seeing  the  pear,  exclaimed  :  “  Dear  me, 

who  ate  the  pear  I  placed  on  this  mantelpiece  ?  ” 
“Not  I,”  replied  the  caller.  “I  am  delighted, 
my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  not  you,  for  I  had  put 
arsenic  in  it  to  kill  the  rats  !  ”  “  O  !  Heavens  !  ” 

cried  the  friend,  “  arsenic  !  I  am  poisoned  ! 
give  me  an  antidote!”  “  Be  quiet,”  said  La 
Fontaine  blandly,  “be  at  rest.  This  was  only 
a  subterfuge  to  find  out  who  ate  my  pear.” 

A  miller  had  an  ass  that  was  useless  to  him ; 
so  he  resolved  to  dispose  of  him  at  the  first  fair. 
The  day  being  come,  he  said  to  his  son:  “I 
want  to  sell  master  Grizzle ;  we  do  not  want 
him  :  our  horses  and  our  mules  suffice  to  carry 
the  flour,  and  the  grain.” 
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“You  are  right,  father  ;  this  animal  does  not 
work;  he  does  nothing  but  bray,  and  trouble 
the  repose  of  our  neighbors.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  accompany  you  to  the  fair.” 

The  father  consents  to  it.  They  set  out,  the 
father,  the  son,  and  the  ass.  Not  to  tire  the 
ass,  and  to  make  him  appear  fresh,  they  tie  his 
feet,  and  carry  him  by  means  of  a  pole,  which 
each  one  held  by  an  end.  The  first  person  who 
saw  them  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Poor  simpletons !  What  farce  are  you 
acting?  The  most  stupid  of  the  three  is  not 
that  which  you  carry.” 

“You  are  in  the  right,”  said  the  miller, 
blushing  at  his  simplicity  ;  “I  acknowledge  my 
error.  ’  ’ 

Instantly  he  unties  the  beast,  and  drives  it  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  ass  who  likes  to  be  carried, 
complains  in  his  gibberish  because  they  make 
him  walk.  The  miller  does  not  listen  to  his 
complaints,  and  his  son  gets  upon  the  ass. 

“You  do  not  think  of  it,  heedless  young 
man,”  said  a  man  who  passed  by  the  same  way. 
“  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  leave  behind  you  this 
poor  old  man  who  is  quite  spent  ?  Come  down  : 
you  are  tall  and  robust :  it  is  your  turn  to  fol¬ 
low  and  the  gray  beard’s  to  mount  upon  the 
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“Sir,”  said  the  miller,  “have  a  little 
patience:  you  will  be  satisfied.”  The  boy 
alights,  and  his  father  gets  upon  the  ass. 

“What  barbarity,”  said  an  old  woman,  “to 
suffer  that  young  man  to  go  on  foot,  whilst  this 
old  dotard  is  seated  like  a  bishop,  and  thinks  to 
be  very  wise  !  ’  ’ 

The  father  thought  he  did  wrong,  and  took 
his  son  behind.  Master  Grizzle  complained  in 
his  turn.  “  How  cruel  you  are  to  treat  thus  a 
poor  beast  that  has  served  you  for  so  long  a  time  ! 
You  crush  me,  my  good  master.” 

“Go  on,  Grizzle.”  Grizzle  obeys.  A  mo¬ 
ment  after,  they  meet  other  travelers.  Each 
one  found  a  fault.  One  said  :  “  These  people 

are  crazy.  The  ass  is  quite  exhausted.”  An¬ 
other  added  :  “  He  will  die  under  their  weight : 

undoubtedly,  they  only  want  to  sell  his  skin  at 
the  fair.”  “Zounds,”  said  the  miller  in  a 
passion,  “he  is  a  fool  indeed  who  pretends  to 
please  everybody.  However,  let  us  see  if  I 
cannot  bring  it  about.”  They  both  alight, 
father  and  son.  The  ass  unfreed  of  his  heavy 
load  walks  before  them,  pricking  up  his  ears,  and 
pleased  at  being  at  his  ease. 

Scarcely  had  they  walked  a  mile,  when  an¬ 
other  traveler  met  them.  New  reproach. 
“Since  what  time,”  he  asked,  “is  it  the 
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fashion,  that  an  ass  should  travel  at  his  ease, 
and  that  a  miller  should  go  on  foot !  ” 

“  You  are  right,”  answered  the  master, 
‘  ‘  those  whom  we  met  before  you,  pretended  the 
same  thing;  but  blame  me,  or  praise  me,  I 
want,  henceforward  to  be  my  own  adviser.” 
He  did  so,  and  did  well. 


To  love,  and  to  sing,  that  is  all  my  life. — 
Lamartine. 


To  love,  to  love  is  to  be  good  to  oneself.  To 
make  oneself  to  be  loved,  is  to  be  good  to 
others. — Beranger. 


How  well  our  wise  Gauls  knew  their  tongue, 
when  to  express  “Aimer,”  to  love,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  “  Amer,”  bitter;  for  bitter  are  thy 
fruits,  O  Love  !  and  full  of  bitterness  are  the 
sweets  that  one  encounters  in  order  to  love  well. 
— D’Urfee. 


One  must  love,  to  be  loved. — J.  J.  Rous¬ 
seau. 


The  more  we  see  of  each  other,  the  less  we 
love  each  other. — Casimir  Bonjour. 
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A  genius  appeared  one  day  to  a  little  boy, 
and  presenting  him  with  a  ball  of  thread  said  : 
“Here,  take  this,  it  is  the  thread  of  thy  life; 
you  may  be  sparing  or  prodigal  of  it,  as  you 
please.  So  long  as  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
condition,  touch  not  the  thread,  and  the  hand 
of  time  will  stand  still  for  you ;  but  when  life 
appears  wearisome,  pull  the  thread,  and  your 
days  will  pass  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.” 

The  child  received  the  mysterious  present 
with  joy,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  put  its 
power  to  the  test.  He  was  impatient  of  the 
control  of  the  servants  who  had  charge  of  him  ; 
and  was  often  out  of  humor,  when  his  parents, 
for  his  own  good,  opposed  his  whims.  “  How 
happy  one  is,”  said  he,  “when  one  has  no 
longer  a  nurse,  when  one  is  a  big  boy,  when  one 
is  ten  years  old  !  ”  To  be  so,  he  had  only  to 
unwind  a  few  turns  of  the  thread. 

But  another  kind  of  authority  succeeded  to 
the  superintendence  of  servants.  The  boy  had 
no  longer  a  nurse  :  they  gave  him  a  tutor. 
Every  day,  he  pulled  the  thread,  imperceptibly 
as  it  were,  in  order  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
his  lessons.  But  his  tutor  accompanied  him, 
even  in  his  recreations,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
idea  of  having  a  continual  spy  upon  his  actions, 
he  pulled  the  thread,  till  he  felt  he  had  a  beard 
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upon  his  chin.  “  Now  I  am  happy,”  cried  he; 
“at  length,  I  am  free.” 

He  was  soon  tired  of  the  enjoyment  of  this 
liberty.  He  envied  the  lot  of  grown  up  men, 
who  had  a  position  in  society,  a  wife  and  family  : 
he  sacrificed  a  little  bit  more  of  the  thread,  and 
found  himself  filling  an  important  office,  owner 
of  a  splendid  mansion,  and  surrounded  with 
handsome  children. 

“This  is  all  very  well,”  said  he,  “mighty 
well ;  my  place  is  a  capital  one,  but  it  condemns 
me  to  perfect  drudgery  ;  my  children  are  charm¬ 
ing  but  they  often  fatigue  me  with  their  prattle. 
Oh  !  how  I  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  have 
my  pension,  and  when  I  shall  settle  my  boys 
and  girls  !  ”  As  he  made  this  reflection,  he 
happened  to  have  his  hand  on  the  ball  of  thread  : 
he  could  not  help  pulling  it.  The  looking-glass 
immediately  reflected  his  gray  hairs;  and  his 
children,  double  in  number,  grouped  themselves 
around  him. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  his  sons-in-law  and  his 
daughters-in-law,  he  wished  to  be  a  grandfather. 
“What  a  pleasure  it  would  be,”  said  he,  “to 
dandle  upon  my  knees  the  children  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  !  ”  He  had  again  recourse  to  the  ball  of 
thread  to  satisfy  his  fancy.  The  little  boys  and 
girls  arrived,  filling  their  grandpapa’s  apartment 
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with  their  cries ;  but,  alas  !  gout,  rheumatism 
and  other  infirmities  came  likewise. 

The  old  man,  confined  to  his  bed,  a  stranger 
to  every  pleasure,  with  his  senses  impaired, 
would  often  cry  out:  “When  will  all  this 
end  ?  ”  By  the  slightest  gesture  he  might  have 
terminated  all  his  woes,  as  he  still  possessed  the 
fatal  ball ;  but  for  some  time  past  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  niggard  of  the  precious  thread ;  he 
treasured  it  up  without  touching  it.  One  day 
however,  overcome  with  pain,  he  pulled  it,  and 
behold  him  at  rest  forever. 

The  poor  man  had  not  lived  altogether  more 
than  six  months  since  the  visit  of  the  Genius. 
Did  Heaven  but  listen  to  our  desires,  the  term 
of  our  life  would  often  be  no  longer. 


A  gentleman  was  traveling  on  horseback, 
some  years  ago,  not  far  from  Toulouse,  and  be¬ 
ing  surprised  toward  night  by  a  terrible  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  rain  and  wind,  he 
took  refuge  at  a  small  inn,  near  the  village  of 
St.  Gabelle.  The  house  was  almost  full  of 
Spanish  travelers  and  others,  who  like  our 
gentleman  had  sought  shelter  from  the  tempest. 
The  company  drew  around  the  fire,  and,  after 
conversing  some  time  on  the  horrors  of  traveling 
in  a  mountainous  country  on  such  a  night,  they 
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began  to  talk  of  supernatural  appearances,  of 
witchcraft,  etc.  One  of  the  Spaniards  appeared 
very  ardent  in  the  conversation,  and  firmly  sup¬ 
ported  his  belief  in  spectres,  relating  several 
stories  in  confirmation  of  it. 

Among  the  company  was  a  young  man  who 
laughed  heartily  at  the  serious  manner  in  which 
the  Spaniard  treated  the  subject ;  the  latter 
observing  this,  said  to  him,  “  I  advise  you,  sir, 
not  to  laugh  at  what  you  don’t  understand.” 
“Why!”  replied  the  other,  “would  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  me  believe  in  apparitions  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  sir,  if  you  possessed  sufficient  courage  to 
contemplate  them.”  The  young  man  rose  with 
indignation  and  said,  “  If  I  did  not  consider 
you  out  of  your  mind,  I  would  make  you  repent 
that  expression.”  The  Spaniard,  immediately 
throwing  his  purse  on  the  table,  cried  out, 
“  There  are  thirty  pieces  of  gold  ;  I  will  forfeit 
them  if,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  don’t  show 
you  the  apparition  of  any  one  of  your  deceased 
acquaintances  that  you  will  name ;  provided  you 
will  forfeit  an  equal  sum  if  I  do.”  “Thirty 
pieces  !  ”  replied  the  other;  “  I  am  only  a  stu¬ 
dent  ;  it  is  more  than  I  ever  possessed ;  I  have 
however,  four,  which  I  will  risk  to  prove  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  what  you  say.”  “  A  mere  excuse,” 
said  the  Spaniard,  “to  conceal  your  fear;  it  is 
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not  worth  while  to  exercise  my  art  for  such  a 
paltry  sum.” 

Our  traveler  felt  greatly  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and,  wishing  to  see  how  the  Spaniard 
would  proceed,  he  threw  four  pieces  to  the 
young  man ;  several  other  strangers  followed  his 
example,  and  the  student  was  soon  in  possession 
of  the  desired  sum.  “Now,  sir,”  said  he,  “I 
defy  you.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  Spaniard, 
“  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to 
shut  you  in  the  next  room,  with  a  table,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.”  The  student  entered,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  see  Francis  Vialat,  who  was  drowned 
three  years  before.  The  company,  to  prevent 
any  trickery,  examined  every  part  of  the 
chamber,  after  which  they  placed  themselves, 
with  the  Spaniard,  outside  the  door.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  some  mysterious  words,  and  then  said 
to  the  student,  “  What  do  you  see?  ”  “I  see,” 
replied  he,  “a  white  vapor  rising,  but  it  has  no 
form.”  “Are  you  afraid?”  “No,”  said  the 
student,  but  in  a  faint  voice.  The  company 
looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 

The  Spaniard,  after  pronouncing  some  more 
mysterious  words,  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice: 
“What  do  you  see,  you  who  would  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  tomb?”  “I  see,”  answered  he, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  “the  vapor  taking  a 
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human  form  !  its  face  is  covered  with  a  veil !  it 
raises  the  veil  !  I  see  its  face  !  It  is  Vialat  ! 
He  approaches  the  table  !  He  is  writing  his 
name  !  ”  “Are  you  afraid  ?  ”  said  the  Spaniard. 
No  answer  was  returned,  and  the  company  at 
the  door  were  petrified  with  horror,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  young  man  screamed  out,  “He  ap¬ 
proaches  me !  He  pursues  me !  .  .  .  He  en¬ 
deavors  to  seize  me  in  his  arms  !  .  .  .  Help  ! 
help  !  help  !  ” 

The  company  burst  open  the  door,  found  the 
student  in  convulsions  on  the  floor,  and  a  paper 
on  the  table,  signed  with  red  ink:  Vialat. 
As  soon  as  the  young  man  recovered  his  senses, 
he  demanded  the  infamous  sorcerer  who  had  in¬ 
voked  the  devil  to  torment  him.  He  had, 
however,  in  the  confusion,  escaped  to  avoid  the 
rage  of  the  student,  who  immediately  rushed 
out  of  the  inn  swearing  vengeance  against  him, 
and  leaving  the  company  to  console  each  other 
for  having  been  duped  by  two  of  those  con¬ 
federated  rogues  who  live  upon  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Humor  of  the  “  Guillotine,"  or  France  during 
the  Revolution. 

“  O  Liberte  !  Liber te  !  Que  de  crimes  commis  en  ton 
nom  !  ” — Mad.  Roland. 

(O  Liberty!  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  !) 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1790,  Dr.  Guillotin, 
a  representative  in  the  National  Assembly,  pro¬ 
posed  the  adoption  of  a  machine  to  replace  be¬ 
heading  by  the  ax  or  by  the  sword.  His  motives 
were  highly  humanitarian  ;  nevertheless  his  name 
is  forever  linked  to  the  sinister  implement  as  the 
following  verse  of  a  popular  song,  demonstrates  : 

“  Ce  fut  le  m6decin 
Guillottin, 

Comme  chacun  devine, 

Qui  congus  le  dessein, 

Mon  cousin, 

De  faire  une  machine, 

Ma  cousine, 

Qu<*.  pour  honorer  le  nom  de  Guillotin 
On  nornrna  la  guillotine.” 
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“  It  was  a  medicine 
Guillotin(e) 

As  any  one  devine 
Who  conceived  the  design 
My  cousin 
To  make  a  machine 
My  cousin 

Which,  honoring  the  name  of  Guillotin 
They  called  ‘  guillotine  ’  1  ” 


The  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  forced  to 
impose  new  taxes  on  some  province,  and  tired 
of  the  remonstrances  of  a  deputy  of  the  States  of 
that  Province  said  to  him  petulantly :  “  And 
what  are  you  going  to  oppose  to  my  will  ? 
What  can  you  do?”  “Obey  and  hate,”  was 
the  answer. 


The  “  States  General  ”  of  France,  a  body 
something  like  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  consisted  of  three  orders :  the  clergy, 
the  nobility  and  the  commons,  in  French  the 
Tiers-Etat,  third  state.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
“States  General”  at  Versailles,  in  1789,  was 
also  the  first  day  of  the  revolution.  A  stormy 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  voting  for 
the  three  orders.  After  five  weeks  of  useless 
debate,  the  Commons  decided  to  take  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  into  their  own  hands,  calling  them- 
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selves  the  “National  Assembly.”  Louis  XVI, 
hearing  of  this,  closed  the  hall  and  suspended 
the  meetings.  The  members  withdrew  to  a 
tennis-court  near  by  and  solemnly  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  an  oath  not  to  separate  until  they  had 
given  France  a  constitution.  This  agreement  is 
known  as  the  “Tennis-Court  Oath.” 

Three  days  after  the  National  Assembly  took 
the  Tennis-Court  Oath,  all  Paris  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment  of  excitement  by  hearing  that 
armed  troops  were  rapidly  gathering  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  An  immense  crowd  gathered  in  the 
Palais-Royal.  There  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  mounted  a  stand  and  flourishing  a  pistol 
shouted  :  “  Citizens,  if  we  would  save  our  lives 
we  must  fly  to  arms.”  The  French  guards 
were  called  out  to  disperse  the  mob  but  refused 
to  fire  on  their  brethren.  The  citizens  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  national  guard.  They 
took  the  blue  and  red  colors  of  Paris  for  a 
cockade,  but  later  La  Fayette  added  to  it  the 
white  (the  Bourbon  color)  to  symbolize  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  the  King  with  the  people  and 
thus  is  due  to  La  Fayette  the  famous  tri-color  of 
France. 


When  the  Commons  of  the  First  French  Na- 
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tional  Assembly  repaired  to  the  Tennis-Court 
they  were  joined  by  some  members  of  the  low 
clergy  and  also  by  a  few  noblemen.  Among 
the  latter  was  Viscount  of  Mirabeau,  the  great¬ 
est  orator  of  the  French  Revolution.  When 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  King  was  dispatched  to 
the  Assembly  at  the  Tennis-Court  to  give  the 
order  to  dissolve,  Mirabeau  answered  him  in 
those  famous  words  :  “  Go  and  tell  your  master 
that  we  are  here  by  the  people’s  will,  and  that 
we  shall  not  leave  but  by  the  power  of  the 
bayonets.” 

The  Viscount  of  Mirabeau,  impetuous  and 
full  of  fight,  was  taking  supper  with  a  sweet- 
tempered  individual  who  was  approving  all 
that  he  was  saying  for  fear  of  angering  him. 
Mirabeau,  disgusted  with  his  meekness,  said  : 
“  Thunder  !  deny  me  something,  if  it  is  only  to 
prove  that  we  are  two.” 

The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  speaking  of  his 
brother,  the  Viscount,  the  great  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  used  to  say  :  “  My  brother  is  the 
most  foolish  and  most  honest  member  of  our  fam¬ 
ily.  He  would  be  the  most  intellectual  and  the 
greatest  scoundrel  of  another  one.” 


Some  of  the  last  utterances  of  Mirabeau,  the 
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great  orator  of  the  French  Revolution,  are  full 
of  vanity.  The  last  time  he  looked  upon  the 
sun  he  said  :  “  If  he  is  not  God,  he  is  at  least 
his  cousin -german.” 

His  last  words  were  :  “  Let  me  die  to  the 
sound  of  delicious  music.” 

When  the  first  “Jacques  Bonhomme  ”  1  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  1789,  the  noble  lord  of  his  county  de¬ 
manded  of  him  :  “  What  are  you  going  to  ask 
of  the  assembly  for  your  constituents?”  “I 
shall  demand,”  he  said,  “to  get  rid  of  pigeons, 
rabbits  and  monks.”  “  Here  is  a  strange  com¬ 
pany,”  remarked  the  nobleman.  “It  is  very 
plain,  my  lord,”  answered  the  countryman ; 
“  the  pigeons  eat  up  our  grain,  the  rabbits  our 
herbs,  and  the  monks  our  sheaves.” 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution  a  wag 
who  was  a  very  rich  man,  thought  it  rare  fun  to 
apply  a  title  to  each  of  his  servants.  He  made 
a  knight  of  his  hostler,  because  in  its  origin 
chevalier  comes  from  cheval,  a  horse ;  he  called 
his  coachman  duke,  for  duke  means  conductor, 
leader.  His  lackeys  were  counts,  for  that  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  comes,  one  who  follows, 


1  The  French  nickname  for  hayseed. 
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who  accompanies.  As  to  the  title  of  marquis, 
as  it  was  invented  to  designate  those  who  kept 
the  frontiers,  or  “marches”  of  the  empire,  he 
gave  it  to  the  janitor  of  his  house. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  “  lit. 
terateur  ”  Rivarol  found  himself  in  company  with 
M.  de  Crequy,  prince  of  the  blood,  and  several 
other  high  noblemen.  Rivarol  repeated  several 
times  in  the  conversation  :  “We  have  lost  our 
rights,  we  have  lost  our  fortunes,”  etc.  M.  de 
Crequy  grew  impatient  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 
“We.  .  .  .  We.  .  .  .”  “  Well,”  said  Rivarol, 
“what  do  you  find  singular  in  my  words?  ”  (In 
French,  singular  translates  both  English  words 
singular  and  peculiar,  or  odd. )  “Zounds!” 
said  M.  de  Crequy,  ‘  ‘  it  is  your  plural  which  I 
find  singular." 

A  manufacturer  of  salt  had  built  a  villa  like 
a  palace.  Showing  it  to  his  friends,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  a  statue  was  wanting  for  a  large 
niche  in  the  vestibule.  “  I  mean  to  put  there,” 
said  he,  “some  allegorical  statue  relating  to 
my  business.”  “Then  you  can  put  Lot’s  wife, 
who  was  changed  into  a  statue  of  salt,”  an¬ 
swered  one  of  his  friends. 


During  the  French  Revolution  the  guillotine 
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was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  human  life,  so  that  in  different  parts 
of  France  various  other  methods  were  devised 
to  dispose  of  the  prisoners.  “Noyades”  were 
employed  at  Nantes  by  Carrier,  a  monster  of 
cruelty.  Great  numbers  of  victims  were  crowded 
into  a  vessel,  which  by  means  of  weights  was 
submerged  until  all  the  unfortunates  were  dead  ; 
then  the  vessel  with  its  ghastly  cargo,  was 
brought  to  the  surface  again.  In  this  manner 
alone  1,500  people  perished  at  Nantes  in  one 
month. 

At  Lyons  during  the  Revolution  “fusillades” 
were  most  employed  for  the  destroying  of  human 
life.  This  method  of  execution  consisted  in 
taking  the  victims  out  in  crowds,  and  mowing 
them  down  with  musket  and  cannon.  Lyons 
had  so  stoutly  resisted  the  Revolution  that  when 
the  city  was  conquered,  after  a  two  months’ 
siege,  the  convention  decreed  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  its  name  changed,  and  a  monument 
erected  on  its  ruins  with  the  inscription  : 

“  Lyons  made  war  upon  liberty, 

Lyons  is  no  more.” 

But  even  the  decree  of  the  convention  could  not 
avail  against  the  immovable  destiny.  Lyons  is 
more  powerful  and  wealthy  than  ever. 
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During  the  French  Revolution,  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre,  the  Vendean  leader,  said  to  a  peasant, 
‘  ‘  I  will  have  all  your  steeples  pulled  down  that 
you  may  no  longer  have  any  objects  by  which 
you  maybe  reminded  of  your  old  superstitions.” 
“You  cannot  help  leaving  us  the  stars,”  replied 
the  peasant,  ‘  ‘  and  we  can  see  them  further  off 
than  our  steeples.” 


Monsieur  de  Broglie,  only  two  hours  before 
the  fatal  knife  fell  upon  him,  expecting  the  cart 
to  take  him  to  execution  every  moment,  listened 
while  M.  Vigee,  an  author  and  fellow-prisoner, 
read  to  him  one  of  his  works,  during  which  he 
took  out  his  watch,  and  said,  “  My  hour  ap¬ 
proaches,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have 
time  enough  left  me  to  hear  you  out.  No  mat¬ 
ter ;  go  on  till  they  send  for  me.” 


Strange  things  have  been  said  and  done  by  the 
condemned  in  their  last  moments.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  at  Paris,  in  the  same  prison 
with  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Madame  Coquet.  When  she  too 
well  surmised  that  her  last  hour  was  approach¬ 
ing,  she  borrowed  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  off 
her  hair  saying:  “The  scoundrel  executioner 
at  all  events,  shall  not  have  that  honor.” 
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The  word  concierge  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
‘ ‘  conservius, ’  ’  the  conserver,  i.  e.,  doorkeeper. 
The  Conciergerie  is  an  annex  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  in  Paris.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
house  of  the  Concierge  in  the  time  of  the  Kings. 
She  had  a  right  to  two  “ poules  ”  or  hens  a  day 
and  to  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  the  King’s 
chimney.  The  Conciergerie  was  always  a 
prison,  and  during  the  Revolution  saw  the  most 
illustrious  characters.  Marie-Antoinette  suf¬ 
fered  there  her  seventy-five  days’  agony,  and 
the  cell  she  occupied  has  since  been  turned  into 
an  expiatory  chapel. 

The  history  of  Madame  Roland  is  well 
known.  When  she  arrived  at  the  Conciergerie 
the  pavement  was  still  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
twenty-two  deputies,  Rolandistes.  On  her  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  guillotine  she  bowed  to  the  statue  of 
Liberty  and  said  sadly :  “  O  Liberty,  Liberty, 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  ” 


Madame  Lavergne  was  the  youthful  wife  of 
M.  Lavergne,  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  When  her  husband  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  “  Tribunal  Revolutionaire,”  she 
resolved  to  die  with  him. 

When  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him, 
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she  arose  in  the  assembly  and  cried,  “  Vive  le 
Roi  !  ”  As  this  act  was  treason  she  was  at 
once  condemned.  On  the  way  to  their  execu¬ 
tion  she  said  to  her  sick  husband,  who  seemed 
to  awake  from  a  swoon  :  ‘  ‘  Do  not  be  alarmed ; 
it  is  your  faithful  wife  who  called  you.  You 
know  I  could  not  live  without  you  and  we  are 
going  to  die  together.” 

The  entire  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Beranger, 
consisting  of  father,  mother  and  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg  jail 
during  the  Revolution. 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  all 
excepting  one  daughter,  the  marchioness.  In 
finding  that  she  alone  was  spared,  her  grief  be¬ 
came  almost  unbearable.  Soon  a  messenger 
arrived  bringing  another  sentence  in  which  the 
marchioness  was  included.  She  was  overjoyed 
and  at  the  execution  comforted  her  mother  with 
these  words:  “Dearest  madam,  be  consoled. 
Why  are  you  not  happy?  You  die  innocent 
and  in  the  same  innocence  all  your  family  fol¬ 
lows  you  to  the  tomb,  and  will  share  with  you 
in  a  better  state  the  recompense  of  virtue.” 

Marshal  de  Mouchy  and  his  wife  were  guillo¬ 
tined  for  their  attachment  to  Louis  and  Marie- 
Antoinette.  As  he  mounted  the  scaffold  he 
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said  :  “When  I  was  sixty  years  of  age  I  still 
mounted  the  breach  for  my  King  ;  and  now 
that  I  am  eighty-four  I  shall  not  want  courage 
to  mount  the  scaffold  for  my  God.” 

Jean  Bailly,  the  famous  astronomer  and 
statesman,  became  involved  in  the  massacre  of 
July  17,  1791.  He  was  put  on  trial,  con¬ 
demned  and  executed.  As  the  old  man  walked 
with  uncovered  head  to  the  guillotine  through 
the  cold,  drizzling  rain,  he  was  noticed  to  shiver. 

Some  one  called  out :  “  Thou  tremblest, 
Bailly!  ” 

The  victim  mildly  answered  :  “  No,  my  friend, 
I  am  cold  !  ” 

With  these  words  his  lips  were  sealed  forever. 

Barnave,  a  great  statesman  and  orator  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  a  victim,  like  so  many 
others,  of  the  guillotine.  On  the  scaffold  he 
said:  “Better  to  suffer  and  to  die  than  to  lose 
one  shade  of  my  moral  and  political  character.” 

Marat,  a  hideous  figure  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  was  stabbed  in  his  bath-tub  by 
Charlotte  Corday.  She  had  entered  under  the 
plea  that  she  wished  to  reveal  to  him  some  plot 
of  his  enemies.  When  she  had  related  some 
imaginary  tale  of  their  doings,  Marat  said : 
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“  They  shall  be  soon  guillotined.”  Upon  these 
words  she  killed  him. 


When  her  indictment  was  read  to  Charlotte 
Corday  after  the  assassination  of  Marat,  and 
she  was  asked  what  she  had  to  say,  she  only  re¬ 
plied  :  “Nothing,  except  that  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.”  She  preserved  perfect  calmness  to  the 
last.  After  the  guillotine  had  done  its  work, 
one  of  her  brutal  executioners  held  up  the  head 
by  the  hair  and  struck  it  in  the  face  with  his 
fist.  It  is  said  that  a  blush  was  seen  to  suffuse 
the  countenance. 


Danton  was  one  of  the  most  famous  figures 
of  the  French  Revolution.  He  saved  France 
from  the  invasion  of  the  allied  Kings  of  Europe 
by  levees  en  masse  of  recruits  and  master 
strokes  of  statesmanship.  He  declared  in  the 
Convention  that  to  vanquish  Europe  only  three 
things  were  necessary:  “  Audace,  de  V  audace , 
encore  de  /’ audace,"  that  is:  “daring,  more 
daring,  still  more  daring.” 

Danton  was  at  last  superseded  in  influence  in 
the  terrible  French  Convention  by  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just.  He  marched  to  the  guillotine 
with  fortitude.  His  last  words  to  his  friends 
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and  foes  were:  “I  leave  it  all  in  a  frightful 
welter.  Not  a  man  of  them  (the  party  of  the 
Jacobins)  has  an  idea  of  government.  But 
wait :  Robespierre  will  follow  me ;  he  is  dragged 
down  by  me  !  Ah  !  better  be  a  poor  fisherman 
than  meddle  with  the  government  of  men.” 

To  the  executioner  he  added :  “  When  I  am 
guillotined  show  my  head  to  the  people.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  shown.” 


The  Reign  of  Terror  terminated  with  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Robespierre,  July  29,  1794.  The 
republican  historian,  Prudhomme,  whose  incli¬ 
nation  would  lead  him  to  anything  but  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party,  made  an 
effort  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  above  date.  This  num¬ 
ber  he  fixes  at  r, 022, 351  souls. 


When  the  Jacobins  of  the  first  Revolution  be¬ 
gan  to  be  the  under  dog,  all  the  rabble  of  Paris 
started  to  quit  them.  Thus  said  a  royalist — 
“The  Jacobins  must  be  in  a  very  poor  state  for 
the  rats  and  lice  leave  them.” 

The  key  of  the  Bastile  was  presented  by 
Lafayette  to  Washington.  It  is  a  large  key, 
antique  in  shape,  and  still  hangs  in  the  main 
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hall  of  Washington’s  mansion  at  Mt.  Vernon,  as 
a  prized  relic. 

When  Lafayette  had  the  blue,  red,  and  white 
tri-colors  of  France  adopted  for  the  cockade 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  he  said  :  “Here 
is  a  cockade  that  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world.” 
He  prophesied  well,  not  thinking  certainly  of 
Napoleon. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  while 
long  lines  of  victims  were  going  to  the  scaffold, 
the  defenders  of  the  new  republic'  were  sending 
their  armies  to  protect  their  threatened  frontiers. 

The  troops  were  accompanied  outside  the 
gates  of  Paris  by  crowds  of  people,  all  shouting 
the  “Marseillaise.”  In  1794,  Carnot,  who 
organized  the  military  forces,  had  half  a  million 
in  the  field,  a  tremendous  number  for  the  time, 
and  these  were  led  to  continued  success  by  re¬ 
publican  generals  like  Pichegru,  Hoche,  Jourdan 
and  others.  No  such  armies  had  ever  before 
trod  the  soil  of  Europe.  They  carried  with 
them  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

The  generals  had  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
death.  Even  winter  did  not  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms.  Pichegru  was  bringing  the 
Netherlands  into  submission.  He  entered  Am- 
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sterdam,  the  inhabitants  going  forth  and  shout¬ 
ing  “  The  French  Republic  forever  !  ”  At  that 
time  the  Dutch  fleet  was  ice-bound  in  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee ;  Pichegru  surrounded  it  with  his  cav¬ 
alry  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.  This  is  the 
unique  instance  in  history  when  a  fleet  was  taken 
by  cavalry. 

Had  the  Dutch  had  some  of  the  genius  of 
that  consummate  tactician,  Napoleon,  they  would 
have  done  as  he  did  a  few  years  after,  brought 
the  cannon  to  bear  on  the  ice  with  a  plunging  fire. 

The  French  Revolution  set  forth  a  new  cal¬ 
endar;  it  was  to  date  from  September  22,  1792, 
which  was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year  I,  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  The  new  year  was  to 
consist  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
with  five  additional  days  for  festivals  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  year  and  six  in  a  leap  year.  The  months 
were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each. 
Each  month  was  given  a  name  significant  of 
the  weather,  or  the  season.  Viz.  : 

Autumn  :  Vendemiaire,  vintage  month. 

Brumaire,  fog  month. 

Frimaire,  hoar-frost  month. 

Winter  :  Nivose,  snow  month. 

Pluviose,  rain  month. 

Ventose,  wind  month. 
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Spring :  Germinal,  sprout  month. 

Floreal,  flower  month. 

Prairial,  meadow  month. 
Summer  :  Messidor,  harvest  month. 

Thermidor,  hot  month. 
Fructidor,  fruit  month. 

An  English  wit  gave  the  following  translation 

Autumn  :  Wheezy,  sneezy,  freezy. 
Winter  :  Slippy,  drippy,  nippy. 

Spring :  Showery,  flowery,  bowery. 

Summer  :  Hoppy,  croppy,  hoppy. 

Napoleon  restored  the  ancient  calendar. 


CHAPTER  V 


Humor  of  the  Napoleonic  Epoch  or  “  Bona- 
partiana  ’  ’ 

“  Impossible  n'est  pas  franfais.” — Napoleon  I. 

(The  word  impossible  is  not  French.) 

From  very  little  causes  have  often  sprung 
great  tumults  and  even  revolutions  which  proper 
energy  at  the  right  moment  might  have  nipped 
in  the  bud.  A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in 
1792.  Bonaparte  was  at  Paris  unemployed. 
He  resumed  there  his  intimacy  with  his  old 
friend,  Bourrienne.  They  both  happened  to  be 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  in  a  cafe,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore  when  the  mob  from  the  Faubourg 
were  proceeding  to  the  Tuileries.  “  Let  us  fol¬ 
low  this  canaille,"  said  Bonaparte  to  his  friend. 
They  went  accordingly,  and  saw  the  mob  break 
into  the  palace  without  any  opposition,  and  the 
King  afterward  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows 
with  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  “It  is  all  over 
henceforth  with  that  man,”  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
and  returning  with  his  friend  to  the  cafe  for 
dinner,  he  explained  to  Bourrienne  all  the  con- 
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sequences  he  foresaw  from  the  degradation  of 
the  monarchy  on  that  day.  He  exclaimed  in¬ 
dignantly :  “  How  could  they  allow  those  des¬ 
picable  wretches  to  enter  the  palace?  Why,  a 
few  discharges  of  grape-shot  amongst  them  would 
have  made  them  all  take  to  their  heels.” 


In  1793,  when  Bonaparte  was  besieging 
Toulon,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
English,  and  from  which  he  drove  them,  he  was 
one  day  directing  the  construction  of  a  battery, 
and  the  enemy  perceiving  it,  commenced  a 
warm  fire  upon  it.  Bonaparte,  wanting  to  send 
off  a  dispatch,  asked  for  a  sergeant  who  could 
write.  A  sergeant  immediately  came  out  of  the 
ranks  and  wrote  a  letter  at  his  dictation.  It 
was  scarcely  finished  when  a  cannon-ball  fell  be¬ 
tween  Bonaparte  and  him,  and  covered  them 
with  dust  :  the  sergeant,  looking  toward  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lines,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  ;  I  did 
not  think  you  were  so  polite.  I  wanted  a  little 
sand  for  my  letter.” 

The  expression,  and  the  calmness  of  the  ser¬ 
geant,  struck  Napoleon  ;  he  did  not  forget  it ; 
the  sergeant  was  soon  promoted,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  a  general — it  was  the  brave  Junot,  whose 
name  is  so  often  found  in  the  annals  of  French 
glory,  and  who,  by  his  courage  and  persever- 
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ance,  became  Duke  of  Abrantes,  a  name  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  illustrious  by  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  widow,  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes. 


On  the  16th  of  May,  1797,  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  rode  to  the  top  of  the  Campanile,  or  bell 
tower,  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  that  he  might  him¬ 
self  signal  to  his  fleet  the  surrender  of  the  city 
and  the  end  of  the  “  Queen  of  the  Adriatic." 
The  independence  of  Venice  dated  from  her 
foundation  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Attila,  the  Hun,  called  the  “  Scourge  of  God  ” 
(421),  and  lasted  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years  (1797),  till  the  time  the  modern 
conqueror  subjugated  her.  The  largest  part 
of  Venice  is  built  on  the  island  of  Rialto, 
(High  Bank)  and  the  greatest  curiosity  to  the 
traveler  is  the  Pont  des  Soupirs  (Bridge  of 
Sighs). 

Napoleon  had  an  eloquence  characteristic 
of  the  man ;  for  instance  his  proclamation  to  the 
soldiers  of  Italy  : 

“  Soldiers  !  You  are  without  supplies  and 
almost  naked  ;  the  government  owes  you  much, 
but  they  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Your  courage, 
your  patience  do  you  honor,  but  procure  you 
^either  glory  nor  success.  I  am  going  to  lead 
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you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world ; 
there  you  will  find  large  cities,  rich  provinces, 
honor,  glory  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  Italy,  will 
your  courage  fail  ?  ” 

During  the  first  campaign  in  Italy  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte’s  cook  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  prepare  dinner  for  the  general. 
He  had  nothing  but  some  chickens,  tomatoes,  and 
onions,  stolen  from  the  poor  Italian  peasants. 
He  set  to  work,  however,  and,  thanks  to  his 
great  skill,  with  the  chicken,  tomato,  onion, 
pepper  and  salt,  he  concocted  such  a  fine  dish 
that  it  has  since  retained  the  appellation  of 
“  Chicken  a  la  Marengo.” 


When  the  Directory  was  succeeded  in  France 
by  the  Consulate,  the  titles  of  “  Citoyen 
premier  consul,”  “citoyen  second  consul,”  and 
“  citoyen  troisieme  consul,”  were  found  quite 
lengthy  to  address  the  three  heads  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  so  M.  de  Talleyrand  proposed  to  abbre¬ 
viate  them  to  the  three  Latin  words  :  “  Hie, 
Haec  Hoc."  “These  would  perfectly  fit  the 
three  consuls,”  he  added  ;  “  Hie  for  the  mascu¬ 
line,  Bonaparte  ;  haec  for  the  feminine,  Cam- 
baceres,  who  was  a  lady’s  man,  and  hoc,  the 
neutral  Lebrun,  who  was  a  figurehead.” 
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Napoleon  I,  wishing  to  have  some  regal  em¬ 
blem  more  ancient  than  the  fleur-de-lis,  adopted 
the  bee  under  the  following  circumstances : 
When  the  tomb  of  Childeric  was  opened, 
there  were  found  besides  the  skeleton  more  than 
three  hundred  of  what  appeared  to  be  golden 
bees  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  These  small 
ornaments  were  only  “fleurons,”  supposed  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  harness  of  the  war- 
horse  of  the  father  of  Clovis. 

Perhaps  the  fleur-de-lis  is  really  a  bee,  or 
fleuron,  with  its  wings  outstretched. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
Maria-Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  some  political  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  Austrian  Court  which  were  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Bonaparte.  On  receiving  the  news  he 
said  :  “The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  une  vieille 
ganache  (an  old  fool).”  Marie-Louisa  was 
present,  but  never  having  heard  the  expression 
before,  she  did  not  understand  it. 

Soon  after,  when  she  was  alone  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ganache  ;  but  unwilling  to  tell  her  the  true  sig¬ 
nification,  he  said:  “Oh,  it  means  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  good  understanding.” 

On  the  following  day,  the  Chancellor  Camba- 
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ceres  waited  on  the  Empress  with  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  her  marriage,  and  wishing  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  in  her  reply,  she  thanked 
him  heartily,  saying  she  considered  him  the 
greatest  ganache  in  the  empire. 

The  courtiers  were  astonished  and  con¬ 
founded  ;  but  of  course  they  withdrew  without 
making  any  observation.  The  circumstance 
came  shortly  to  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  who 
laughed  heartily  at  it,  and  during  some  weeks 
it  was  a  topic  of  pleasantry  in  all  Paris,  the 
Empress  herself  being  the  only  person  who  re¬ 
mained  ignorant  of  the  blunder  she  had  com¬ 
mitted. 


The  greatest  battle  of  modern  history  is  not 
Waterloo,  as  is  generally  believed,  but  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  also  called  by  the  French  the  “  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Nations,”  which  took  place  October  16, 
1813,  between  Napoleon  with  his  allied  nations, 
and  the  allied  powers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England.  This 
battle  ended  the  nefarious  campaign  of  Russia, 
and  struck  the  knell  of  the  downfall  of  the  great 
Corsican. 


One  night  in  Berlin,  Napoleon  was  playing 
baccarat.  He  had  in  front  of  him  a  pile  of 
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golden  Napoleons,  twenty  franc  pieces,  and 
taking  them  by  the  handful,  was  throwing  them 
on  the  table, — paying  little  attention  to  the 
game.  All  of  a  sudden  he  remarked  to  General 
Rapp  who  was  sitting  next  to  him  :  “I  am  sure, 
General,  that  the  Prussians  like  these  little  Na¬ 
poleons  a  good  deal.”  The  intelligent  courtier 
at  once  replied  :  “  Much  more  than  the  great 
one,  Sire.” 


The  hypnotic  power  of  Napoleon  on  all 
France,  but  especially  on  the  soldiers,  was  really 
wonderful.  “Qui  m'aime  me  strive"  was  for 
him  the  bewitching  cry.  When  escaping  from 
the  isle  of  Elba,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
gave  to  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle  of 
that  extraordinary  period  les  Cent  Jours ,  the 
hundred  days,  when  all  his  old  comrades  in 
the  south  of  France  rushed  to  him  in  answer  to 
his  call.  The  General  Labedoyere,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  attachment  to  the  royalist  party, 
could  not  resist  the  call.  Assembling  his  regi¬ 
ment,  he  told  them  bluntly  the  facts,  and  then 
exclaimed  :  “Qui  m' aime  me  strive  ”  (Who  loves 
me,  follows  me). 

As  all  the  students  of  history  know,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  fled  to  the 
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coast  intending  to  take  refuge  in  the  United 
States ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  evade  the 
British  cruisers,  he  determined  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation  and  to 
that  end  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  announcing  that  like  Themistocles,  see¬ 
ing  his  political  career  at  an  end  he  wished  “  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British 
nation.”  He  then  embarked  on  the  English 
man-of-war  Bellcrophon  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  land  on  English  soil.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ship  Nor thumb er land  which 
conveyed  him  to  St.  Helena.  Sailing  away 
from  the  shores  of  England  he  exclaimed : 
“  Perfidious  Albion  !  ” 

Six  years  after,  in  £821,  he  died  in  St. 
Helena. 

The  very  last  word-®  of  the  great  Napoleon 
were  :  Tete  d’  Armee  !  " 

In  1840,  the  remains  of  the  great  Napoleon 
were  removed  to  France  and  interred  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris.  His  tomb  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the  city. 
Over  the  portal  of  the  vault  is  the  inscription, 
taken  from  the  last  will  of  the  Emperor : 

“  I  wish  my  ashes  to  repose  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Seine  in  the  midst  of  that  French  people 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well.” 


At  the  beginning  of  his  success  in  the  field 
Bonaparte  used  to  say  to  the  generals  fighting  with 
him  :  “You  have  fought  splendidly.”  Later 
he  changed  it  into:  “We  have  fought  splen¬ 
didly.”  Still  a  few  years  after  he  said  :  “You 
must  allow  that  I  have  won  a  splendid  battle.” 

Monsieur  Seguier  having  been  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Appellate  Court,  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  who  remarked  :  “  You  are  very 

young,  Monsieur,  for  such  an  exalted  position.” 
“Sire,”  replied  the  witty  magistrate,  “I  am 
as  old  as  your  Majesty  was  when  he  won  the 
Battle  of  Marengo.” 

The  great  Emperor  was  often  somewhat  gruff, 
rough-mannered,  and  not  always  courteous  to 
the  ladies.  One  day  he  abruptly  asked  a  lady- 
in-waiting,  a  member  of  the  empress’  household, 
“Do  you  still  like  the  men,  madam  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Sire,”  replied  the  lady,  “when  they 
are  polite.” 

Napoleon’s  “ petit  chapeau"  had  been  hung 
on  a  peg  quite  high  on  the  wall  when  the 
emperor  had  entered  the  Chamber  of  Council. 
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As  he  was  making  ready  to  leave  the  room  he 
looked  for  his  hat,  and  on  account  of  his  short 
stature,  could  not  reach  it.  One  of  the  officer 
attendants  rushed  to  his  aid  exclaiming :  “I 
beg  your  pardon.  Sire,  I  am  bigger  than  your 
Majesty.”  “You  mean  taller ,  sir,”  retorted 
the  little  Corsican. 


An  old  soldier  of  Napoleon  having  trodden 
all  Europe,  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  razor 
and  opened  a  little  barber  shop  in  his  native 
town.  His  most  regular  customer  was  the  old 
surgeon  of  his  former  regiment  and  the  officer 
and  the  old  soldier  were  all  the  time  talking  of 
Napoleon  and  European  politics.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  it  was  in  1830,  the  surgeon  rushed  into  the 
shop  shouting:  “Europe  is  again  on  fire; 
have  you  heard  the  news?  ”  “  No  !  ”  “  The 

Low  Countries  have  risen!”  “Well,  well,” 
said  the  barber-soldier  brandishing  his  razor, 
“so  much  the  better;  they  will  not  be  so  often 
flooded.” 


When  Napoleon  I  was  establishing  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Blocus  he  one  day  crossed  a  village  and 
came  on  the  curate  whom  he  found  busy  burn¬ 
ing  coffee. 
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“  What,”  said  the  Emperor  sternly,  “  pro¬ 
hibited  goods?  ” 

“That  is  why  I  burn  it,”  said  the  priest. 


The  marvelous  knowledge  Napoleon  had  of 
London  used  to  greatly  astonish  the  English¬ 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  for  it  was 
not  known  he  had  ever  resided  in  England.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Bonaparte  was  in  London 
for  five  weeks  in  1791  or  1792  ;  he  lodged  at  a 
house  in  George  St.  Adelphi,  and  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  walking  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis. 


The  historian  Raynal  had  foretold  some¬ 
where  in  his  works  that  a  negro  would  come  and 
avenge  all  the  outrages  his  race  had  undergone. 
Toussaint-Louverture  who  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  Revolution  in  Santo-Domingo 
was  found  one  day  holding  Raynal’s  book  at 
the  page  of  this  prophecy,  and  pointing  to  the 
paragraph,  the  negro  said  to  some  Europeans 
present  :  “Mot,  la,”  (me  there)  meaning  that 
he  was  the  man  of  destiny  who  was  going  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  black.  This  same 
Toussaint-Louverture  writing  to  Napoleon  I, 
signed  himself :  The  first  of  the  Black  to  the 
first  of  the  White.” 
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Josephine  was  the  divorced  wife  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1814,  while  the  Emperor 
was  exiled  on  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Josephine  lay 
dying  in  the  Chateau  de  Fontainebleau.  On 
her  death-bed  she  said  : 

“  My  sight  grows  dim,  a  boundless  cloud  rises 
between  the  world  and  me  ;  I  am  dying  ;  I  am 
insensibly  escaping  from  myself;  though  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  I  know, 
also,  that  there  are  eternal  years  before  me.  1 
might  invoke  death,  had  not  my  Maker  forbidden 
me  to  desire  it.”  Gazing  steadily  on  the  picture 
of  Napoleon,  whom  she  had  so  tenderly  and 
faithfully  loved,  she  prayed  and  at  the  last  in¬ 
stant  exclaimed :  “  L'  lie  d'  Elbe  — Napoleon.  ’  ’ 


On  the  20th  day  of  March,  1811,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  Paris.  The  discharge  of  10 1 
guns  announced  the  fact  that  Napoleon  had  a  son, 
that  the  King  of  Rome  was  born.  The  Paris¬ 
ians  were  in  such  a  transport  of  joy  that  they 
embraced  and  kissed  each  other  in  the  street. 
But  the  life  and  glory  of  the  young  prince  were 
brief.  At  the  age  of  three  he  and  his  mother 
left  France  forever  and  took  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn  near  Vienna,  where  the 
son  of  Napoleon  was  brought  up  as  a  German 
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prince.  However,  he  never  ceased  to  speak 
French  with  a  true  Parisian  accent,  though  he 
learned  the  German  language  very  rapidly.  He 
always  maintained  the  most  unbounded  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  father,  and  wept  bitterly  when  in¬ 
formed  of  his  death,  at  St.  Helena.  The  prince 
was  now  called  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one — from  a  pulmo¬ 
nary  disease,  accelerated  by  grief  and  mortifica¬ 
tion. 


All  the  sovereigns  of  France  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed  in  song  and  nicknamed,  but  more  than  all 
others,  Napoleon  III,  the  nephew  of  the  famous 
Corsican.  He  was  surnamed  “  Badinguet.”  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  termed  the 
“Prisoner  of  Ham.”  On  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  (L’Aiglon),  son  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I,  his  nephew,  Louis-Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  in  the 
Bonaparte  line.  In  1836,  he  came  to  Strasburg, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  emperor.  He 
presented  himself  to  the  garrison,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne. 
He  met  with  little  encouragement  and  was  after¬ 
ward  arrested,  but  Louis  Philippe,  the  King,  de¬ 
clining  to  bring  him  to  trial,  sent  him  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  few  years  after  Louis-Napoleon  made  a 
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second  attempt.  He  landed  at  Boulogne  with  a 
small  retinue  and  a  tame  eagle.  He  again 
found  no  followers.  He  was  rearrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
while  the  eagle  was  given  to  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
den  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  affair  became  a 
laughing-stock  for  the  gay  Parisians. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Contemporary  France :  Humor  of  the  Politi- 
cian,  the  Artist ,  the  Journalist  and  the 
Academician. 

“  foie  de  rue ,  douleur  de  maison." — Alphonse  Daudet. 

(Happiness  found  on  the  street,  brings  sadness  home.) 

The  last  king  who  reigned  in  France  was 
Louis-Philippe.  He  did  not  bear  the  title  of 
King  of  France  as  all  his  predecessors  had 
done,  but  he  was  called  the  King  of  the  French 
to  emphasize  that  although  until  his  time  the 
kings  had  reigned  by  right  of  birth,  he  was  the 
sovereign  only  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Louis- 
Philippe  was  called  by  the  critics  the  Citizen- 
King,  and  in  fact  he  used  to  carry  an  umbrella 
for  his  sceptre. 

Philippe  IV  of  Spain,  found  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  several  provinces,  which  the  French 
took  from  him,  in  the  time  gained  for  the  cultiva¬ 
ting  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  French 
satirists  named  him  “The  Great”  and  carica¬ 
tured  him,  representing  his  arms  as  a  wide  ditch 
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with  this  motto  :  “  The  more  you  take  from  it, 

the  greater  it  becomes.” 

A  lady  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  III  re¬ 
proached  the  Ambassador  of  Siam  on  account 
of  the  Siamese  custom  of  having  plural  wives. 
“Madame,”  said  the  diplomatist,  “if  there 
could  be  found  in  Siam  such  beautiful  women 
as  you,  we  would  be  satisfied  with  only  one.” 


Castilians  are  very  proud  !  As  a  Frenchman 
was  visiting  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain 
the  head  of  the  famous  convent  was  relating 
to  the  stranger  the  peculiarities  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Philip  II,  he  said,  had  it  builded  to  fulfil 
a  vow  he  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin  against  the  French.  The  French  trav¬ 
eler  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings 
added:  “Sure,  father,  your  king  must  have 

been  very  much  scared  on  that  day  to  make 
such  a  big  vow.” 

Upon  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna  a  French  officer  was  asked  by  the  em¬ 
press  if  the  Princess  T -  of  France,  was 

really  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  :  “I  so  believed,  Madame,  until  to-day,” 
said  the  Frenchman. 
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The  Prince  of  M -  being  told  that  one 

of  his  finest  horses  had  died,  exclaimed : 
“  Alas  !  How  little  we  are  !  ” 


The  greatest  hospital  of  Paris  is  called  l’Hotel- 
Dieu  (the  hostelry  of  God).  A  Gascon  who  was 
sick  was  taken  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  called  on  him,  if  he  was 
at  peace  with  his  God,  said:  “Apparently  I 
am  since  He  has  given  me  such  a  delightful 
apartment  in  His  hotel.” 

A  Gascon  poet  who  had  reached  a  very  old 
age  met  one  of  his  friends  in  the  yard  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Augustines,  and  as  the  latter 
wanted  to  know  how  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing  in  such  a  spot,  the  old  man,  striking  the 
earth  with  his  cane,  said:  “You  see  I  am 
knocking  so  that  they  may  come  and  open  for 
me.”  A  few  days  later  he  was  dead. 

During  an  unfortunate  campaign  in  which  the 
French  army  suffered  great  losses,  two  peasants 
of  a.  certain  village  were  called  on  to  draw  for 
the  conscription  ;  one  only  was  wanted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  number,  and  of  the  two  who  were  to 
draw,  one  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer,  and  the 
other  the  child  of  a  poor  widow. 
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The  farmer  endeavored  to  influence  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  ballot,  and  promised  him  a 
handsome  present,  if  he  could  find  means  to 
prevent  his  son  from  going  to  the  army.  In 
order  to  accomplish  it,  he  put  into  the  urn  two 
black  balls,  instead  of  one  black  and  one  white. 
When  the  young  men  came  he  said — “There 
are  a  black  ball  and  a  white  one  in  the  urn ;  he 
who  draws  the  black  one  must  serve.” 

The  widow’s  son,  having  some  suspicion  that 
all  was  not  fair,  approached  the  urn,  and  drew 
one  of  the  balls,  which  he  immediately  swal¬ 
lowed  without  looking  at  it.  “Why,”  said  the 
superintendent,  “have  you  done  that?  how  are 
we  to  know  whether  you  have  drawn  a  black  or 
a  white  ball?  ”  “It  is  very  easy  to  discover,” 
replied  he ;  “  let  him  draw  the  other  :  if  I  have 
the  black,  he  must  necessarily  draw  the  white 
one.”  The  superintendent  could  not  refuse; 
and  the  farmer’s  son,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
urn,  drew  the  remaining  ball,  which,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  spectators,  was 
a  black  one ;  the  widow’s  son  was  thus  saved, 
and  the  other  obliged  to  serve,  or  to  find  a 
substitute. 


A  judge  postponed  a  case  for  a  week.  One 
of  the  counsel  insisted  on  having  the  case  heard 
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at  once.  “  What  is  it  about  ?  ”  said  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “  Your  Honor,  it  is  about  a  case  of  two 
dozen  bottles  of  wine.”  “Oh!  if  that  is  all, 
the  Court  can  easily  dispose  of  that  case  at 
once,”  was  the  rejoinder. 


A  bad  debtor  thought  he  had  shrewdly 
avoided  the  law  and  the  payment  of  a  debt  by 
writing  on  the  promissory  note:  “On  the  day 

of  Saint - I  shall  pay,”  and  he  had  selected 

a  name  that  was  not  on  the  calendar. 

When  brought  before  the  Court  the  Judge 
decided  that  since  his  special  saint  had  no 
special  day,  he  should  pay  on  All  Saints’  Day, 
and  so  his  fraudulent  scheme  was  of  no  avail. 


A  lawyer  was  pleading  an  important  case. 
He  was  quite  lengthy  although  he  said  nothing 
useless.  The  Judge  grew  impatient  with  the 
long  speech  and  told  him  to  conclude.  The 
attorney  said  he  had  not  completed  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Judge  insisted  that  he  should 
cease.  The  lawyer  went  on  pleading.  At  last, 
the  Judge  having  peremptorily  ordered  the  law¬ 
yer  to  desist,  the  latter  bowed  and  said:  “I 
conclude — that  it  may  please  the  Court  to  hear 
me  !  ”  After  such  conclusion  the  Judge  saw 
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his  mistake  and  let  the  attorney  go  on  with  his 
plea. 

Another  French  lawyer  began  his  plea  in  this 
manner:  “The  Kings,  our  predecessors,  etc. 

.  .  .  ”  “Attorney,”  said  the  president  of  the 
Court,  “put  your  hat  on;  you  belong  to  too 
good  a  family  to  stay  here  uncovered.” 

A  wealthy  gentleman  fell  in  love  with  a  girl 
who  was  penniless.  He  at  first  tried  to  resist 
his  growing  passion.  He  traveled  a  good  deal, 
but  each  time  that  he  came  back  home  his  love 
increased  instead  of  wearing  away.  At  last  he 
exclaimed:  “I  see  there  is  no  use  trying;  I 
shall  have  to  marry  the  girl,  if  I  would  conquer 
my  love  for  her.” 

A  French  bishop  visiting  the  country  parishes 
of  his  diocese,  asked  some  church-wardens  why 
they  had  represented  St.  Martin,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  parish,  as  a  knight  instead  of  a 
bishop,  which  had  been  his  last  and  noblest 
position.  “Assuredly,  my  lord,”  said  the 
countryman,  “we  had  good  reason  to  picture 
St.  Martin  as  a  knight,  for  this  required  only 
one  horse  in  the  painting,  while  if  we  had  taken 
him  as  a  bishop,  six  horses  would  have  been 
necessary.  ’  ’ 
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Monsieur  de - had  loaned  some  money 

to  a  friend,  who  afterward  tried  to  avoid  him. 

Having  cornered  him  one  day  M.  de - 

told  him  abruptly:  “See  here,  either  return  me 
my  money  or  give  me  back  my  friend.” 


A  countryman  called  to  consult  a  famous 
French  oculist.  He  found  the  practitioner  at 
table  eating  heartily,  and  drinking  wine  with 
still  greater  enthusiasm.  “  What  shall  I  do  for 
my  eyes?”  asked  the  man.  “Abstain  from 
wine,”  answered  the  oculist.  “But  it  seems  to 
me,”  replied  the  patient,  “  that  your  eyes  are  not 
very  sound,  and  you  drink.”  “Oh!  truly,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  but  the  reason  is,  I  had 
rather  have  good  wine  than  good  eyes.” 

The  Swiss  are  the  best  janitors  in  Paris.  One 
of  them  whose  master  was  a  seditious  partisan 
of  great  renown,  was  asked  if  the  gentleman  was 
in.  He  replied,  “No.”  “When  will  he  be 
in?”  The  Swiss  answered,  “When  my  mas¬ 
ter  gives  orders  that  he  is  not  in,  no  one  can 
tell  when  he  will  come  back.” 


A  French  countryman  having  been  called  to 
take  his  oath  said  to  the  judge  that  he  could 
not  swear.  “But,”  said  he,  “my  son,  a  grena- 
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dier  of  the  guard,  can  do  it  finely  for  you,  if 
you  wish  me  to  fetch  him.” 

While  the  lawyer  Dumont  was  defending  some 
wags,  M.  de  Harley,  the  president  of  the  Court, 
said  to  him :  “  Monsieur  Dumont,  the  Court  is 
surprised  that  a  lawyer  of  your  reputation 
pleads  for  such  people.”  “Your  Honor,”  re¬ 
torted  Dumont,  “  I  believed  that  since  the 
Court  was  willing  to  hear  them  I  could  plead 
for  them.” 


In  a  country  district  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Court,  much  noise  was  going  on.  The  judge 
said:  “Usher!  see  that  silence  is  preserved. 
We  have  already  judged  a  dozen  suits  without 
hearing  them.” 

A  Corporal  of  the  Foreign  legion  in  Algeria 
was  condemned  to  be  hung.  He  wished  to 
write  his  wife  to  tell  her  of  his  fate,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  give  her  a  pathetic  description  of  his 
case  at  the  time  she  would  receive  the  letter,  he 
wrote  :  “  My  dear  wife,  I  hope  your  health  is  as 
good  as  mine  is  for  the  present,  and  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  was  hanged  yesterday  between  eleven 
o’clock  and  noon.  Thank  Heaven,  I  bore  my¬ 
self  bravely,  and  had  rather  a  pleasant  death. 
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I  could  see  that  the  assembly  pitied  me.  Re¬ 
member  me,  and  have  my  poor  children  who 
have  no  father,  remember  me.  Your  well 
beloved  husband  until  death.” 


A  very  rich  merchant  of  the  city  of  Nantes, 
who  had  but  one  son,  his  only  child,  left  by  his 
will  all  his  fortune  to  the  Jesuits,  requesting 
them  to  give  to  his  son  “  only  the  amount  they 
would  wish.”  The  merchant  having  died,  the 
Jesuits  took  the  estate  and  gave  the  son  almost 
nothing.  The  cheated  heir  brought  the  matter 
before  the  magistrate,  who  inquired  into  the 
value  of  the  estate  which  was  found  to  be  worth 
300,000  francs.  “  And  how  much  do  you  wish 
to  allow  the  young  man  ?  ”  asked  the  judge  of  the 
Jesuits.  “  Ten  thousand  francs,”  they  an¬ 
swered.  “  This  means  that  you  would  wish  to 
retain  290,000  francs  ?  ”  “Exactly.”  “Well, 
you  did  not  read  the  will  correctly.  It  says 
that  you  have  to  give  the  son  the  part  you 
would  wish ;  therefore,  you  shall  allow  him  the 
290,000  and  keep  10,000  for  yourselves.” 

This  sentence,  worthy  of  a  Solomon,  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  to  the  letter. 


A  mechanic  in  an  old-fashioned  country  town 
of  France,  having  been  fined  by  the  judge  of 
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the  peace,  called  on  him  to  have  his  fine  remit¬ 
ted,  but  he  gave  such  poor  reasons,  that  the 
magistrate  took  no  account  of  his  request  and 
even  spoke  quite  harshly  to  him.  The  suppli¬ 
cant,  far  from  being  disheartened,  continued  his 
begging,  whereupon  the  judge,  tired  of  his  talk, 
went  so  far  as  to  take  hold  of  the  applicant’s 
wig  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  The  mechanic 
picked  up  his  wig  and  said  in  threatening  tones  : 
“  Your  Honor,  twenty  years  ago  you  could  not 
have  done  such  a  thing,  I  give  you  my  word  for 
it.”  “How  is  that?”  said  the  magistrate. 
“  Who  would  have  prevented  me  ?  ”  “  Why,” 

said  the  workman,  “  twenty  years  ago  I  had  still 
all  my  natural  hair.” 


In  a  small  village  of  Poitou,  a  woman  fell 
into  a  state  of  stupor  or  trance,  and  was  taken 
up  for  dead.  They  carried  her  to  the  field  of 
rest,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  for  coffins  were  too 
expensive  at  the  time  in  those  parts.  Passing 
by  a  hedge  of  hawthorns  on  the  way,  a  bough 
got  entangled  in  the  sheet.  A  thorn  pricked 
the  woman,  who  suddenly  revived,  and  she  was 
brought  back  home  and  lived  ten  years  longer. 
She  then  died,  and  as  they  were  passing  along 
the  old  path  her  husband  cried  to  those  who 
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were  carrying  the  corpse  :  “Do  not  go  near  the 
hedge  ;  beware  of  the  thorns.” 

A  countryman  had  occasion  to  bring  a  suit  in 
Paris.  To  help  his  case  he  called  upon  a  mag¬ 
istrate  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  his 
native  town.  The  latter  received  the  provincial 
with  kindness  and  to  keep  the  conversation 
going  asked  him  if  there  were  still  as  many 
fools  in  the  old  country-town  as  when  he  was 
there.  “  Your  Honor,”  said  the  client,  “  there 
are  some  still,  but  not  so  many  as  when  you 
were  with  us.” 


A  miserly  man  who  boasted  of  his  parsi¬ 
moniousness,  having  heard  that  Doctor  Dumou- 
lin  was  even  more  miserly  than  himself,  went  to 
call  on  him.  It  was  on  a  winter  evening  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  finding  the  doctor’s  room 
smoky  from  a  lamp  which  gave  almost  no  light, 
he  said,  when  entering :  “I  heard,  sir,  that 
you  were  the  most  economical  man  in  the  world. 
I  am  somewhat  so  inclined  myself,  but  I  wish  to 
be  more  so,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
give  me  a  few  lessons  in  saving.”  “  Have  you 
come  only  for  that  purpose?”  said  the  doctor 
bluntly.  “  Well,  be  seated,”  and  saying  this 
he  blew  out  the  lamp,  adding  :  “  We  do  not 
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need  any  light  to  talk,  we  shall  be  less  dis¬ 
tracted.”  “Well,  sir,”  cried  the  stranger, 
“  this  lesson  is  sufficient  for  me.  I  shall  always 
be  a  child  compared  to  you.  But  I  assure  you 
I  shall  profit  by  this  dark  interview.”  And  he 
went  out  groping  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hall. 

Said,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  fond  of  military 
tailoring  and  had  shining  buttons  for  his  army 
ordered  in  Paris  through  one  of  his  favorite 
French  contractors.  When  the  buttons  were 
delivered,  thes  bill  was  so  exorbitant  that  the 
viceroy  flung  it  down  indignantly,  saying  to  the 
contractor :  “  It  is  an  infamous  robbery ;  I 
won’t  pay  it.”  The  Frenchman  coolly  replied, 
“If  I  don’t  rob  your  Highness,  who  the  deuce 
would  you  have  me  rob  ?  ’  ’  The  viceroy  was 
so  delighted  at  the  impudence  and  humor  of  the 
man  that  he  passed  his  account,  and  the  French¬ 
man  received  his  money  and  boasted  of  the 
presence  of  mind  to  which  he  owed  it. 


A  bookseller,  who  had  heard  of  Balzac  as  a 
young  writer  of  great  promise,  resolved  to  offer 
him  3,000  francs  for  a  novel ;  but  on  being  told 
that  he  lived  in  an  obscure  street  in  the  old  part 
of  Paris,  he  concluded  that  he  must  be  a 
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plebeian,  and  that  he  would  offer  him  but  2,000 
francs.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  he  was  told 
that  Balzac  lived  on  the  fourth  floor.  “  Oh,  in 
that  case,”  said  the  bookseller,  “I  will  offer 
him  but  1,500  francs.”  But  when  he  entered  a 
poorly-furnished  room  and  saw  a  young  man 
sopping  a  penny-roll  in  a  glass  of  water,  he  of¬ 
fered  but  300  francs,  and  for  this  sum  received 
the  manuscript  of  what  was  afterwards  consid¬ 
ered  a  masterpiece — La  Dernier e  Fee  (The  Last 
Fairy). 


An  old  president  of  a  Parisian  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  by  the  name  of  Goussault,  was  so  utterly 
devoid  of  wit,  that  his  name  had  become  a 
synonym  for  stupidity.  Being  one  night  in  a 
company  where  some  card  playing  was  going  on 
and  among  the  players  the  celebrated  academi¬ 
cian  Bautru,  the  latter  having  made  a  very 
foolish  play,  remarked  without  being  aware  of 
Goussault’s  presence  :  “  Zounds,  I  am  a  perfect 
Goussault.”  “Sir,”  interrupted  the  latter, 
“you  are  a  fool.”  “That  is  precisely  what  I 
meant  to  say,”  replied  Bautru. 

“  All  means  are  fair  to  the  lawyer  who  is 
bound  to  save  his  client’s  neck,”  say  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  “head,”  say  the  French.  La- 
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chaud,  the  greatest  French  criminal  lawyer, 
was  pleading  for  a  most  miserable  assassin.  He 
was  claiming  before  the  jury  the  innocence  of 
his  client.  But  the  jury  seemed  unmoved. 
Then  with  a  sublime  gesture  Lachaud  took  hold 
of  the  criminal’s  head,  kissed  it  profusely,  and 
exclaimed  :  “  Could  you  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  I  would  cover  with  kisses,  the  head  of  an 
assassin  ?  .  .  .  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  he 
is  innocent.”  The  jury  was  convinced  and 
acquitted  the  man.  Being  set  at  liberty,  the 
accused  rushed  toward  his  defender.  “  Oh  ! 
thanks;  allow  me  to  kiss  you  in  return.” 
“  Back  !  never  !  ”  said  Lachaud,  retreating  with 
disgust  .  .  .  “  that  was  all  right  in  court.” 


Louis  Blanc,  the  republican  historian,  and  his 
brother  resembled  each  other  closely  in  manner, 
person,  and  features ;  and,  what  is  still  more  re¬ 
markable,  they  were  connected  by  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  feeling,  by  which,  however  widely  separated 
they  might  be,  no  accident  could  happen  to  the 
one  without  the  other  having  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  it.  It  chanced  one  day,  that 
while  the  brother  of  Louis  was  enjoying  himself 
among  a  party  of  friends  in  London,  he  was 
observed  to  change  color  suddenly.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  a  sensation  as  if  he  had  received  a 
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blow  upon  the  head,  and  he  avowed  his  firm 
conviction  that  something  had  befallen  his 
brother  who  was  then  in  Paris.  The  company 
treated  this  as  a  mere  imaginary  notion;  but 
some,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  noted  the  day 
and  hour.  The  result  was  that  at  the  precise 
moment  thus  indicated,  Louis,  while  walking  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  had  been  knocked  down  by 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  dealt  by  some  one  who 
approached  him  unperceived  from  behind. 


Fourier,  the  mathematician,  suffered  from  heart 
disease.  He  kept  near  him  a  young  physician 
to  relieve  him  in  sudden  distress.  One  morning 
the  young  doctor  had  just  stepped  into  another 
room  when  he  immediately  heard  Fourier  ex¬ 
claim  :  “  Quick  !  quick !  some  vinegar,  I  am 

fainting - ” 

The  brightest  light  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
had  gone  out. 

The  celebrated  chemist  Chevreul,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  102  years,  once  attended  a  spiritual 
seance.  He  was  then  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  medium  having  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of 
one  of  his  relatives,  he  answered  quickly  :  “  Yes, 
if  you  can.”  After  awhile  the  medium  said : 
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“Of  course  I  can;  I  just  now  understand  that 
your  mother  wishes  to  communicate  with  us.” 
“What  is  it  she  wishes?”  queried  Chevreul. 
The  medium,  thinking  of  the  great  age  of  the 
scientist,  and  that  his  mother  must  certainly  have 
died  years  ago,  replied  :  “  She  says  that  she  is 

waiting  for  you.  ”  “  That  is  perfectly  true,  ’’said 

Chevreul;  “  she  is  waiting  at  present  for  me  to 
take  tea  with  her,  and  I  must  now  leave  you 
and  this  interesting  company  so  that  I  may  not 
keep  her  waiting  any  longer.” 

In  580  a.  d.,  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language  but  it  remained  the  organ  of  general 
literature  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  twelve  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Leibnitz  wrote  all  his 
works  in  Latin  as  late  as  1716,  and  in  1760, 
Linnaeus  published  his  famous  work  on  botany, 
in  Latin.  The  general  use  of  Latin  in  diplomacy 
was  continued  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
late  as  1825,  Latin  was  displaced  by  the 
Magyar,  a  native  language  of  Hungary  in  the 
debates  of  the  Diet  of  that  country.  When 
Latin  became  obsolete  in  international  inter¬ 
course,  it  was  replaced  by  French.  It  is  now 
the  universal  custom  that  written  communica¬ 
tions  from  foreign  powers  shall  be  made  in  the 
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vernacular  of  the  country  from  which  they 
come,  but  with  rare  exceptions  oral  intercourse 
is  carried  on  in  the  French  language.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  English  and  American  diplomatists 
to  substitute  English  for  French  in  international 
intercourse  have  so  far  failed. 

For  1400  years  the  Hieroglyphic  was  a  dead 
language,  and  the  history  of  Egypt  except  that 
contained  in  Genesis,  was  a  sealed  book.  In 
August,  1799,  the  key  was  accidentally  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  French  Exploration  party 
under  Napoleon  while  making  an  excavation  for 
a  fort  at  Rosetta,  in  lower  Egypt,  and  hence  is 
called  the  Rosetta  stone.  This  engraved  stone 
contains  an  inscription  written  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  languages :  Hieroglyphic,  Demotic,  or  the 
more  common  language  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
Greek.  From  the  Greek  text  it  was  discovered 
that  the  inscription  was  tri-lingual  and  that  each 
of  the  writings  was  a  translation  of  the  other. 
The  stone  is  actually  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  but  it  was 
the  great  French  hieroglyphist  Champollion 
who  completed  the  translation  of  the  Rosetta 
stone. 

Monsieur  Retzin  died  in  the  full  pursuit  of 
science  and  made  observations  on  the  progressing 
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dissolution  of  his  own  body  with  as  much  in¬ 
terest  and  composure  as  a  geologist  examining 
an  upturned  stratum. 

“Now  the  legs  are  dead.  Now  the  muscles 
of  the  bowels  cease  their  functions.  The  last 
struggle  must  be  heavy,  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
intensely  interesting.” 

These  were  his  last  words. 


The  posthumous  trial  of  Pope  Formosus  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures 
by  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  a  painter  of  the  Modern 
French  Historical  School.  He  pictures  the 
ghastly  corpse  of  the  dead  Pope  in  the  foreground 
attired  in  his  pontifical  robes  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Council  Chamber.  Pope  Stephen 
VII,  his  accuser,  confronts  him.  The  judge  is 
at  the  desk  and  in  the  background  there  is  a 
large  assembly  of  witnesses. 

Somewhat  of  a  mystery  attends  this  picture.  It 
belonged  to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  Nantes  and 
was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1877,  where 
it  attracted  general  admiration.  After  the  close 
of  the  Exposition  it  was  packed  carefully  and 
shipped  back  to  Nantes,  but  from  that  day  all 
trace  of  it  has  been  lost.  Fine  engravings  of  it 
had  been  obtained,  however. 
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La  Belle  Joconde  is  the  most  perfect  painting 
in  the  Musee  du  Louvre  in  Paris.  It  is  as  life¬ 
like  as  nature  itself,  and  is  the  despair  of  the 
copyist.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Leonardo  de 
Vinci.  Of  this  picture  Michelet  says :  “  It 
attracts  me,  it  fascinates  and  absorbs  me.  I  go 
to  it  in  spite  of  myself  as  the  bird  is  drawn  to 
the  serpent.” 

At  one  of  the  first  salons,  the  great  painter, 
David,  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  had 
stopped  with  it  in  front  of  one  of  his  best  paint¬ 
ings.  He  noticed  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
coachman  who  was  looking  disdainfully  at  the 
picture.  “My  friend,”  said  the  great  artist, 
“  I  see  you  don’t  like  this  picture.  What  is  the 
matter  with  it  ?  Many  people  seem  to  admire 
it  !  ”  “It  is  not  worth  while,”  was  the  answer. 
“  Don’t  you  see  that  that  fool  of  a  painter  has 
covered  the  mouth  of  his  horse  with  foam,  and 
the  beast  has  no  bit  !  ”  David  hung  his  head, 
and  after  the  exhibition  he  removed  the  foam. 


On  the  eve  of  one  of  those  secondary  revolu¬ 
tions,  so  numerous  in  France  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Victor  Hugo  met  his  friend, 
Emile  Augier,  on  the  street,  and  remarked : 
“My  dear  friend,  you  have  such  strange  polit- 
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ical  notions,  you  really  are  a  horrid  reactionary. 
If  a  revolution  were  to  happen,  you  might  order 
my  head  cut  off. ’ ’  “Yes,”  replied  Augier, 
“  I’ll  have  it  cut  off,  but  I  will  keep  it  for  my 
own  use.” 

In  the  last  year  of  the  last  century  Victor 
Hugo  was  giving  a  dinner  at  his  house  on  Ave¬ 
nue  d’Eylau,  and  after  the  toast  to  the  host  was 
drunk,  Hugo,  turning  to  F.  Coppee  who  sat  at 
his  right,  held  out  his  glass,  and  said  :  “  Do 
you  wish  that  the  two  poets  attending  here  drink 
to  their  health?”  “Master,”  responded 
Coppee,  “there  is  only  one  poet  here.” 
“Well!  what  about  me?”  was  Victor  Hugo’s 
rejoinder. 

Duclos,  the  writer,  when  he  wished  to  express 
supreme  scorn  for  a  man,  used  to  say :  “Of 
all  men,  he  is  the  one  before  the  last.”  “  Why 
the  one  before  the  last?  ”  he  was  asked.  “We 
should  not  discourage  anybody,”  was  the  reply. 

Victor  Hugo  said  that  the  six  greatest  writers 
of  mankind  were :  Homer,  ./Fschylus,  Isaiah, 
Juvenal,  Dante  and  Shakespeare.  He  thought 
he  was  the  seventh. 


During  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1871,  the  Paris- 
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ians  were  obliged  to  feed  on  cats,  dogs,  rats, 
elephants  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  One  day  a 
big  eater  almost  crazy  by  too  many  fasts,  bru- 
tishly  proposed  to  try  cannibalism.  Hugo, 
present  at  the  time,  and  struck  by  the  idea,  took 
his  pencil,  and  wrote  these  four  lines  : 

“  Je  legue  a  Paris,  non  ma  cendre 
Mais  mon  bifteck,  morceau  de  roi 
Femmes  si  vous  mangez  de  moi, 

Vous  verrez  comme  je  suis  tendre,” 

which  can  be  translated  : 

“  I  bequeath  to  Paris,  not  my  ashes 
But  my  steaks,  tidbits  for  a  king 
Women  if  you  feed  on  me 
You  will  find  out,  how  tender  I  am.” 

The  largest  funeral  ever  seen  in  France  was, 
without  doubt,  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  ist 
of  June,  1885.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Pantheon,  but  for  the  whole  night  pre¬ 
ceding  the  funeral,  the  body  remained  in  state 
under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  of  L’Etoile,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  passed  through  the  arch 
during  that  memorable  night  is  estimated  at  one 
million. 


Honore  de  Balzac  was  exceedingly  conceited. 
He  had  in  his  library  a  reduced  statue  of  Napo- 
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leon  I.  On  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the 
great  Emperor,  Balzac  had  written  :  “What  he 
could  not  achieve  through  the  sword,  I  shall 
accomplish  with  the  pen.” 


At  a  literati  dinner  in  Paris,  Balzac  heard  a 

young  writer  say:  “We  men  of  letters - ” 

Balzac  interrupted  the  speaker  with  :  “  How  do 
you  dare,  sir,  to  classify  yourself  with  us  ?  You 
forget  that  we  are  the  marshals  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.” 


Balzac  dreamed  all  his  life  of  untold  millions 
and  unlimited  power.  He  died  at  fifty  one 
years  of  age,  worn  out  by  his  immense  labors. 
The  two  last  years  of  his  life  only,  he  enjoyed 
to  a  certain  extent  the  wealth  and  the  position 
that  had  been  his  goal.  A  Polish  countess, 
Mme.  de  Hanska,  who  had  become  infatuated 
with  him  on  reading  his  novel,  “The  Country 
Doctor,”  became  a  widow,  and  married  Balzac 
two  years  before  his  death. 

Balzac  pretended  that  in  his  time  only  three 
men  knew  the  French  language.  “  Victor  Hugo, 
Theophile  Gautier  and  I,”  he  used  to  proclaim 
with  emphasis.  They  were,  according  to  him, 
the  three  marshals  of  literature. 
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Charles  Hugo,  the  son  of  the  great  poet, 
Victor,  was  angered  by  the  repeated  friendly 
sarcasm  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  in  the 
daily  press.  He  decided  to  challenge  him  to 
fight  a  duel.  Having  read  the  cartel,  the  mali¬ 
cious  Dumas,  who  was  as  good  a  cartoonist  as 
he  was  a  writer,  took  his  pen  and  designed  two 
duelists  piercing  each  other  with  their  foils,  and 
at  the  bottom  he  wrote:  “See  here  the  fatal 
issue  of  this  great  combat.  They  have  forgiven 
each  other,  but  they  previously  hurt  themselves.’’ 
He  mailed  the  cartoon  to  his  challenger.  The 
latter  was  not  satisfied  and  indited  a  second 
cartel  requiring  a  fight  to  the  death.  To  this, 
Dumas  responded  with  another  cartoon,  repre¬ 
senting  a  graveyard  with  two  weeping  willows 
shading  two  tombs.  On  one  of  the  tombs  was 
“  Ci-git  Hugo,”  (Here  lies  Hugo);  and  on  the 
other:  “Ci-git  Dumas!”  The  cartoon  was 
entitled:  “ Death  has  reunited  them  !  ”  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  second  epistle,  Hugo  could 
not  help  laughing,  and  went  to  shake  hands 
with  his  old  friend. 


The  first  Japanese  ambassadors  who  came  to 
Paris  wore  such  long  swords,  and,  like  all  their 
countrymen,  were  so  short  of  stature,  that  the 
French  satirist,  Mery,  seeing  them  on  the 
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Boulevard,  said  to  Dumas,  his  companion, 
“  Look  there  !  who  tied  these  Japanese  to  their 
swords?  ” 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  was  born  at  St. 
Domingo,  of  a  creole  mother  and  a  French 
officer.  He  was  brown  skinned  and  had  curly 
hair.  He  was  so  vain  that  his  son  once  said  of 
him :  “  My  father  likes  so  much  to  make  a 
show  that  he  is  likely  to  sit  on  the  back  of  his 
carriage  to  make  believe  that  he  has  a  negro 
groom.  ’  ’ 

Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  extracted  a  play  from 
the  novel  ofhis  father  entitled  “Joseph  Balsamo.” 
When  it  was  rehearsed,  Alexander,  Jr.  used  to 
say :  “If  the  play  succeeds  it  is  my  father’s 
work;  if  it  falls  flat  it  is  mine.”  It  succeeded. 


Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  was,  at  best, 
an  egoist.  He  was  also  a  spendthrift,  and 
childish  in  his  ways  of  looking  at  the  material 
and  financial  sides  of  life.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
fils,  on  the  contrary,  was  orderly  and  wise 
from  his  youth.  At  twenty,  he  used  to  say, 
“My  father  is  a  big  child,  who  came  to  me 
when  I  was  little.” 


Witty  and  talented,  the  author  of  the  “  Three 
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Musketeers  ”  was,  at  most,  but  a  braggadocio  and 
a  boaster.  He  used  to  speak  constantly  of  his 
noble  birth  and  of  his  arms  and  escutcheon. 
“We  know  your  coat  of  arms,”  said  his  son  to 
him  one  day  when  he  was  in  a  bad  humor : 
“  Beau  coup  de  gueules  sur  tres  peu  d'or." 
This  means,  in  heraldry,  “Much  red  on  a  very 
small  golden  field,”  but  in  familiar  parlance  it 
means,  “  Much  brawl  and  very  little  money.” 

When  his  reputation  was  at  its  highest  point 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  was  visiting  the 
local  fair  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  and  stopped 
in  front  of  a  popular  game  called  the  “  Mast  of 
Cocagne.”  The  barker  recognized  the  cele¬ 
brated  writer  and  immediately  modified  his 
speech  in  this  form  : 

“  Those  of  you  who  will  unhook  the  Ham  on 
top  of  the  mast  shall  be  proclaimed  the  Alexan¬ 
dre  du  mdt,  the  Alexander  of  the  mast.” 

The  author  of  “Monte  Cristo  ”  laughed 
heartily  at  this  happy  improvisation. 


Dumas  Pere,  sometimes  got  even  with  his  son 
for  the  sarcasm  the  latter  enjoyed  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  One  morning  some  collaborator  of  the 
elder  Dumas  called  on  him  early,  and  found 
him  still  in  bed.  He  arose  to  dress,  but  could 
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not  find  one  of  his  boots.  He  had  only  one 
pair  and  these  were  in  very  poor  condition. 
Impatient,  the  old  writer  remarked  sarcastically  : 
“And  could  you  fancy  that  my  son  has  twelve 
pairs  of  shoes  finely  displayed  on  a  shelf  of  his 
wardrobe  ?  Decidedly,  this  boy  will  never 
amount  to  much.” 


At  the  death-bed  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  Pere 
(1870),  one  of  his  friends  was  lamenting  his  sad 
end.  “And  to  see  that  so  much  talent  and 
genius  bring  so  little  result ;  the  greatest  novel 
writer  of  these  times  dies  a  pauper.  Isn’t  it 
sad?” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Dumas,  who  overheard 
the  remarks.  “  They  reproach  me  for  not  having 
succeeded  financially.  I  came  to  Paris  with 
eight  francs  in  my  pocket;  I  am  leaving  with 
forty.  I  have  thus  multiplied  my  fortune  five 
times.” 


Alexandre  Dumas,  the  son,  was  starting  on 
the  road  to  fame.  He  had  just  rented  a  cozy 
little  “  rez-de-chaussSe,"  (ground  floor),  in  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  where  later  on  he  was  to 
possess  a  beautiful  mansion.  But  the  quarters 
he  had  just  moved  into  were  exceedingly  small 
although  there  was  a  garden — of  which  the 
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writer  was  very  proud — a  garden  as  large  as  an 
apron.  The  author  of  “Camille”  received  a 
call  from  his  father.  The  host  made  the  guest 
pass  from  his  parlor  into  his  garden.  Then 
Dumas,  the  elder,  bluntly  remarked  :  “  See 
here,  my  son,  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  your 
parlor  door  open.”  “Why?”  asked  the  son. 
“  Why,  to  air  your  garden.” 

The  celebrated  painter,  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  died  in  1902,  had  a  decidedly  English 
look,  and  was  frequently  taken  for  an  English¬ 
man  although  he  was  born  in  the  south  of 
France.  Once  when  he  was  traveling  in  Spain 
with  a  friend,  they  stopped  in  a  restaurant  in 
Madrid,  and  the  head-waiter,  feeling  sure  that 
he  was  a  Briton,  told  him  as  soon  as  he  handed 
the  menu  :  “I  must  advise  your  lordship  that 
there  is  no  ' plomp-pziddin^ue1  left.”  “Never 
mind,”  replied  the  artist,  “just  replace  it  by  a 
“  cassoulett"  (chicken  in  casserole  with  garlic, 
etc.,  etc.). 

Michelet  was  the  first  to  express  the  thought 
that  among  the  birds  the  nightingale  is  the  only 
artist :  he  alone  among  all  the  singing  birds 
varies  and  thus  creates  his  songs. 


Guizot  is  illustrious  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
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French  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
his  last  moments  he  recited  verses  from  Cor¬ 
neille  with  scripture  texts  quite  a  little  inter¬ 
mingled. 

“The  absent  are  always  in  the  wrong,”  as 
the  French  put  it.  The  proverb  is  most  mis¬ 
leading,  for,  among  the  French,  as  with  all 
Christian  nations,  the  share  of  the  absent  is 
always  laid  aside  before  any  of  those  present 
partakes  of  the  good  things.  More  likely  the 
saying  refers  to  the  gossiping  about  the  absent. 


Littre,  the  author  of  the  great  French  dic¬ 
tionary,  says : 

“Primitive  man  loves  the  tribe;  more  de¬ 
veloped  he  loves  his  country ;  reaching  the 
highest  point  he  loves  humanity.” 


The  last  words  of  the  great  mathematician 
Laplace  were : 

“What  we  know  is  little,  what  we  don’t 
know  is  immense.” 


Alfred  de  Musset,  the  Byron  of  French  Letters, 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  Weary  and 
disgusted.  His  last  words  were  :  “At  last,  at 
last,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  sleep.” 
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M.  Yictorien  Sardou,  the  great  playwright, 
who  became  a  millionaire  writing  spectacular 
plays  for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  began  as  a 
Bohemian  of  The  Quartier  Latin,  in  Paris.  One 
of  his  first  literary  works  was  a  biography  of  the 
mathematician,  Jerome  Cardon,  which  cost  him 
a  month  of  research  and  labor,  and  for  which  he 
was  paid  thirty-two  francs. 

A  young  playwriter  brings  his  new  comedy 
to  the  manager  of  a  Parisian  theatre.  The 
latter  reads  a  few  lines  of  the  manuscript,  but 
soon  exclaims  :  “  See  here,  my  friend,  you  are 

not  caring  at  all  for  exactitude,  for  truth  in  life  ! 
Your  play  begins  this  way :  ‘  At  the  rise  of 

the  curtain,  the  janitor  is  busy  reading  his 
paper.  .  .  .’  Now,  that  never  happens.  A 
janitor  never  reads  ‘  his  ’  paper ;  he  reads  the 
paper  of  one  of  the  tenants.” 

A  playwright  by  the  name  of  Roy  stepped 
on  a  lady’s  train,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  and  very  nearly  fell.  As 
he  excused  himself  the  lady  also  took  the  blame 
on  herself,  whereupon  he  told  her:  “You  are 
not  to  blame,  madame ;  authors  are  to  fall  in 
this  place.” 


In  the  part  of  Camille  in  the  tragedy  “  Les 
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Horaces,  ’  ’  an  actress  instead  of  reciting,  ‘  ‘  Let 
one  of  you  kill  me  and  the  other  avenge  me,” 
said,  “  Let  one  of  you  kill  me  and  the  other  eat 
me,”  “  Venge  ”  and  “mange”  being  so  much 
alike  in  French. 


Some  thirty  years  ago  there  was  represented 
in  Limoges  an  opera  composed  by  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  town.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
the  stage  was  to  represent  night,  with  plenty  of 
stars  shining  in  the  skies.  As  for  the  libretto 
it  opened  with  this  emphatic  line  :  “O!  Sun, 

didst  thou  ever  see  such  a  beautiful  night !  ” 


One  of  the  stars  at  the  “  Opera,”  being 
taken  ill  was  replaced  by  an  understudy.  The 
latter  was  hissed  all  over  the  house.  Without 
becoming  disconcerted  the  poor  actor  looked 
straight  at  the  audience,  and  said  :  “I  do  not 
understand  your  behavior.  Do  you  fancy  that 
for  a  niggardly  salary  of  six  hundred  francs  a 
year  I  can  give  you  a  voice  worth  a  thousand  a 
month?  ”  After  this  he  was  let  alone  and  even 
applauded. 


Two  young  gentilshommes  arrived  one  day 
at  the  house  of  the  curate  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  with  whom  they  were  slightly 
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acquainted,  but  with  whom  they  were  not  on 
very  good  terms.  They  were  hungry  and  asked 
the  priest  to  let  them  share  his  noon  meal. 
“Certainly,”  said  the  latter;  and  he  directed 
his  servant  to  fetch  some  wine,  and  to  add  some 
fowl  to  the  menu.  Then  turning  to  his  unex¬ 
pected  guests,  he  casually  remarked  :  “  Now, 

gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  for  a  few 
minutes;  I  must  go  and  administer  the  last  rites 
to  a  plagued  penitent,  whom  I  confessed  this 
morning.”  It  is  useless  to  add  that  the  curate 
dined  alone. 


Emile  de  Girardin,  the  celebrated  French 
journalist  and  political  writer,  used  to  say  that 
Paris  belonged  to  the  one  who  rose  early.  As  he 
wanted  to  impress  this  maxim  in  the  mind  of  his 
young  son,  he  told  him,  as  a  fresh  proof,  the 
recent  case  of  one  of  his  friends  who  had  found 
a  purse  well  filled  with  gold  in  the  street  of  the 
city  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  boy  seemed  to  think  the  matter  over  a 
little,  then  he  remarked  to  his  father:  “But 
the  one  who  lost  the  purse  must  have  risen  still 
earlier.” 


“  Nul  n’ est  prophete  dans  son  pays  ”  is  a 
proverb  much  quoted  in  France  and  may  be 
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rendered,  “  Seldom  does  one  succeed  at  home.” 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  Jules  Verne,  the  cele¬ 
brated  writer  of  “  Extraordinary  Travels.”  A 
reporter  of  the  capital  had  repaired  to  Amiens, 
where  Jules  Verne  lives,  in  order  to  interview 
the  interesting  author.  Arriving  in  the  small 
city  he  inquired  for  the  address  of  the  novelist. 
“  Do  not  know  him  !  ”  was  the  answer  a  score  of 
the  inhabitants  gave  him.  At  last  one  of  the 
citizens,  more  obliging  than  the  others,  told  our 
journalist:  “Wait, — Verne,  Verne,  perhaps  it 
may  be  M.  Verne,  our  municipal  counselor.” 
And  so  it  proved  to  be.  And  the  man  of 
Amiens  was  more  than  astonished  when  he  heard 
that  M.  Verne  had  written  “Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days.” 

Dr.  N -  was  walking  in  a  public  square 

of  Paris.  It  was  in  the  thirties  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  snuffing  was  “a  la  mode."  A 
man  very  well  dressed  stopped  the  doctor  on  his 
walk,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said : 
“Doctor,  don’t  you  remember  me?”  “No.” 
“Why,  I  am  a  merchant  in  Lille,  and  I  met 
you  there  many  times.”  “Yes,  I  lived  in  Lille 
for  seven  years,  but  I  don’t  remember  ever 
meeting  you.”  “That  is  surprising  !  Shall  I 
offer  you  a  snuff?”  (presenting  his  snuff-box). 
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“  I  use  no  tobacco  !  ”  “  Really !  when  we  were 

acquainted  in  Lille  you  used  it.”  “Suppose 
I’ve  given  it  up  !  ”  “  Let  it  be  so  !  When  you 

were  in  Harcourt’s  college  we  were  together  a 
great  deal,  don’t  you  remember?”  “I  re¬ 
member  having  been  in  Harcourt’s,  but  don’t 
recall  you  at  all !  ”  “  Well,  I  will  then  leave 

you,  hoping  that  you  will  soon  remember  one  of 
your  old  friends.”  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
the  two  walkers  met  again  ;  same  questions,  same 
replies  and  offer  of  tobacco.  A  second  refusal, 
more  haughty  this  time.  “Well,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  had  forgotten  you  didn’t  use 
tobacco,  but  let  me  have  your  company  to 
dinner  to-night.”  “  I  never  dine  out  !  ”  The 
doctor  walked  away  disgusted.  A  little  further 
on  he  met  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  related  his  late  experience,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  having  refused  tobacco  from  a 
suspicious  stranger,  but  added :  “  From  my 

hand,  ladies,  you  will  certainly  accept  a  dainty 
pinch  of  snuff.”  Saying  this  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  to  get  his  snuff-box,  remarking  to  the 
ladies:  “This  will  be  my  chance  to  show  you 
my  new  snuff-box,  a  jewel  worth  fifty  louis, 
which  I  presented  myself  with  the  other  day.” 
But  to  his  confusion  the  box  was  not  to  be 
found.  Having  searched  all  his  pockets,  the 
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only  thing  he  could  find  was  a  scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  he  read:  “Doctor,  when  a  person 
does  not  use  tobacco  he  has  no  need  of  a  snuff¬ 
box.”  The  clever  pickpocket  had  done  his 
work  adroitly. 

The  gigantic  tower  erected  by  M.  Gustave 
Eiffel,  in  the  Paris  Exposition  grounds,  1880,  is 
almost  double  the  height  of  the  Washington 
monument.  It  is  an  open  structure,  built  of 
iron,  tapering  to  the  top,  and  reaching  x,ooo 
feet.  The  various  landings  have  refreshment 
rooms  and  exterior  galleries  from  which  to  view 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  country  around.  The 
tower  is  to  be  preserved,  and  is  actually  in  first- 
class  order.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  archi¬ 
tectural  achievement  in  the  way  of  Art  for 
Art’s  sake  in  the  world. 

Collecting  illustrated  menus  is  the  latest  fad 
among  the  greatest  “folks”  in  Europe.  A 
score  of  Parisian  “amateurs”  are  disputing  for 
the  honor  of  possessing  the  largest  collection  of 
those  handsome  documents.  M.  Jules  Claretic, 
manager  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  actually 
holds  the  record. 

The  idea  of  the  illustrated  menu  is  due  to 
Mme.  Carnot,  the  wife  of  the  murdered  French 
president.  Before  that  time  the  menu,  official 
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or  unofficial,  had  only  the  monogram,  or 
initial,  of  the  host.  But  President  Thiers  had 
not  even  his  initials  on  the  menus  of  the  official 
banquets,  for  he  said  if  I  put  my  initials  A.  T. 
some  critics  may  find  in  it  an  evidence  of  my 
religious  faith. 

A.  T.  is  pronounced  just  like  the  French 
word  Athee — Atheist. 


A  bad  joke  on  the  German  emperor  from  the 
Paris  papers  :  Like  Emile  de  Girardin,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  a  new  idea  every  day,  the 
German  emperor  issues  a  new  order  every  day. 
A  recent  order  relates  to  the  stationmasters. 
Each  of  them  is  required  to  keep  and  feed  a 
parrot.  The  talkative  bird  is  taught  only  one 
word — the  name  of  the  station — and  when  the 
trains  go  by,  it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  platform, 
and  in  this  way  the  travelers  will  always  know 
what  town  they  have  reached.  This  will  save  a 
number  of  employees,  whose  time  is  now  filled 
in  answering  idle  questions.  It  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided  yet  whether  the  parrots  will  have  to  wear 
caps. 


The  Franco-Russians’  festivities  fill  the  annals 
of  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
innumerable  stories  and  anecdotes  have  been 
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published  about  them.  Some  of  these  are 
worthy  of  being  retained,  though  only  jokes 
and  puns,  illustrating  that  French  disposition 
of  making  fun  of  all  events.  For  instance,  as 
some  one  was  deploring  that  the  great  review  of 
the  French  army  at  Reims  before  the  Czar,  took 
place  in  the  rain,  a  bystander  remarked  :  “  You 
could  not  expect  anything  else.  A  review  at 
Reims  (pronounce  Rinse)  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  we  would  be  rinsed.” 


The  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  has  a  sosie.  This 
French  word  signifies  a  person  of  perfect  like¬ 
ness  to  another  one.  Thus  Nicholas  has  a 
sosie  in  the  person  of  a  French  diplomatist 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Frenchman  resembles  so  closely  the 
Russian  emperor  that  even  the  Duke  of  York 
took  him  for  his  imperial  cousin. 

“  Count,”  said  the  Czar,  one  day  to  his  sosie , 
“why  do  you  not  change  your  face  somewhat; 
shave  your  beard,  for  instance.  Don’t  think 
I  am  trifling.  To  look  like  me,  as  you  do, 
places  you  in  great  danger  from  the  nihilists  and 
other  cranks.” 

“Sire,”  answered  the  diplomat,  “when  one 
is  so  lucky  as  to  possess  such  an  august  likeness, 
one  should  not  alter  it.” 
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“  Good,  good,”  replied  Nicholas,  with  a 
smile,  “if  you  do  not  wish  to  change  your  face, 
beware  that  some  nihilist,  with  a  revolver  shot, 
does  not  do  the  job  for  you.” 


Nations,  like  men,  are  disposed  to  give  tit  for 
tat,  to  use  quite  a  common  expression.  To  leave 
a  company  abruptly  is  called,  in  English, 
“to  take  French  leave.”  In  France,  to  do  the 
same  thing  is  filer  a  I'anglaise,  literally  “  to  run 
away  in  the  English  fashion.” 


Apropos  of  filer  a  I'anglaise,  explained 
above,  is  quoted  the  following  dialogue  at  a 
Parisian  restaurant : 

“  Gargon,  I  see  on  the  bill  of  fare  macaroni  a 
1' anglais e )  why  a  /’ anglais e  ?  ” 

“Why,  monsieur,  because  it  leaves  your 
mouth  like  the  English  leave  your  company.” 


The  Charivari,  a  comic  Parisian  paper,  pro¬ 
poses  to  get  rid  of  the  anarchists  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  novel  method  :  “  The  anarchists  of  all 

countries  will  be  brought  to  London.  The 
English,  having  already  a  lack  of  men,  will 
enlist  them  into  regiments  and  send  them  to 
fight  the  Boers.  They  will  never  come  back.” 
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Two  Englishmen  in  London  during  the  Boer 
war  had  a  talk.  “Bad,  bad,”  said  one,  “the 
news  of  the  war,  even  false,  is  against  us  ;  what 
would  it  be  if  we  had  the  truth  ?  ” 


A  Parisian  morning  paper  announces  that  a 
publisher  of  Amsterdam  is  about  to  issue  a 
large  book  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
English  nobility  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
South  African  war.  Title  of  the  book  :  “Al- 
manach  of  Botha  !  ” 


The  English  about  the  Transvaal.  “  We  do 
not  regret  the  sacrifices  we  had  to  make  to 
acquire  the  Transvaal.  It  is  so  rich  a  country, 
everything  grows  there.” 

“  Save  laurels  !  ” 

“Yes  !  ” 


A  call  to  the  workmen  ! 

Citizens  !  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
several  academicians,  of  M.  Zola  and  many 
other  distinguished  men,  the  tools  of  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  twentieth  century  are,  the  gun,  the 
dagger  and  the  revolver  ! 

The  French  do  not  yet  put  any  confidence  in 
the  use  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  executing 
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criminals.  M.  d’Arsonval,  an  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  College  de  France,  has  carefully 
studied  the  question  and  has  gathered  all  the 
data  possible.  He  has  now  challenged  the 
American  physicians  to  apply  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  to  their  electrocuted  criminals.  He  remarked 
the  other  day  that  the  challenge  had  not  been 
accepted  and  he  added  with  some  humor,  that 
the  New  York  doctors  had  better  continue  their 
practice  of  proceeding  at  once  with  the  autopsy 
for,  by  this  means,  the  execution  was  certainly 
performed  ! 

Between  newly-elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Paris. 

First  Representative.  “  Well,  my  dear  col¬ 
league,  what  do  you  expect  to  do  now?  ” 

Second  Representative.  “  I  am  going  to  rest 
now  for  a  few  years.  I  have  had  hard  work 
enough  to  secure  my  election.” 

First  Representative.  “  I  entirely  share  your 
opinion.” 


The  subject  of  President  Thiers’  parentage 
was  once  discussed  in  his  presence,  and  the 
question  was  mooted  whether  his  mother  was 
not  a  cuisiniere,  a  cook.  “She  was,”  he  said, 
apologetically,  adding  with  the  view  of  showing 
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she  deserved  a  higher  position,  “but  she  was  a 
very  poor  one.” 

Among  the  members  of  the  last  French  House 
of  Representatives  there  was  a  deputt  (as  the 
members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress  are 
called,  in  French)  who  was  famed  for  having 
spoken  but  once  in  the  Chamber.  He,  for  a  long 
time,  was  believed  to  be  dumb.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  he  arose  to  speak,  and  at  once  there  was 
complete  silence,  so  anxious  was  every  one  to 
hear  him.  “I  would  like,”  he  said,  “that  the 
Chair  direct  the  attendants  to  moderate  the 
register.  The  heat  is  oppressive.”  Having  so 
spoken  he  sat  down  amidst  profound  quiet. 

He  was  nicknamed  “The  Deputy  Moder¬ 
ator.” 


A  member  of  the  French  House  who  has  been 
recently  beaten  at  the  polls,  reads  an  account 
of  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Spain 
upon  his  coming  of  age. 

“He  is  more  lucky  than  I  am;  he  has  just 
reached  his  majority,  and  I  have  lost  mine.” 


A  Representative.  “  To  relieve  the  constant 
deficits  of  the  Budget  I  propose  to  shorten  the 
cigars.” 
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“I  second  the  proposition,”  says  another  of 
the  honorable  members,  “providing  the  short¬ 
ening  is  done  on  the  end  that  is  generally  cut.” 


Political  parties  are  very  numerous  in  France 
as  everybody  knows,  but  political  opinions  are 
still  more  varied  as  the  following  story  proves  : 
Guibollard,  the  easy  politician,  was  asked  : 

“  Monsieur  is  a  *  Legitimist  ’  ?  ” 

“  Not  precisely.” 

“  An  Orleanist?  ” 

“I  am  no  more  an  Orleanist.” 

“  A  Republican  ?  ” 

“Almost.” — “But  I  don’t  grasp  your  idea.” 
— Guibollard  with  grave  solemnity:  “  I  belong 
to  the  floating  group.” 

A  professor  of  ethics  and  morals  was  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  to  a  large  class  on  “Modera¬ 
tion.”  He  arose  and  began:  “Gentlemen, 
moderation -  (shut  that  door).  Gentle¬ 
men,  moderation  is - (will  you  shut  that 

door  !)  Gentlemen,  moderation  is  a  virtue - 

(H - !  Are  you  going,  yes  or  no,  to  shut 

that  door !)  ” 

A  French  poet,  who  was  richer  in  rhymes 
than  in  money,  heard,  in  the  night,  a  thief 
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entering  his  room.  He  kept  silent  and  watched 
the  robber,  who  opened  all  the  drawers  of  the 
desk,  and,  of  course,  found  only  papers.  At 
last  the  poet  could  not  keep  silent  any  longer, 
and  burst  out  laughing.  “What  have  you  to 
laugh  at  in  such  a  manner  ?  ”  shouted  the  angry 
intruder.  “You  are  a  fool,”  replied  the  poet. 
“  I  laugh  to  see  you  trying  to  find,  in  my  desk, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  what  I  cannot  find 
myself  at  midday.” 

One  of  our  good  writers  in  whom  the  critics 
found  nothing  to  censure  but  the  length  of  his 
nose,  was  playing  chess,  while  affected  with  a 
very  bad  cold  in  the  head.  As  he  was  sniffing 
quite  frequently,  his  partner,  out  of  patience, 
said  to  him :  “  My  dear  sir,  why  don’t  you 
blow  your  nose?”  “Blow  it  yourself,”  was 
the  reply,  “it  is  nearer  to  you  than  to  me.” 

A  philosopher  bicyclist  gives  the  result  of  his 
deep  studies:  “On  the  wheel,”  he  says,  “you 
can  at  once  detect  the  nationality  of  the  rider. 
The  Englishman  looks  at  his  feet,  the  German 
looks  in  the  air,  the  Spaniard  in  front  of  him 
and  the  Frenchman  behind.”  The  last  rule  is 
without  exception. 

A  Parisian  praises  the  Paris  telephone  wires 
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in  speaking  to  his  friend,  who  lives  in  Marseilles. 
“ Mon  cher,  our  wires  transmit  the  slightest 
shades  of  the  voice  !  ”  “ Mon  cher ,  that  may¬ 

be,  but  ours,  down  in  Marseilles,  are  more 
delicate.  The  other  day  I  asked  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  my  friend  Cabentous.  As  soon  as  I 
got  him,  I  said  :  ‘  Te — you  just  ate  garlic  !  ’  and, 
sure  enough,  he  admitted  it  was  so.” 


In  Parisian  society  they  talk  about  Monsieur 
X -  who,  although  enjoying  a  large  for¬ 

tune,  travels  third  class,  dines  at  2.25  francs 
and  wears  silk  hats  three  years  old. 

“  Is  he  a  miser?  ”  asked  some  one. 

“Not  at  all  !  ”  replied  another. 

“What  then?” 

“  He  is  ashamed  to  be  rich  !  ”  . 


“  Cabentous,”  of  Marseilles,  is  boasting  of 
his  own  merits. 

“  Te  .  .  .  par  dine  !  .  .  .  I  have  such  a  strong 
head  that  when  I  take  it  in  my  hands  I  feel  like 
a  Hercules  lifting  weights.” 

At  the  Paris  police  court  the  magistrate  said  : 
“You  are  accused  of  having  struck  your  wife 
with  a  broomstick.” 

“How  could  I  help  it,  your  Honor?  My 
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means  do  not  allow  me  to  buy  a  twenty-five  franc 
stick  for  such  a  purpose.” 


Tobacco  and  cigars  form  a  monopoly  of  the 
State  in  France,  and  bring  large  revenues  to 
the  government.  Tobacco  is  sold  in  little 
square  packages,  and  is  commonly  called 
“  tabac-caporal,"  corporal’s  tobacco.  Hence 
the  following  joke  : 

Three  captains  of  the  army  dine  together. 
They  are  of  equal  rank  and  equally  silent. 
Some  great  undertaking  fills  their  minds.  What 
is  superior  to  those  three  taciturn  warriors? 
The  silence,  because  it  is  “general.”  Coffee 
and  tobacco  are  brought  to  the  officers.  They 
all  smoke.  What  is  inferior  to  them?  The 
tobacco,  because  it  is  “caporal.” 


A  countryman  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  de¬ 
manded  of  a  barrister  what  was  that  large 
building,  pointing  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
“That,”  said  the  solicitor,  wishing  to  have 
some  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  stranger,  “that 
is  a  mill.”  “Ah  !  I  see,”  the  countryman  re¬ 
plied;  “that  is  why  there  are  so  many  asses  at 
the  door  with  their  bags  of  bran.” 


Oscar,  a  witty  and  original  Parisian,  had  a 
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mania  for  practical  joking.  He  was  very  amus¬ 
ing  to  his  friends,  but  when  his  talents  were 
exerted  to  avenge  some  wrong  there  was  more 
bitterness  than  fun  in  his  wit. 

One  evening,  when  a  man  who  had  not 
treated  him  politely  gave  a  reception,  he  re¬ 
venged  himself  cruelly. 

The  man  was  slightly  deformed.  All  the 
hunchbacks  of  Paris,  800  in  number,  presented 
themselves  at  his  reception.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived  notices  from  Oscar  that  if  they  would  go 
to  this  address  on  this  evening  they  would  learn 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  them. 


To  a  true  Parisian  there  is  nothing  like  Paris, 
and  no  river  like  the  Seine.  One  of  these  sons 
of  old  Lutece  went  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  seeing 
the  river  Loire,  which  is  much  wider  than  the 
Seine,  exclaimed:  “Well!  well!  for  a  pro¬ 
vincial  river  this  is  certainly  a  fine  one.” 

A  fop  of  the  nineteenth  century,  well  pom¬ 
aded  and  perfumed,  brought  to  church  to  wed 
a  belle  that  was  dressed  in  the  most  up-to-date 
style  of  the  new  woman.  “See  here!”  said 
the  priest,  “  before  tying  the  knot  I  want  to 
avoid  any  mistake,  and  wish  to  be  told  which  is 
the  bride.” 
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In  the  country  of  Brie — where  the  famous 
cheese  comes  from — a  poor  man  was  bringing 
five  sols  (cents)  to  his  pastor  to  have  a 
mass  said  for  his  late  wife.  The  priest  was  out, 
and  the  maid  said  to  the  applicant,  “Go  away, 
my  friend,  ‘  we  ’  do  not  say  any  mass  for  five 
sols." 


The  navigable  balloon  is  still  all  the  craze  in 
France. 

Durand,  like  everybody  else,  has  invented  an 
“aviateur,”  but  the  day  before  the  great  trial 
of  his  machine,  he  falls  sick.  “  I  know  a  way 
to  get  him  at  once  on  his  feet,”  says  his  good 
friend,  La  Gourdette. 

“  How  is  that?  ” 

“Just  give  him  what  he  likes  best — ether.  ’  ’ 

In  Marseilles,  every  year,  in  June,  there  is  a 
congress  of  all  the  French  rose-growers.  New 
species  are  presented  and  appropriate  names 
are  devised.  In  1902,  seventy-two  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  roses  were  introduced ;  some  of  the 
names  selected  were,  “  President  Kruger,” 
“  Queen  Wilhelmina,”  “President  Roosevelt,” 
“Cheer  up  Boers  and  “Mad.  Sans-GSne,” 
(alluding  to  the  famous  play,  “  The  Lady  Don’t 
Care.”) 


CHAPTER  VII 


Witty  French  Women  and  Children. 

“De  la  femme  combien  est  sublime  le  role  ! 

Entre  rhomme  et  le  mal,  c’esl  I'ange  qui  console.” 

- LEGOUVfe. 

(Of  woman,  how  sublime  is  the  role  ! 

Betwixt  man  and  evil,  she  is  the  angel  who  consoles.) 

A  nobleman  with  the  blue  ribbon,  an  exalted 
order  of  monarchical  France,  seeing  a  big 
diamond  on  the  finger  of  a  lady  of  the  court, 
said  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  her : 
“  I  would  rather  have  the  ring  than  the  hand.” 
“And  I,”  retorted  the  lady,  “would  rather 
have  the  halter  than  the  brute.” 


A  fool  had  annoyed  a  whole  company  for  two 
hours  with  his  silly  and  tedious  talk.  At  last 

addressing  the  Marchioness  M - he  said  : 

‘  ‘  Madame  la  Marquise,  have  I  not  spoken,  as  a 
book?”  “Why,  certainly,  my  dear  sir,  the 
only  thing  you  need  is  to  be  bound  in  calf¬ 
skin.” 
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An  old  husband,  on  his  death-bed,  was  en¬ 
treating  his  young  wife  not  to  marry  a  certain 
young  officer  who  had  caused  him  much  jeal¬ 
ousy.  “Do  not  fear,”  answered  the  good 
wife,  “for  I  have  given  my  word  to  another 
one.” 

A  woman  who  was  selling  fresh  eggs  at 
the  Halles  Centrales,  in  Paris,  saw  that  her 
neighbor,  a  vender  of  chestnuts,  was  selling  his 
goods  much  more  lively  than  she  was  selling 
hers.  Deciding  that  it  was  all  on  account  of 
his  shouting  every  minute,  “  Marrons  de 
Lyon,”  she  began  to  cry  out,  “Fresh  eggs 
from  Lyons.”  At  that  time  it  took  several 
days  to  travel  from  Lyons  to  Paris. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Some 
friends  tried  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  room. 
“  Let  me  remain  here,”  she  cried ;  “  one  always 
wishes  to  be  sure  that  one’s  husband  is  dead.” 

A  butcher  was  dying  but  his  mind  was  on  his 
business.  He  said  to  his  wife:  “After  I  am 
dead,  you  should  marry  our  first  man,  James. 
He  is  a  good  fellow  and  knows  his  trade  !  ” 
“That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  about,”  re 
plied  the  woman. 
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A  woman  of  the  Paris  suburbs  was  looking  at 
the  porch  of  the  convent  of  the  Feuillants  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  when  she  heard  some 
one  say,  “It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.” 
“Well,”  she  interrupted,  “I  all  the  time 
thought  it  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard.  ’ 

De  Chaulnes  had  the  portrait  of  his  wife 
painted  as  Hebe,  the  Goddess  of  Youth.  He 
could  not  decide  what  mythological  character  he 
would  select  for  his  own  picture.  Mile. 
Guinault,  the  actress,  told  him  :  “  Have  your¬ 
self  as  ‘Hebete.’”  Hebetated  signifies  made 
dull,  stupid. 

A  poorly-educated  woman  thought  that  in¬ 
fantry  and  infancy  were  almost  synonyms; 
therefore,  speaking  of  herself  she  said  :  “I  was 
of  a  very  gay  disposition  when  I  was  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  !  ” 

Mile,  de  Jarnac,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen, 
had  a  very  fine  complexion,  although  she  was 
very  homely.  A  good  friend  of  hers  said : 
“  She  has  a  beautiful  skin  in  order  to  bring  out 
her  awful  ugliness  the  better.” 

The  Marshal  de  Saxe  was  a  Protestant  at  the 
service  of  the  very  Catholic  Court  of  France. 
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When  he  died,  a  princess  remarked:  “How 
sad  it  is  we  cannot  have  a  De  Profundis  sung 
for  a  man  who  caused  us  to  sing  so  many  Te 
Deums  /  ” 


A  French  lady  was  confessing  to  a  Jesuit 
father,  and  admitted  that  she  used  powder  on 
her  face.  “For  what  purpose  is  it  used?” 
“To  beautify  my  face,”  she  said.  “Does  it 
really  embellish  your  looks?”  asked  the  Jesuit. 
“I  so  believed,  father,”  she  replied.  “Well, 
let  us  see.”  He  motioned  her  out  of  the  con¬ 
fessional,  and  looking  straight  at  her  face,  he 
said:  “Go,  madame,  and  put  some  more 
rouge  upon  your  face.  You  are  still  homely 
enough  to  use  it  with  advantage.” 


Ninon  de  Lenclos,  although  a  courtesan,  is 
one  of  the  grandest  heroines  in  French  history. 
We  have  all  heard  of  her  beauty  which  lasted 
till  she  was  seventy,  of  her  amiability,  and  of 
ner  wit;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  knows 
that,  unlike  most  famous  women  who  have  left 
memoirs  and  letters  full  of  observations  and 
epigrams,  such  as  Madame  d’Epinay,  Madame 
du  Deffand,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de 
Stael,  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould,  and  scores 
of  other  clever  French  women,  Ninon  de  Len- 
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clos  never  wrote  a  line  or  said  a  word  that  was 
bitter,  malignant,  or  even  only  biting  on  the 
subject  of  her  sex. 

She  was  cheerful,  generous,  even  magnani¬ 
mous,  in  all  her  reflections  on  the  men  and 
women  of  her  day.  She  was  a  gloriously 
beautiful  woman  and  a  most  perfect  “  gentil- 
homme.”  Once  she  was  heard  uttering  this 
prayer :  1  ‘  God,  make  of  me  the  woman  you 
please,  but  see  that  I  remain  an  honest  man.” 


Chapelle,  the  writer,  who  was  a  drunkard, 
tried  vainly  to  secure  the  love  of  Ninon  de 
Lenclos.  He  avenged  himself  by  writing  every 
day  an  epigram  on  the  Aspasia  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  One  of  these  epigrams  in 
French  verse  may  be  translated  as  follows  : 

“We  shouldn’t  be  surprised 
If  she  (Ninon)  sometimes  reasons 
About  the  sublime  virtue 
Of  which  Plato  was  defender, 

For  if  one  figures  up  her  age 
She  certainly  must  have  lived 
With  this  antique  character.” 


A  friend  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  by  the  name 
of  La  Chatre  induced  her  to  sign  a  note  by 
which  she  subscribed  to  never  love  any  one  but 
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him.  After  having  signed  it  she  burst  into 
laughter,  saying:  “Ah!  the  good  note  La 
Chatre  got !  ”  and  this  expression,  Ah  /  le  bon 
billet  qu  ’ a  La  Chatre  ”  (Ah,  the  good  paper 
La  Chatre  has),  has  remained  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  as  one  of  the  most  used  quotations. 


Speaking  of  herself,  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
wrote:  “The  heart  of  Ninon  resembles  a 

little  bird  that  flies  from  one  tree  to  another, 
from  one  flower  to  the  next,  that  sings  on  the 
lawn  and  warbles  on  the  hedge, — of  which  the 
tears  are  smiles  and  the  smiles  are  tears.  Upon 
my  faith,  the  heart  of  Ninon  is  the  worst  or  the 
best  of  all  things.  It  is  the  dish  of  the  hunch¬ 
back  ! — The  tongues  of  ^Esop.” 

The  French  historian  has  called  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  “Age  of  Louis  XIV  ” ;  the 
French  epicurean  however  would  have  had  it 
called  the  “  Age  of  Ninon.” 

Ninon  de  Lenclos,  although  a  courtesan, 
was  so  well  educated,  so  witty,  spiritual,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  beautiful,  that  she  was  accepted  in  the 
most  rigid  circles  of  society.  It  is  true,  she  did 
not  call  at  Court,  or  on  the  nobility,  but  every 
one  called  on  her, — -artists,  lords,  bishops,  min¬ 
isters,  noble  dames ;  even  the  severe  Mme.  de 
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Maintenon  and  the  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
were  to  be  found  in  her  salon.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  and  for  seventy  years  she 
held  full  sway  over  the  highest  society  of  France 
of  that  period.  At  sixteen  she  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  at 
eighty-six  she  was  the  Egeria  of  Voltaire. 
When  seventy  years  old,  she  was  still  loved  for 
her  personal  charms.  Of  her  friends,  she  used 
to  say  :  “I  have  three  kinds  :  the  friends  who 
love  me,  those  to  whom  I  am  indifferent,  and 
those  who  hate  me.” 

Some  one  asked  of  Mme.  d’Argenson,  the 
wife  of  Louis  XIV’s  minister  of  police,  which 
she  preferred  of  two  brothers,  neither  of  whom 
was  very  brilliant,  or  witty,  or  amiable.  The 
lady  cautiously  answered:  “When  I  am  with 
either  of  them,  I  invariably  prefer  the  other.” 

A  lady  of  great  sense  used  to  compare  those 
literary  men  who  spoke  but  little,  to  the  great 
lords  of  the  ancient  court  who  possessed  large 
estates  with  very  little  ready  cash. 

Metempsycosis  was  talked  of  in  the  salon 
of  Madame  Geoffrin.  Some  one  said  jokingly 
that  he  recollected  to  have  been  the  very  golden 
calf.  “There  is  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  Mme. 
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Geoffrin.  “  The  only  thing  you  have  lost  is  the 
gilding.” 

Piron  was  working  in  his  study.  He  heard 
his  niece,  who  was  playing  with  the  cat,  exclaim  : 
“  Oh  !  the  nasty  beast  !  ”  “  My  niece,”  shouted 

Piron,  “  are  you  looking  in  the  mirror  ?  ”  “  No, 
my  uncle,”  responded  the  girl,  “it  is  your 
picture  I  am  looking  at.”  However  impertinent 
the  rejoinder,  Piron  only  laughed  at  it — for  he 
had  given  her  lessons  in  wit. 


Mile.  Quinault  made  her  debut  on  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  she  naturally  demanded  to 
play  the  characters  of  young  girls.  “Well, 
indeed,”  said  the  actress  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  those  roles,  “I  think  this  is  an  out¬ 
rage,  to  take  away  from  me  the  characters  I 
have  been  playing  for  the  last  forty  years.” 

Mile,  de  Scudery  was  seen  chatting  familiarly 
in  an  anteroom  with  some  lackeys.  Her  friends 
were  shocked  and  told  her  how  surprised  they 
were  at  seeing  her  lower  herself  in  that  manner. 
“Never  mind,”  she  replied,  “I  like  to  talk 
with  those  people  while  they  are  but  lackeys. 
They  are  truthful  and  pleasant,  but  as  soon  as 
they  better  their  condition  and  become  possessed 
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of  means  they  become  fops  and  unbearable,  just 
like  the  financiers.” 

Somebody  remarked  to  Mile,  de  Scudery  that 
Versailles  was  an  enchanting  place.  “Yes,” 
she  said,  “provided  the  enchanter  be  there.” 
She,  of  course,  meant  the  king. 

Madame  de  Villecerf,  a  noble  French  woman, 
lost  her  life  through  the  lack  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  her  physician.  Fearing  that  he  would  suffer 
for  his  inexperience  after  her  death,  she  sent  for 
him  while  dying  and  thus  comforted  him  :  “I 
do  not  look  upon  you  as  a  person  whose  error 
has  cost  my  life,  but  as  a  benefactor  who  ad¬ 
vances  my  entry  into  a  happy  immortality.  As 
the  world  may  judge  otherwise,  I  have  put  you 
in  a  position  by  my  will,  to  quit  your  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Although  Segrais  belonged  to  the  French 
academy,  he  had  all  his  life  preserved  his  native 
Normandy  brogue.  For  this  reason  it  was  that 
Mile,  de  Montpensier  said  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  visit  Normandy  with  Segrais  : 
“You  have  in  him  a  splendid  guide.  He 
speaks  perfectly  the  language  of  that  country.” 


The  Bishop  of  X - ,  being  the  host, 
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wished  to  dish  out  some  delicacies  to  his  guest. 
He  took  hold  of  the  platter,  which  was  hot,  and 
having  burned  his  fingers,  he  let  out  a  few 
words  that  were  not  quite  orthodox.  A  lady 
who  was  present  drew  out  her  tablet  and  pencil, 
and  made  ready  to  write.  “What  are  you 
doing?”  demanded  the  prelate.  “My  lord,” 
replied  the  lady,  “I  was  going  to  put  down  the 
prayer  for  a  burn.” 


Madame  de  Recamier,  the  greatest  beauty  of 
France,  was  born  rich  and  married  a  richer 
husband,  but  adversity  having  befallen  them, 
she  did  not  lose  an  inch  of  her  power.  Her 
beauty,  her  wit,  proved  the  strength  of  the  old 
saying,  “  Qui  m'aime  me  suive  ”  (He  who 
loves  me  follows  me). 

A  lady  was  relating  a  very  important  affair  to 
the  Chancellor  M.  de  Seguier,  who  did  not 
answer  her  a  single  word.  “Monsieur,”  she 
said,  “just  acknowledge  with  a  sign  that  you 
understand  me.” 


When  “  Robert  the  Devil  ”  was  first  produced 
at  Paris,  and  the  opera-going  folk  were  on  the 
qui  vive  for  the  promised  appearance  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  a  certain  cantab,  the  facial 
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line  of  whose  countenance  bordered  on  the 
demoniacal,  went  to  see  him  make  his  bow  to  a 
Parisian  audience  and  happened  to  enter  the 
same  loge  from  whence  a  Parisian  belle  was 
anxiously  watching  the  entree  of  Roberto. 
Attracted  by  the  creaking  of  the  loge  door,  and 
suddenly  turning  her  head  in  that  direction,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  our  Cambridge  friend,  and 
was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  that  she  went  into  hysterics,  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  Mon  Dieu — Le  Diable  /  ” 

A  young  lady  called  on  her  doctor  and  seemed 
somewhat  embarrassed. 

“  Doctor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  Dieppe  (a  fashionable  watering  place)  and 
I  came  to  consult  you.” 

“  Upon  what  illness,  dear  madame  ?  ” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  came  to  ask  you.  For 
the  treatment  of  what  illness  do  people  go  to 
Dieppe  ?  ” 

A  lady  having  discovered  her  husband  in  in¬ 
timate  conversation  with  her  chambermaid,  dis¬ 
charged  the  latter  telling  her  :  “  All  that  you 
are  doing  here,  I  can  do  myself.” 

The  wife  of  a  Senator  is  giving  him  a  strong 
lecture. 
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“  How  is  that?  you  just  voted  in  the  Senate 
a  credit  of  three  billions  of  francs  for  the  army, 
and  you  upbraid  me  for  contracting  a  small  bill 
of  fifteen  louis.  That  is  not  logic,  upon  my 
faith.” 

A  clerk  of  one  of  the  cable  offices  in  Paris  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  lecture  from  his  wife.  She  up¬ 
braided  him  in  forcible  terms,  but  he  answered 
her  not  a  word.  The  good  woman  went  on 
with  her  reproaches  until  she  was  out  of  breath. 
Still  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  Rendered  furious 
by  his  silence,  she  exclaimed  : 

“  But  why  do  you  not  answer  me  back  ?  ” 

“  I  was  figuring  that  if  I  had  to  cable  to  New 
York  all  the  words  you  said,  it  would  cost  4,260 
francs,  sixty  centimes.” 

A  few  days  before  her  death  young  Mme. 
d’Houdetot  was  looking  very  sad  and  thought¬ 
ful.  “  Of  what  are  you  dreaming  ?  ”  some  one 
enquired. 

“  Je  me  regrette ,  moi-meme  ”  (I  am  mourning 
my  own  death). 

Mme.  du  Deffant  used  to  say  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  very  slowly  and 
wearily  :  “  My  !  this  man  seems  to  be  bored  to 
death  with  what  he  is  saying.” 
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Vaucanson  is  the  inventor  of  the  automatons. 
He  was  greatly  appreciated  at  Court  and  in  Pa¬ 
risian  society,  although  he  spoke  very  little. 
Having  been  introduced  to  Mme.  du  Deffant  in 
her  drawing-room,  she  as  hostess  tried  very  hard 
to  make  the  great  man  talk.  She  obtained  only 
a  few  monosyllables.  When  he  was  gone  some 
one  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  mechanician. 

“  A  great  deal,”  she  said  ;  “I  think  he  must 
have  built  himself.” 


A  lady  had  a  spoiled  child  who  was  annoying 
all  the  callers,  but  the  fond  mother  could  find 
no  fault  with  her  offspring.  One  day  a  lady 
caller,  when  taking  leave,  said  to  the  mother  : 
“That  child  of  yours  is  very  amiable;  what 
time  do  you  put  him  to  bed  ?  I’ll  then  call 
again  !  ’  ’ 

A  Princess  of  the  blood  was  visiting  a  lady  in 
a  provincial  town,  and  she  was  at  her  wit’s  end 
to  keep  the  conversation  going.  She  asked  the 
old-fashioned  lady  how  many  children  she  had. 
“I  have  three,”  said  the  hostess.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after,  the  Princess  being  at  a  loss  for 
any  further  talk,  repeated  her  question  about 
the  number  of  children.  “  Madame,”  replied 
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the  provincial,  “  I  have  already  had  the  honor 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  three,  and  there  have 
been  no  additions  to  the  number  since.” 


One  day  the  celebrated  portrait  painter, 
Mignard,  from  whose  name  is  derived  the  word 
miniature — was  in  company  at  Mile.  Ninon  de 
Lenclos’s  house  with  several  celebrities  and 
academicians.  As  he  was  lamenting  that  his 
daughter  was  very  deficient  in  the  power  of 
memory  Ninon  said,  looking  at  the  academicians, 
“  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better  ;  she 
will  neither  recite  nor  quote.” 

A  little  boy  who  was  spoiled  by  his  mother, 
was  one  afternoon  paying  a  visit  with  her,  to 
Mme.  Geoffrin,  where,  at  the  time,  there  was  an¬ 
other  visitor,  a  gentleman  of  charming  person¬ 
ality.  At  this  time,  gloves  with  fringe  were  in 
fashion.  The  child  took  one  of  these  gloves 
and  struck  the  gentleman  in  the  face  with  all  his 
might.  The  fringe  of  the  glove  entering  the 
gentleman’s  eyes,  caused  him  intense  pain. 
“  Well,”  said  the  mother  to  her  dear  offspring, 
“again  with  your  left  hand.” 


A  lady  of  the  province  once  wrote  to  Mme. 
Cornuel,  a  charming  widow  of  Parisian  society, 
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begging  her  to  try  to  find  a  preceptor  for  her 
children.  She  gave  such  a  long  list  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  qualities  the  man  ought  to 
possess  that  Mme.  Cornuel  answered  wittily : 
“  Madame,  I  have  looked  for  such  a  preceptor 
as  you  require.  I  have  not  yet  found  him,  but 
I  will  eagerly  continue  my  search,  and  I  promise 
you  that  should  I  be  so  lucky  as  to  find  such  a 
paragon  of  perfection,  I  shall  marry  him  at 
once.  ’  ’ 

In  France,  persons  who  love  each  other,  use, 
in  speaking  to  each  other,  the  quaker  forms, 

thou  and  thee.  Monsieur  de  S - ,  who  adored 

his  wife,  was  unhappy  because  she  could  not 
bear  him  and  always  treated  him  coldly  and 
spoke  to  him  as  she  would  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
“  Ah  !  ”  said  he  one  day,  “  if  thou  wouldst  use 
but  once  thee  with  me  !  ”  “All  right,”  said 
the  wife.  “  Get  thee  out.” 

Madame  de  Tencin,  a  blue-stocking,  and  a 
very  mild-mannered  lady,  was,  nevertheless, 
totally  unprincipled.  One  of  her  admirers 
was  praising  her  qualities  in  the  presence  of 
the  Abbe  Trublet,  who  said  :  “  Oh  !  yes,  she 
is  a  sweet  little  woman.  If  she  had  any  interest 
in  poisoning  you,  she  certainly  would  choose 
the  mildest  dose.” 
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The  Jesuit  Adam,  a  preacher  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  constantly  criticising,  in  his 
sermons,  St.  Augustine,  a  truly  great  spiritually- 
minded  man.  On  the  other  hand,  he  praised 
in  a  ridiculously  fulsome  manner  the  virtues  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  of  Queen  Anne  d’ 
Autriche.  A  witty  lady,  after  having  heard  a 
sermon  by  Adam,  exclaimed  as  she  left  the 
church  :  “  Well,  all  his  talk  proves  to  me  that 

Father  Adam  is  not  the  first  man  of  the 
world.  ’  ’ 

A  young  lady  of  extreme  distinction  entered 
a  first-class  coach  of  the  steam-car,  where  a  few 
fashionable  gentlemen  were  already  seated. 
One  of  the  company  was  just  striking  a  match 
to  light  a  cigar  when,  disconcerted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  lady,  he  ventured  to  ask  her : 
“  Madam,  does  the  odor  of  cigars  offend  you  ?  ” 
“I  do  not  know,  sir,”  responded  the  lady, 
with  serene  simplicity;  “nobody  has  ever 
smoked  in  my  presence.” 

Jane  has  just  married  a  musician  who  plays 
the  trombone  in  a  brass  band.  “You  love 
your  husband  very  much,  I  suppose,”  remarked 
an  inquisitive  lady-friend  of  hers.  “Oh! 
certainly,”  said  the  young  woman  with  great 
earnestness,  “  only  he  tastes  a  little  like  brass.” 
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Marguerite  Boudet  was  a  French  woman  who 
by  strict  economy  and  continuous  saving  had 
amassed  property  to  the  value  of  500,000 
francs.  No  one  knew  of  her  wealth ;  and  when 
at  last  she  requested  the  service  of  a  notary,  her 
nieces  thought  her  demented.  Finally  her  de¬ 
sire  was  granted,  and  the  will  dictated  and 
properly  signed  and  attested. 

The  aged  lady  who  had  never  married  then 
procured  her  portfolio,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  notary  with  this  explanation  : 

‘  ‘  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  I  began  to  earn 
money.  I  never  had  any  useless  expenses,  and 
during  the  sixty-three  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  I  have  never  passed  a  day  without  lay¬ 
ing  by  something.  Here  are  my  titles  and 
documents.  You  will  find  that  besides  bonds 
and  securities,  I  have  two  houses  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  one  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and 
one  on  the  Quai  St.  Paul.  I  recommend  to 
your  care,  my  tenants,  for  they  are  all  honest 
people  and  pay  their  rents  regularly.”  She  ex¬ 
pired  immediately. 


Mme.  Adam,  nee  Juliette  Lamber,  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  famous  international 
magazine  “  La  Nouvelle  Revue"  was  ideally 
beautiful  when  in  her  youth.  Appearing 
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when  she  was  twenty-one  at  a  soiree  given 
by  the  journalist  Weil  in  the  costume  of  Welleda, 
she  was  radiant  in  her  diaphanous  beauty. 
Meyerbeer,  one  of  the  guests,  then  already  an 
old  man,  was  carried  off  his  feet.  He  admitted 
the  impression  to  the  host.  “  Why  do  you  not 
pay  your  court  ?  ”  said  M.  Weil.  “  At  my  age,  it 
is  too  dangerous,”  replied  the  great  composer. 
“I  must  live  but  for  my  art.”  “But  does  art 
return  to  you  the  love  it  deprives  you  of?” 
“Love  and  happiness,”  said  Meyerbeer,  “are 
not  found  in  the  loved  person ;  they  are  merely 
in  the  verb  4  to  love.  ’  ’  ’ 

As  is  known,  in  French  Pensees  means 
Thoughts  and  also  Pansies.  Two  young 
actresses  were  conversing ;  one  of  them  was 
intelligent,  the  other  was  uneducated.  “  Splen¬ 
did,”  said  one,  “splendid,  those  ‘Pensees  de 
Pascal!’”  “Truly,”  said  the  other,  “you 
must  give  me  the  address  of  that  new  florist.” 

M.  B - ,  with  his  mother-in-law,  is  leaving 

for  Paris  on  some  business. 

At  the  moment  of  going  through  the  gate 
of  the  front  garden  his  wife  cries  out  of  the 
window : 

“  Above  all  do  not  go  and  have  fun  again,  as 
you  did  the  last  time  !  ” 
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“Have  fun!”  exclaimed  the  husband, 
“there  is  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  with  your 
mother  !  ” 

Two  newly  wedded  young  people  discuss 
married  life. 

“  George  dear,  this  new  kind  of  life  is  not 
irksome  to  you,  I  hope?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  dear  angel  !  ” 

“You  do  not  regret  your  bachelor  life  just  a 
bit?  Now  speak  the  truth.” 

“I,  not  for  a  second!  I  so  little  regret  it 
that  were  you  to  die  to-morrow,  I  would  re¬ 
marry  the  next  day  !  ” 

The  lady  of  the  house  in  a  confidential  mood 
with  her  “femme  de  chambre.”  “Oh  !  I  love 
monsieur,  he  is  so  demonstrative  !  ” 

The  Chambermaid.  “  Indeed  he  is.  How 
happy  you  must  be  !  ” 

Janitress.  “  Young  man,  the  landlord  told 
me  to  ask  for  your  key  and  to  tell  you  to  look 
for  other  quarters  !  ” 

Tenant.  “  How  is  that  ?  ” 

Janitress.  “  You  come  in  much  too  late  at 
night.” 

Tenant.  “  But,  my  friend  who  was  here  be¬ 
fore - ” 
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Janitress  (with  authority).  “  Your  friend  was 
smart  enough  to  come  back  in  the  morning.” 

A  widow  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  her  late 
husband  had,  notwithstanding,  erected  a  fine 
marble  tombstone  with  this  inscription  : 

“  His  heart  does  not  beat  any  longer 
Neither  does  his  hand  !  ” 


Mme.  Lelarge  instructed  her  son  in  good 
manners. 

“  Now,  Gustave,  suppose  you  were  sharing 
your  last  apple  with  a  comrade.  Would  you 
not  give  him  the  larger  piece  ?  ” 

“  No,  mamma  !  ” 

“You  greedy  pig,  you  wouldn’t,  why  ?  ” 
“Because  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give 
it.  He  would  take  it.” 


The  lady  of  the  house  at  the  head  of  the 
kitchen  stairs  : 

“  Adele  !  ” 

“  Madame  !  ” 

“  I  smell  something  burning  !  ” 

“Yes,  madame,  the  curtains  are  afire !  ” 
“Dear  me!  Quickly  throw  some  water  on 
them  !  ” 

“  Madame,  I  have  only  hot  water  !  ” 
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Mme.  X -  who  was  reputed  an  incon¬ 

solable  widow,  had  just  wed  for  the  second 
time. 

“  Have  you  already  ceased  to  remember  your 
poor  defunct  husband  ?  ”  asked  a  friend. 

“  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  two  now  to 
remember  him  !  ” 

Two  young  ladies  are  chatting  about  a  com¬ 
mon  friend. 

“She  is  pretty!  ” 

“  Yes,  as  a  doll.” 

“Too  bad  she  talks  !  ” 


A  father  lectures  his  boy:  “You  are  wrong, 
my  lad,  not  to  think  more  about  the  future. 
The  present  time  does  not  last  forever.” 

“  Well,  father,  neither  does  the  future  !  ” 


A  gentleman  sent  to  a  six  year  old  child  a 
very  expensive  doll.  A  few  days  after,  he 
called  to  learn  whether  his  present  had  been 
welcomed,  but  he  was  told  that  the  child  had 
thrown  the  doll  into  the  fire.  “Why,  dear 
little  one,”  said  he,  “has  thou  burnt  the  doll?  ” 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  child  responded  : 
“I  told  her  I  loved  her,  and  she  never  answered 
me!  ” 
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The  mother  of  a  little  dunce  was  indignant  be¬ 
cause  her  son  received  no  distinction  whatever 
on  commencement  day. 

“  What  can  we  do,  madam  ?  ”  said  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  “  Your  son  makes  no  effort ;  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested  in  all  that  his  masters  teach 
him.” 

‘  ‘  Disinterested,  ’  ’  retorts  the  good  lady, 
stiffly,  “  why,  sir,  in  our  times  disinterestedness 
is  a  great  virtue.” 

At  the  porch  of  a  church,  Mme.  X - was 

stopped  by  an  old  woman  in  tatters. 

“Alms,  please,  my  good  lady  !  my  husband 
just  died  eight  days  ago.” 

“You  will  never  make  me  believe  that,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lady.  “If  it  were  so  you  would  be 
clad  in  mourning.” 

A  missionary  was  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  his  sermon  by  talking  in  the  audience.  He 
stopped  short  and  started  to  rebuke  the  disturb¬ 
ers,  when  a  woman  arose  and  said  :  “  Surely, 

father,  the  noise  did  not  occur  on  our  side.” 
(The  church  had  one  side  for  the  female 
worshippers  and  the  other  for  the  males.) 

“  So  much  the  better,  my  good  woman,” 
said  the  priest,  “  so  much  the  better  ;  it  will  be 
sooner  over.” 
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A  young  girl  was  forced  by  her  family  to 
marry  an  old  man.  She  went  to  the  altar, 
where  the  priest  asked  the  bridegroom  if  he  took 
her  as  his  wife.  When  he  asked  her  if  she  took 
the  man  to  be  her  husband  she  answered : 
“You  really  are  the  first  one  who  has  asked  me 
about  the  matter.” 


A  child,  hearing  that  his  mother  had  lost  her 
suit  in  court,  threw  his  arms  about  her  neck  and 
cried  out  :  “  Oh,  mamma  !  how  glad  I  am  you 
lost  this  suit  which  has  been  bothering  you  so 
much.” 

A  great  talker  had  just  died  in  the  town,  and 
the  event  was  the  occasion  of  much  gossip.  A 
woman  who  knew  the  deceased  remarked : 

“What  about  the  death  of  N -  anyhow? 

There  will  be  a  little  less  noise  in  the  town,  that 
is  all  !  ” 


The  French  word  Salut  has  the  two  mean¬ 
ings  “salvation  ”  and  “greeting”  or  “salute.” 
A  little  boy  who  used  to  recite  the  catechism  at 
his  church,  heard  the  priest  say:  “Hors 
1' Eglise  pas  de  Salut  ”  (Outside  of  the  church 
there  is  no  salvation).  In  the  afternoon  when 
the  child  met  the  priest  on  the  street,  he  glanced 
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at  him  but  gave  no  look  of  recognition.  The 
priest  being  surprised,  called  the  boy  and  in¬ 
quired  why  he  did  not  bow  to  him  as  before. 
“  Why,”  said  the  urchin,  “  did  you  not  tell  us 
this  morning  :  ‘  Out  of  church  no  salute.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  same  boy,  at  catechism,  was  reading  the 
lesson  which  began  :  “  God  gave  Adam  a  wife, 
and,”  then  turning  the  page  the  child  continued, 
“she  was  tarred  inside  and  outside.”  The 
good  father  and  the  class  were  puzzled,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  boy  had  turned  by  mistake 
two  leaves  of  the  book,  and  the  text  referred  to 
Noah’s  ark. 


Little  Jeanne  was  at  lunch.  There  were 
two  cakes  on  the  plate.  She  had  already  dis¬ 
posed  of  one,  and  was  making  ready  to  finish 
the  second,  when  her  little  brother  stopped  her, 
saying  :  “  You  know,  there  is  one  for  me.” 

Jeanne  hesitated  a  moment,  then  exclaimed  : 
“  How  sorry  I  am  ;  I  began  with  yours.” 


“Ernestine,”  said  a  fond  mother  to  her 
daughter,  “  do  not  play  with  that  dog.  You 
know  I  forbade  you  to  touch  animals  that  you 
didn’t  know.”  “But,  mother,”  said  the  little 
girl,  “  I  know  him;  he  is  a  poodle.” 
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Another  little  girl  who  was  told  not  to  go 
near  a  parrot  lest  he  might  bite  her,  thought  it 
was  because  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
bird,  and  answered  :  “Well,  tell  him  my  name 
is  Eugenie.” 

“  Well  now,  Pierrot,  (Piet)  why  have  you 
brushed  my  silk  hat  the  wrong  way  ?  ”  “Why, 
papa,  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  it  would  send  forth 
sparks  in  the  night  like  the  cat  does  !  ” 

A  good  mother  was  careful  to  have  her  little 
boy  repeat  every  night  before  retiring,  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  Several  times  she  noticed  that  the  child 
made  a  stop,  and  muttered  to  himself,  after  the 
words:  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 
So,  one  night  when  the  usual  pause  was  made, 
she  said  :  “  Why,  dear,  do  you  stop  in  your 

prayer?”  “Well,  mother,  I  just  asked  the 
Lord  to  put  a  little  butter  on  the  bread  !  ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Meli-Melo 

“  Tout  le  reste  /” 

(All  the  rest ! ) 

The  emperor,  Charles  V,  spoke  most  fluently 
five  languages  :  “German,”  he  said,  “  to  talk 
to  his  horses;  English,  to  talk  to  the  birds; 
Italian,  to  talk  to  women  (and  to  the  Pope) ; 
French,  to  talk  to  his  friends  and  to  himself ; 
and  Spanish,  to  talk  with  God  !  ” 

Grimm  remarks  somewhere  in  his  works : 
“  In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  there 
happened  in  England  a  marriage  between  the 
Teutonic  language  and  the  Roman,  and  the 
child  of  the  union  was  the  English  language. 
It  took  from  the  German  all  the  words  expressing 
material  things,  and  from  the  French  all  those 
that  belong  to  the  intellectual  world.” 

Words  having  a  double  meaning  in  one  lan¬ 
guage  seldom  correspond  to  words  with  the 
same  particularity  in  another.  Two  peculiar 
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instances,  however,  of  perfect  correspondence 
are  often  cited.  They  are  the  two  words 
“dear”  and  “still,”  ( cher  and  tranquitte). 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  two  following  jokes  : 

“A  French  husband  had  a  beautiful  wife, 
but  she  was  quite  extravagant  in  her  expenses. 

A  friend  told  him  :  ‘  Mme.  D - ,  your  wife, 

is  charming ;  she  must  certainly  be  very  dear  to 
you.’  ‘  So  she  is,  she  is  very  dear ,  to  me.’  ” 
“Do  you  like  tongue?”  said  a  talkative  lady 
to  a  gentleman  one  day,  at  dinner. 

“Yes,  madame,”  replied  he,  “I  was  always 
fond  of  tongue,  and  I  like  it  still." 


A  young  Englishman  was  studying  painting 
in  Paris.  He  was  often  invited  to  the  house  of 
his  father’s  friend,  a  French  doctor,  where  he 
was  received  without  ceremony  as  the  son  of  the 
family.  On  one  evening  that  he  was  dining 
with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  some  fowl  was 
brought  on  the  table,  and  the  host,  with  the 
dexterity  of  most  Frenchmen,  carved  the  bird  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  “You  carve  admirably 
well,”  said  the  young  Briton.  “Not  much 
credit  to  me,”  replied  the  doctor;  “my  knife 
cuts  like  a  razor.”  The  young  man  noted  in 
his  mind  the  new  expression,  “  cuts  like  a  razor.” 
as  being  synonymous  with  “all  right.”  A  few 
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days  after,  he  was  invited  to  a  “  soiree  ”  at  the 
home  of  the  Marchioness  Beauseant.  The 
young  man  presented  himself  at  ten  sharp,  at 
the  house  of  the  noble  lady.  A  servant  an¬ 
nounced  him.  He  entered,  faultlessly  dressed, 
in  his  black  frock  coat,  high  collar,  white  tie 
and  patent  leather  shoes.  The  Marchioness 
received  him  and  said,  “  Very  kind  of  you,  sir, 
to  call.  I  hear  that  you  have  been  ill.  How 
do  you  feel  at  present?”  “Like  a  razor,  ma- 
dame,”  he  answered  proudly. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  principal  and 
etymological  meaning  of  the  French  word 
“matinee”  is  morning-time,  or  better,  fore¬ 
noon  ;  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  afternoon 
performances  is  not  generally  known.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  concerts  of  classical  music 
became  very  popular  in  Paris,  and  were  given  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  called 
“Matinees  Musicales.”  But  the  fashionable 
ladies  soon  found  this  hour  too  early  and  too 
exacting,  following  so  closely  upon  the  balls, 
soirees  and  theatricals  of  the  previous  night. 
The  hour  was  changed  to  noon ;  then  to  one 
o’clock ;  and  later  to  two  o’clock.  The  success 
of  these  concerts  prompted  the  theatre  directors 
to  try  day  performances  also,  and  they  were 
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called  “matinees  theatrales.”  From  Paris  the 
custom  passed  to  London,  then  to  America, 
the  name  “matinee”  being  retained. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  a  tall,  uncouth 
man,  and  his  stature  was  often  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  his  hunting  dress,  which 
consisted  of  a  postillion’s  cap,  a  tight  green 
jacket,  and  buskin  breeches.  He  was  liable  to 
strange  whims ;  and  once  set  off  on  a  sudden, 
in  his  hunting  suit,  to  visit  his  sister,  who  was 
married  and  settled  in  Paris.  He  arrived  when 
there  was  a  large  company  at  dinner.  The 
servant  announced  “  Monsieur  Robinson,”  and 
in  he  came  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
guests. 

One  gentleman  in  particular  thrice  lifted  his 
fork  to  his  mouth,  and  thrice  laid  it  down  again, 
with  looks  of  the  greatest  surprise.  Unable  to 
restrain  his  curiosity  any  longer,  he  burst  out 
with,  “Excuse  me,  sir;  but,  pray,  are  you  the 
famous  Robinson  Crusoe  whose  adventures  are 
so  remarkable  ?  ” 


The  Bishop  of  Quebec  had  wandered  in  the 
thick  forests  of  Canada.  A  rescuing  party  was 
dispatched  which  met  some  Indians.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  being  asked  if  he  knew  anything 
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about  the  good  bishop,  said:  “Why,  sure  I 
know  something  of  him ;  I  ate  him  !  ’  ’ 

In  an  expedition  which  the  French  undertook 
in  Canada,  an  officer  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  but  later  on  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
some  Indian  chiefs  in  the  hands  of  the  whites. 
Before  leaving  the  tribe  he  demanded  of  the  chief 
that  his  watch  be  returned  to  him,  as  it  was  an 
heirloom.  The  chief  acquiesced,  and  when  the 
warrior  who  had  taken  the  watch,  was  called,  he 
immediately  produced  the  timepiece,  saying  in 
quite  disgusted  tones:  “I  do  not  care  any 
more  for  it,  the  little  beast  is  dead.”  The 
watch  had  stopped,  not  having  been  wound  up. 


A  soldier  having  been  captured  by  a  tribe  of 
ferocious  Indians,  was  making  ready  to  be  put 
to  death,  when  an  idea  struck  him.  Through 
an  interpreter  he  wished  to  be  heard  by  the 
chiefs.  “Great  Sachems,”  said  he,  “I  have 
made  ready  to  die,  but  before  I  appear  before 
the  Great  Spirit,  I  wish  to  acquaint  you  with 
some  supernatural  powers  I  have  inherited,  and 
give  to  you  the  magic  words  and  cabalistic 
signs  by  which  the  body  is  made  impregnable  to 
any  weapons  of  man.  Let  the  strongest  of  you 
try  to  chop  my  head  off  with  his  sword  after  my 
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incantations,  and  you  will  see  it  will  be  to  no 
avail.”  Having  thus  spoken,  he  uttered  the 
few  words  which  the  savages  repeated  and, 
having  crossed  himself,  offered  his  neck  to  the 
fatal  stroke.  This  was  a  terrible  one,  and  the 
head  of  the  soldier  flew  many  paces  off  the 
stand.  The  Indians  understood  but  too  late 
how  the  wily  soldier  had  avoided  their  refined 
tortures. 


Montmaur,  who  was  an  epicure,  was  at 
table  one  day  with  some  friends  who  talked, 
sang,  and  laughed  quite  boisterously.  He  in¬ 
terrupted  them  in  angry  tones,  saying  :  “  Why, 
gentlemen,  be  a  little  more  silent ;  one  does  not 
know  what  one  is  eating.” 

A  professor  of  rhetoric  was  one  day  reading 
to  his  pupils  a  funeral  sermon  on  Marshal 
Turenne,  by  Flechier.  One  of  the  scholars, 
being  struck  with  the  beauties  of  the  composition 
and  the  force  of  the  expressions,  said  ironically 
to  one  of  his  comrades,  “  When  will  you  be  able 
to  do  as  much  ?  ”  “  When  you  are  Turenne,” 

replied  the  other. 

An  ignoramus  was  cataloguing  some  books 
written  in  Hebrew  in  which,  of  course,  the  lines 
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should  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 
fellow  put  each  one  of  the  books  on  his  list  with 
this  mention  : 

“  Item,  a  book  in  which  the  beginning  com¬ 
mences  at  the  end.” 

A  miserable  wretch  condemned  to  death  felt 
thirsty  on  the  scaffold.  He  asked  for  some  re¬ 
freshment.  They  brought  him  a  glass  of  beer 
but  he  declined,  saying:  “  No  beer;  it 
develops  gravel.” 

Some  persons  were  talking  about  the  famous 
captains  of  history  and  every  one  admitted  that 
the  life  of  heroes  is  generally  short.  “Ca- 
dedis  !  ”  exclaimed  a  Gascon  who  was  present, 
“it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  not  dead  yet !  ” 

The  one  that  possesses  nothing  in  the  world 
is  at  all  times  ready  to  bring  confusion  upon  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  one  that  has  wealth  is 
eager  not  only  to  defend  his  property  but  to 
help  care  for  his  neighbor’s.  In  the  sacking  of 
Berg-op-Zoom,  (Holland),  a  French  soldier  was 
found  taking  especial  care  of  a  pretty  little 
villa.  When  asked  why  he  was  so  careful  of  that 
house  he  said,  “  I  have  in  France,  a  little  house, 
just  like  this  one,  and  I  thought  I  could  see 
my  children  peeping  out  the  door  of  it.” 
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A  young  man,  on  entering  the  army,  said  : 
“  I  want  to  see  something  of  life.” 

“And,”  said  a  person  present,  “something 
of  death  too.” 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  were  saints  of 
all  professions  and  trades  from  kingship  to 
trampship  but  not  a  saint  that  ever  was  sheriff. 

A  sly  countryman  went  to  an  attorney  for  a 
consultation  about  a  certain  affair.  The  lawyer 
after  examination  told  him  he  had  a  good  case. 
The  countryman  paid  the  fee  for  the  consultation 
and  then  added:  “Now  that  you  are  paid, 
tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  my  case  a  good 
one?” 

A  trifling  young  fellow  having  challenged  to 
a  duel  a  sensible  and  responsible  man,  the  latter 
merely  said  :  “For  over  two  centuries  people 
have  laughed  at  the  story  of  Don  Quixote  fighting 
windmills,  and  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
make  myself  a  laughing  stock  by  going  to  fight  a 
weathercock  ?  ” 

The  son  of  a  farmer  tenant  of  the  Bishop 

N - was  very  stupid.  His  father  wished  him 

to  become  a  priest  and  sent  him  to  the  bishop  for 
an  examination.  The  only  question  the  prelate 
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asked  the  young  man  was :  “  Shem,  Ham,  and 

Japhet,  children  of  Noah,  whose  sons  were 
they?”  The  candidate  remained  silent,  and 
was  sent  back  to  his  father  who  told  him : 
“You  big  fool;  Messieurs  Lucien,  Charles  and 
Alfred,  children  of  our  governor,  whose  sons 
are  they  ?  ”  “  Why  of  our  governor,  for  sure.” 

“  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing  for  the  bishop’s 
question.”  The  lad  returned  to  the  bishop  who 
puts  him  the  same  question:  “Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  children  of  Noah,  of  whom  are  they 
sons?  ”  “  My  lord,  that  is  easy  ;  they  are  sons 

of  our  governor.  ’  ’ 

Lainez,  who  had  beautiful  white  hair  was 
complimented  on  his  fresh  complexion.  “  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,”  said  he,  “must  I  not 
have  a  fresh  face  under  such  a  heap  of  snow  ?  ” 

A  blind  man  going  at  night  to  the  fountain  to 
fetch  water,  took  a  lantern  with  him.  “  What 
is  the  light  for,”  remarked  a  passer-by,  “  since 
you  cannot  see  at  all?”  “It  is,”  responded 
the  blind  man,  “  to  give  light  to  giddy  persons 
like  you,  so  that  they  do  not  jostle  nor  break 
my  jug.” 

A  doctor  who  was  over  eighty  years  old  was 
still  blessed  with  very  good  health.  His  friends 
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kept  congratulating  him  every  day,  saying : 
“  Now,  doctor,  how  do  you  manage  to  be  in 
such  good  health?”  “Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“  I  will  tell  you,  and  wish  you  would  follow 
my  advice  :  I  live  on  the  income  of  my  pre¬ 
scriptions,  without  taking  any  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  myself.” 

A  lawyer  and  a  doctor  were  disputing  about 
the  precedence  that  should  be  granted  their 
professions.  They  agreed  to  let  a  philosopher,  a 
common  friend,  decide  the  question.  “  The 
lawyer  should  certainly  go  first,”  said  the  judge, 
“  for  the  scoundrel  precedes  and  the  executioner 
follows.” 


A  French  barber  asked  his  customer  the 
stereotyped  question,  “Does  it  hurt?”  “If 
you  mean  to  shave,  you  shave  very  hard  ;  if 
you  mean  to  scratch,  you  scratch  quite  softly,” 
was  the  polite  answer. 


A  French  doctor  was  provoked  by  the  idle 
and  sarcastic  remarks  about  the  men  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  “  No  one  can  complain  about  me,”  he 
said.  “How  could  they?”  was  the  retort; 
“you  killed  all  those  that  had  any  reason  to  ob¬ 
ject. 
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A  money-lender  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  priest  was  comforting  him  and  placed  in  his 
hand  a  silver  crucifix.  “Very  light,  very 
light,”  muttered  the  dying  man,  “I  can  give  no 
more  than  two  louis.” 


A  man  was  told  that  his  son  was  not  of  an 
age  to  be  married,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
he  was  wise  enough.  “You  are  very  much 
mistaken,”  said  the  old  man.  “If  my  son 
ever  becomes  wise,  he  will  never  marry.  ’  ’ 

A  man  was  threatened  with  a  sound  beating. 
One  day  he  got  it  hard  and  sure,  but  consoled 
himself  saying,  “  Good,  now  I  am  cured  of 
that  fright  I  was  in  all  the  time.” 


A  misanthrope  was  advised  to  see  more  of  his 
friends.  “  How  can  I  do  so? ’’said  he.  “I 
have  none.” 


The  cook  of  the  Marquis  de  T - ,  having 

asked  his  master  how  he  wanted  some  wild  ducks 
prepared,  the  new  Lucullus  said,  “  Make  with 
them  a  beef  a  la  mode.  ’  ’ 


M.  de  Bussi,  visiting  the  Insane  Asylum  for 
the  Poor,  asked  one  of  the  inmates,  who  ap- 
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peared  more  rational  than  the  others,  why  he 
was  there. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “they  shut  me  in  here 
for  an  illness  which  is  called  craziness  with  us, 
and  which  is  called  hysterics  among  your  set.” 

A  countryman  wished  to  buy  a  horse.  He 
went  to  a  city  horse-dealer  who  told  him :  “I 
have  just  the  horse  you  want.”  Then  calling  one 
of  his  hostlers  he  said,  “Bring  that  bay  horse, 
and  put  him  through  his  paces.  Let  him  see. 
I  warrant  him  without  any  defect.” 

The  countryman  bought  the  horse  but  soon 
found  the  animal  was  blind.  He  insisted  that 
the  bargain  was  foul.  The  matter  was  carried 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  horse- 
dealer  took  the  ground  that  he  had  fairly  warned 
the  buyer  by  saying  about  the  horse,  “  Let  him 
see.” 


An  old  scientist  was  studying  in  his  room 
when  a  young  girl  living  in  the  same  house 
came  in  and  looking  at  his  good  charcoal  fire 
told  him  she  wished  to  build  a  fire  in  her  own 
room  if  he  would  give  her  a  few  hot  coals. 
“You  have  nothing  to  carry  them  in,”  re¬ 
marked  the  savant.  “Never  mind  that,”  said 
the  girl,  and  gathering  a  heap  of  the  cold  ashes 
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in  her  hand  she  placed  thereon  two  or  three 
pieces  of  the  burning  charcoal.  The  doctor, 
amazed  at  her  ingenuity,  threw  his  books  on  the 
floor  exclaiming:  “With  all  my  science,  I 
would  never  have  thought  of  doing  that !  ” 

A  very  fat  man,  but  a  good  talker,  was 
making  a  speech  to  some  rioters  in  Paris,  to  try 
to  pacify  them.  He  had  hardly  begun  when 
the  crowd  jeered  and  laughed  at  his  fatness. 
“You  laugh  because  I  am  so  fat,”  he  said. 
“You  ought  to  see  my  wife,  she  is  still  fatter 
than  I  am.  However,  when  we  agree,  we  can 
very  comfortably  find  room  for  both,  but  when 
vve  quarrel  the  house  is  not  large  enough  to 
hold  us.”  The  rioters  understood  the  lesson, 
applauded  the  fat  man,  and  the  trouble  was 
ended. 


A  man  of  intelligent  looks  and  good  manners, 
finding  himself  in  straitened  circumstances, 
asked  for  some  help  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
standing  on  the  stoop  of  his  house.  The  latter 
noticing  the  refined  deportment  of  the  solicitor, 
asked  him  who  he  was.  “  I  am  a  poor  mu¬ 
sician,”  replied  the  stranger.  “Come  in  and 
have  dinner  with  me,”  said  the  charitably  in¬ 
clined  gentleman,  and  after  having  well-treated 
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his  new  acquaintance  he  brought  his  children 
into  the  room  and  had  them  play  the  piano  and 
sing  for  the  stranger.  He  then  asked  the  latter 
to  play  or  sing  in  his  turn.  “  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  a  poor  musician?  ”  was  the  reply; 
“  I  do  not  know  anything  about  music.” 

A  gentleman  was  very  fond  of  one  of  his  lady 
friends  whom  he  had  known  for  ten  years.  The 
lady  was  married  and  he  was  a  bachelor. 
Every  day  at  five  sharp  in  the  afternoon,  he 
called  on  the  lady,  and  spent  the  evening  at  her 
house.  He  never  went  to  concerts,  balls,  or 
the  theatre.  Only  in  the  drawing-room  of  his 
friend  could  he  find  happiness.  Several  years 
passed,  and  the  husband  of  the  lady  died. 
After  waiting  the  customary  twelve  months,  the 
two  were  married.  The  wedding-day  passed 
gaily,  and  at  5  p.  m.  the  newly-wedded 
couple  and  their  guests  rose  from  the  elaborate 
dinner.  The  new  husband  appeared  dreamy 
and  uneasy.  “What  is  the  matter?”  said  one 
of  his  friends  ;  “why  that  sad  look  ?  Are  you 
not  at  the  zenith  of  your  happiness?  ”  “Why, 
certainly,  I  love  my  wife, — I  am  very  happy, — 
only  one  thing  troubles  me.”  “What  is  it?” 
“  I  really  do  not  know  where  I  shall  spend  my 
evenings  !  ” 
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The  wife  of  a  mechanic  being  at  dinner  with 
her  husband  and  children,  thought  to  prevent 
her  spouse  from  over  indulging  in  wine  by  con¬ 
tradicting  everything  he  said.  To  support  his 
statements  the  man,  after  each  assertion,  poured 
a  glass,  and  said,  as  he  drank  it :  “  If  what  I 
said  is  not  true,  let  this  wine  serve  me  as 
poison.”  The  wife  continuing  her  tactics  and 
the  husband  his,  the  eldest  child  whispered  to 
his  mother:  “Better  grant  him  a  few  points; 
if  not,  we  shall  die  of  thirst.” 


Father  Andre,  a  good  preacher,  had  only  one 
frivolous  pastime,  he  played  piquet.  At  this 
French  game  when  you  hold  in  your  hand  the 
four  kings,  it  is  called  11  quatorzc  de  rois,"  and 
counts  for  fourteen  points.  On  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  Father  Andre  was  play¬ 
ing  his  favorite  game,  and  was  losing  the  deal 
when  the  discard  brought  him  four  kings.  He 
was  so  elated  by  this  stroke  of  luck  that  he  said, 
“  I  feel  like  telling  about  this  fourth  king  in  my 
sermon  to-morrow.”  The  company  declared 
he  dared  not  do  so.  The  next  morning  he 
commenced  his  oration  in  these  words  :  “  One 
king,  two  kings,  three  kings  come.  What 
could  they  have  done  without  the  fourth  one  ? 
Nothing.  But  he  arrives,  this  fourth  King,  he 
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arrives  for  your  salvation  and  mine,  brethren. 
Without  Him,  I  was  lost,  and  so  were  you. 
With  Him  everything  is  saved,  redeemed,  for 
this  King  is  Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  three  wise 
kings  of  the  East  came  to  worship.  Therefore, 
brethren,  etc.” 


The  coachman  of  a  big  mansion  had  bought 
a  load  of  hay  for  the  horses  and  it  was  already 
very  nearly  unloaded  in  the  yard  when  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  made  his  appearance. 

“This  hay  is  not  good,”  he  said,  “it  is 
mixed.” 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  the  horses  eat  it  very 
well,  I  have  given  them  some.” 

“That  is  possible,  but  I  tell  you  that  hay  is 
not  good.” 

“All  right;  if  the  gentleman  knows  it  better 
than  the  horses.” 

“Gargon,  your  turbot  is  not  so  good  as  last 
Sunday.  ’  ’ 

“Oh!  Monsieur;  how  can  you  say  so;  it  is 
the  same  one  !  1  ’ 

At  the  same  restaurant,  the  waiter  brings  a 
plate  of  fish  to  a  customer,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  chop  to  another  at  the  table  in  front. 
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First  customer.  “See  here,  Gargon,  your 
fish  smells.” 

The  waiter.  “  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it  is  the 
gentleman’s  chop  !  ” 

The  sheriff  takes  possession  of  the  goods  of  a 
merchant  who  has  failed.  His  clerk  assists  in 
taking  account  of  stock. 

Sheriff.  “  Put  down  a  bottle  of  Port. 

Clerk  ( uncorking  the  bottle  and  smelling). 
“  But  it  is  fine  Marsala.” 

Ten  minutes  later. 

Sheriff.  “Put  down  an  empty  bottle.” 

It  is  said  that  the  quickest  way  to  cure  the 
hiccough  is  to  startle  the  person  affected.  Two 
friends  walking  on  the  Boulevard  at  Paris,  try  it. 

“I  have  the  hiccough;  do  startle  me.” 

“  Lend  me  a  hundred  francs  !  ” 

“  Thanks,  it  is  over  !  ” 

“Good-bye,  dear  wifey,  be  very  careful,  no 
imprudence.” 

“  Fear  not  !  Good-bye  !  ” 

“  Take  care  of  yourself.  Ah  !  I  forgot,  your 
linen  is  marked,  is  it  not?” 

“  Yes,  why?” 

“I  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  railroad  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  papers.” 
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The  Frenchwoman.  “What  an  admirable 
view;  is  it  not  splendid,  magnificent?  ( Turn¬ 
ing  to  her  husband').  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  remain  unmoved  before  these  grand 
spectacles  of  nature.” 

The  Frenchman.  “I  am  thirsty.” 

Dr.  Jobert  de  Lamballe  had  just  cut  a  leg  of 
one  of  his  patients  who  had  a  complication  of 
illnesses.  A  relative  of  the  sick  man  asked  the 
doctor  if  there  was  any  hope  of  saving  him. 
“Not  the  least,”  said  the  doctor.  “Why 
then  make  him  suffer  by  operating  on  him?” 
“Why,  sir,  can  a  physician  tell  a  patient  at 
once  that  he  is  doomed?  We  must  certainly 
jolly  him  a  little.” 

Monsieur  X -  a  rich  landowner,  had  just 

died,  and  the  reading  of  his  will  revealed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause :  “  I  wish  my  heirs  to  have  an 
autopsy  performed  on  me  as  I  greatly  desire 
to  know  the  cause  of  my  death.” 

“  What  kind  of  weather  !  not  a  drop  of  rain  ; 
always  that  blue  sky,  always  blue,  always  blue.” 

“Oh!  yes,  it  is  as  dreary  as  continuous 
rain  !  ” 


Customer.  “  How  is  it  that  in  this  town 
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you  sell  your  red  wine  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
white?  ” 

Hotelkeeper.  “  Do  you  think  we  get  the 
color  for  nothing  !  ” 

“You  are  accused  of  keeping  a  gambling 
house ;  all  kinds  of  games  of  hazard  have  been 
played  there.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Honor;  hazard 
has  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  At  my  place, 
everybody  cheats;  it  is  a  principle.” 

To  summer  in  a  cottage  is  always  expensive 
in  France  as  well  as  in  America,  but  Cabassol 
has  struck  a  new  plan  which  works  admirably. 
On  Fridays  he  writes  to  all  his  city  friends : 
“  Come  and  have  dinner  with  us  without  cere¬ 
mony.  As  we  are  poorly  provisioned  here  in 
this  hamlet,  bring  your  favorite  dish.” 

Last  Sunday  Cabassol  had  eight  friends  to 
respond.  This  made  eight  courses ;  there  was 
plenty  to  eat  and  even  all  the  Cabassols  had 
enough  left  to  feed  on  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 


Vidocq  relates,  in  his  autobiography  that  in 
jail  the  men  convicted  of  petty  offenses  are 
taunted  and  bantered  by  the  thieves  having 
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realized  bigger  plunder.  When  the  Jew  De- 
schamp,  one  of  the  principal  party  concerned  in 
robbing  the  Royal  Wardrobe,  gave  to  his  com¬ 
rades  the  enumeration  of  the  diamonds  and 
jewels  carried  off,  the  eyes  of  the  convicts 
sparkled,  their  muscles  contracted  by  a  convul¬ 
sive  motion,  and  by  the  expression  of  their 
countenances,  inference  might  have  unerringly 
been  drawn  of  the  first  uses  they  would  have 
made  of  their  liberty. 

At  the  end  of  his  story,  Deschamps  estimated 
the  plunder  of  the  wardrobe  at  twenty  millions 
of  francs,  and  he  added,  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
tempt  toward  a  poor  devil  sentenced  for  stealing 
vegetables,  “Ah,  ah  !  this  is  a  cabbage  !  ” 


“What  a  style,  what  a  chic,  that  Durand  has 
got:  stylish  figure,  elegant  gait,  fine  talker, 
skilful  at  games, — a  fine  fellow  altogether.” 

“Oh,  certainly!  He  is  an  accomplished 
sportsman  !  Did  you  know  that  even  his  son 
was  born  the  very  day  of  the  derby ! — a  real 
sportsman  !  ” 

Printer  Z -  always  finds  the  right  word 

for  answer.  Yesterday,  as  he  was  speaking  of  a 
masked  ball  to  which  he  and  his  wife  are  in- 
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vited  he  was  asked,  “  What  disguise  will  your 
wife  wear  ?  ’  ’ 

“It  is  perfectly  natural,”  said  he,  “  that  she 
will  appear  as  a  page.” 

In  France  tramps  are  unknown,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  “Bohemians”  in  the  Qu artier  Latin 
of  Paris  who  are  not  gypsies  at  all.  They  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  don’t  tramp.  One 
fine  morning,  two  of  these  “Bohemians”  met 
on  the  Boulevard.  “Why,  is  that  you?” 
exclaimed  one  to  the  other.  “I  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  you  !  What  did  you  change  ?  ” 

“  My  shirt !  ” 

Doctor  X -  lately  became  an  adept  in 

spiritualism.  One  of  his  friends,  commenting 
upon  it,  ridiculed  the  doctor,  and  said  that  he 
spent  all  his  time  communicating  with  the  dead. 

“No  wonder,”  quietly  added  a  member  of 
the  company,  and,  oddly  enough,  a  doctor 
himself ;  “he  likes  to  chat  with  all  his  patients.” 


Monsieur  de  Calino  gave  a  great  dinner. 
One  of  the  invited  guests  being  late,  the  meal 
was  delayed. 

“  It  is  too  provoking,”  said  the  host  sadly; 
“he  promised  faithfully  that  he  would  attend.” 
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“  Pshaw  !  ”  exclaimed  a  pique-assiette  (hanger- 
on),  “  let  us  have  dinner;  he  is  unreliable;  he 
has  not  kept  his  word.  .  . 

“That  is  quite  likely,”  interposed  the  host, 
“but  we  shouldn’t  hold  him  responsible  for 
that.”  “Why  not?”  “  Why  the  unfortunate 
man  is  deaf  and  dumb.” 


The  celebrated  Dr.  X - was  consulted  by 

Viscount  Z - ,  whose  health  and  constitution 

were  ruined  by  quite  a  long  life  of  dissipation. 

“Doctor,  for  a  good  while  I  have  not  been 
well.  I  feel  a  kind  of  heaviness,  and  am 
afflicted  with  headache,  stomach  trouble  and 
lots  of  other  ills.  What  must  I  do  ?  ”  “  The 

best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  live  on  ten 
francs  a  day,  and  try  to  earn  them  yourself.” 


A  charitable  lady  gave  some  deux-sous  (two- 
cent  pieces)  to  a  poor  blind  old  man.  The 
latter,  however,  soon  called  her  back.  “  Lady, 
lady,  this  is  not  a  deux-sous  you  gave  me ;  it  is 
a  chip;  look  here.” 

“  Dear  me  !  You  are  right,”  says  the  lady; 
“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  know  I — I  have  very 
poor  sight.” 


A  traveler  goes  to  his  room  after  telling  the 
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man  in  charge  that  he  must  be  waked  up  for  the 
first  train  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  early  the  stranger  hears  re¬ 
peated  knocks  at  his  door.  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  says  he. 

“Are  you  the  man  who  wished  to  take  the 
express  train  at  5:25  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  that  is  all  right,  then.  You  can 
sleep  at  ease ;  the  train  left  just  five  minutes 
ago.” 


A  countryman  was  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, 
and  was  taking  in  the  sights.  Visiting  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  founded  for  old  soldiers, 
by  Napoleon,  he  soon  tired  of  interviewing  old 
vets  with  wooden  legs,  one  arm,  or  no  arms  at 
all,  and  asked:  “Can  I  now  see  the  invalid 
with  the  wooden  head?”  “He  is  getting 
shaved  at  present,”  was  the  answer. 


A  one-eyed  man  was  applying  for  a  situation 
as  private  watchman  on  a  country  estate.  He 
put  in  his  claim  in  this  form  :  “  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  you  see  I  have  lost  one  eye.  I  must 
therefore  have  very  good  qualifications  as  a 
watchman,  for  I  never  sleep  but  with  one  eye.” 
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As  everybody  knows,  the  Gascons  are  great 
liars  ;  here  is  a  specimen. 

“  On  a  winter  night  with  the  thermometer 
below  zero,  I  went  hunting.  I  placed  a  lighted 
lantern  in  the  centre  of  the  moor  which  was  all 
covered  with  the  whitening  snow.  A  hare  soon 
appeared.  The  light  surprised  and  dazzled  him. 
His  eyes  became  affected  by  the  light.  He 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  terrible  cold  froze 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hare  remained 
stuck  to  the  ground.  A  score  of  others  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  I  came  home  overloaded.” 

An  elderly  man  who  had  lost  all  his  cherished 
notions  said  one  day  : 

“Until  I  was  twenty  I  had  faith;  from 
twenty  to  forty  I  had  hope ;  now  that  I  am 
sixty  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  me  is  char¬ 
ity,  and  I  suppose  I  will  end  at  the  Hospital 1 
of  the  same  name.” 

Calino  is  the  latest  Parisian  upstart.  Just 
now  he  is  crazy  with  toothache ;  he  runs  to  the 
dentist  : 

“  I  am  suffering  terribly  !  ” 

“  Ah,  does  it  affect  you,  often  ?  ” 

1  L’Hopital  de  la  Charite,  one  of  the  largest  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Paris. 
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“  Every  five  minutes  !  ” 

“  And  how  long  does  it  last?  ” 

“  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  least !  ” 

Jean  Nicot  who  was  sent  by  Francis  II  as 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  tobacco  into  France.  From  his  name  are 
derived  the  words  Nicotiane  (the  first  French 
name  for  tobacco)  and  Nicotine  (the  scientific 
appellation  of  the  alkali).  Tabaco  or  Tabago  is 
the  Spanish  name  of  an  island  in  South  America, 
whence  the  plant  was  brought  to  Portugal. 


The  Marseillais  have  the  reputation  of  being 
particularly  bombastic.  One  boasted  of  having 
the  tallest  man  in  the  world  for  his  brother. 
“Why,”  he  said,  “  he  is  taller  than  the  street 
lanterns  in  Paris!”  “That  is  nothing,”  re¬ 
plied  the  listener,  hailing  from  the  same  city, 
“mine  is  so  large  that  when  he  was  barely 
seven  years  old  they  had  to  put  the  chimney  in 
his  stocking  instead  of  the  stocking  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  on  Christmas  eve.” 

The  Gascons  rival  the  Marseillais  in  grandil¬ 
oquence.  A  Marseillais  boasted  about  his  sight. 
“It  is  so  strong,”  said  he,  “that  I  can  now  see 
a  fly  flying  around  the  cross  of  yonder  church  !  ” 
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“  Pshaw  !  ”  answered  a  Gascon.  “You  see  the 
fly,  but  I  hear  it  flying.” 

A  young  criminal,  seventeen  years  old,  was 
brought  before  a  magistrate  for  stealing. 
“  Now,”  said  the  judge  in  a  fatherly  tone, 
“  this  is  your  first  theft.  Did  you  not  feel  some 
emotion,  some  fear  when  you  took  this  pocket- 
book?”  “Yes,  your  Honor,  I  feared  it  would 
be  empty  !  ’  ’ 

A  tenant  came  rushing  down-stairs  to  the 
janitor’s  room,  wildly  crying:  “Come,  quick, 
there  is  a  thief  up-stairs  !  ”  The  janitor,  annoyed, 
came  out  of  his  room,  and  seeing  the  carpet  all 
muddy,  said  to  himself :  “  Couldn’t  he,  at  least, 
wipe  his  feet  ?  ” 

Most  countries  have  their  nicknames.  Brother 
Jonathan  designates  an  American,  John  Bull 
an  Englishman ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  French  call  a  Frenchman  Johnny  Crapo, 
although  it  is  often  done  by  the  humorists  of 
this  side.  The  French  nickname  is  Jacques 
Bonhomme  (James  the  Good-fellow,  good 
taking  a  little  the  meaning  of  easy). 


Calino  passed  a  few  days  in  the  country  and 
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came  back  enthusiastic.  He  said  to  a  friend  : 
‘  ‘  The  fields  are  beautiful,  and  if  this  weather 
continues  hay  will  be  fine  and  plenty.  I  am 
delighted  with  it  !  ” 

“You  selfish  brute,”  interposed  his  friend, 
mildly. 

At  a  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  Paris,  a  customer 
brought  in  his  mattress  for  a  loan.  The  clerk 
put  to  him  the  customary  questions  :  “  What  is 
your  name,  trade,  etc.  ?  ”  “I  am  a  financier,” 
responded  the  applicant. 

It  was  an  old  French  doctor  who  first  said 
that  “  an  orange  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver 
at  noon  and  lead  at  night.” 


A  lawyer  of  great  fame  in  the  country  became 
a  notable  judge.  He  thought  that  the  law  of 
the  “Twelve-Tables”  related  only  to  large 
banquets. 


On  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter  the 
rapin  Z - ,  a  poor  student-painter,  was  walk¬ 

ing  the  streets  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  with 
trousers  ventilated  by  two  large  holes  at  the  knees. 
“You  must  be  freezing,”  a  comrade  said. 

“  Not  much  !  I  scarcely  feel  the  cold.  It 
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comes  in  through  one  hole  and  goes  out  through 
the  other  one  !  ” 


The  French  humorist,  Aurelien  Scholl,  was  at 
the  same  time,  as  many  Frenchmen  are,  a  gour¬ 
met,  or  lover  of  rich  viands  and  wines.  A  tavern- 
keeper  was  loudly  praising  the  claret  he  was  just 
serving  to  the  writer  and  his  friends. 

“You  must  admit,  Monsieur  Scholl,”  he 
said,  “that  you,  an  amateur,  do  find  this  claret 
the  most  generous  wine  you  ever  drank.” 
“Most  generous,  indeed,”  was  the  reply;  “it 
has  given  away  all  the  good  it  possessed.” 

A  French  husband  who  was  henpecked  never 
retaliated,  but  kept  silent.  “  Surely,”  said  one 
of  his  friends,  “  you  are  in  great  fear  of  your 
wife.”  “  Not  at  all,”  said  the  husband  ;  “  the 
only  thing  I  fear  is  the  noise.” 


A  man  married  to  his  second  wife  was  all  the 
time  alluding  to  his  first  mate  and  regretting  her 
death.  “  Ah  !  monsieur,”  said  number  two,  “  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  one  regrets  her  decease 
more  than  I  do.” 


A  fool  had  been  robbed  several  times  in 
Paris.  He  durst  not  go  out  any  more.  “  Why 
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do  you  not  carry  a  pistol?”  asked  his  friend. 
“  I  fear  they  will  steal  it  from  me,”  said  he. 

Falconnet,  a  very  celebrated  doctor,  was 
called  on  by  a  patient  who  imagined  herself  ill. 
She  told  him  that  she  ate  well,  drank  and  slept 
well,  but  “I  see,”  said  the  wily  physician;  “I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  prescription  that  will  rid 
you  of  all  these  ills.” 

A  talkative  barber  asked  one  of  his  customers 
how  he  wished  to  be  shaved.  “In  silence  !  ” 
was  the  answer. 


A  Gascon  was  insulted  while  playing  cards. 
He  threw  them  into  the  face  of  his  partner  and 
tried  to  seize  the  throat  of  the  man.  The  com¬ 
pany  kept  him  off.  “  Let  me  get  at  him,”  said 
he,  “  and  just  get  ready  to  gather  up  the  pieces.” 


A  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Paris,  saw  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
“  Cadedis  /  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  this  pleases  me  a 
great  deal.  When  I  look  at  the  front  of  this 
house  I  fancy  I  am  looking  at  the  rear  of  my 
father’s  stables.” 


A  simple  man  was  filled  with  grief  because  a 
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bell  which  he  had  just  cast  did  not  sound  right. 
A  friend  said  to  him:  “When  you  came  into 
the  world,  you  could  not  talk.  Speech  was 
given  to  you  only  with  years.  Therefore,  my 
good  man,  do  not  worry.  Have  your  bell 
hoisted  in  the  steeple,  and  with  time  it  will 
make  itself  heard.” 

An  attorney  who  had  a  very  ugly  face  and 
almost  no  nose  was  ordered  to  read  some  docu¬ 
ments  before  the  court  and  had  a  hard  time  in 
performing  the  duty.  One  of  the  judges  who 
was  blessed  with  a  very  long  nose,  exclaimed  : 
“  Why  are  not  some  nose-glasses  given  to  this 
attorney  ?  ’  ’  The  lawyer,  vexed  at  that  remark, 
retorted  :  “It  would  be  also  necessary  for  your 
Honor  to  lend  me  his  nose  so  that  I  could  make 
use  of  the  glasses.” 

A  father  was  heard  telling  his  son:  “I  am 
told  that  you  are  not  much  liked  in  society, 
although  you  have  certainly  great  advantages. 
First,  you  are  a  fool,  and - ” 

Mirail,  a  French  comedian  who  had  some 
talent  but  a  rather  ugly  face,  was  playing  one 
night  in  a  quite  satisfactory  way,  the  character 
of  Mithridates.  In  the  scene  where  the  heroine 
says  to  this  prince,  “  My  lord,  you  change 
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face  !  ”  a  wag  shouted  across  the  theatre :  “  Let 
him  do  so ;  let  him  do  so  !  ” 

A  singer  who  was  very  poorly  dressed  said 
once  to  a  company  where  his  fine  voice  was 
praised  :  “  Truly,  I  can  do  anything  with  my 
voice.”  A  wag  replied:  “Indeed,  sir,  you 
ought  to  make  yourself  a  pair  of  trousers  out  of 
it.” 


A  one-eyed  man  was  betting  with  a  man  who 
had  two  good  eyes,  that  he  could  see  more  than 
the  other  did.  The  bet  being  accepted,  the 
one-eyed  man  said:  “I  am  the  winner,  for  I 
see  two  eyes,  and  you  can  see  only  one.  ’  ’ 

A  justice  asked  a  lawyer  why  he  so  often  took 
charge  of  bad  suits.  “Why,  your  Honor,” 
said  the  attorney,  “I  have  lost  so  many  good 
causes  that  I  do  not  know  which  ones  to  se¬ 
lect.” 

An  old  and  miserly  sheriff  asked  one  of  his 
clerks  where  he  got  that  disreputable  hat. 
“Indeed,”  responded  the  young  clerk  inno¬ 
cently,  “it  is  one  of  your  old  hats  which  the 
mistress  gave  me,  and  I  had  it  scoured.” 


A  councilman  said  to  a  friend :  “  If  I  had 
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anything  good  for  dinner,  I  would  invite  you .  ”  A 
servant  who  overheard  the  remark  added  in  a 
low  voice  :  “  Sir,  you  still  have  your  calf’s  head.” 

A  missionary  meeting  was  being  held  in  a 
country  parish.  All  the  audience  was  moved 
and  weeping,  with  the  exception  of  one  country¬ 
man.  When  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
pray  and  weep  like  the  others,  he  answered : 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  belong  to  this 
parish.” 

A  gentleman  took  into  his  service  a  country¬ 
man  newly  arrived  in  Paris.  When  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  made  he  told  him  :  “  I  will  give  you 
a  hundred  francs  a  month,  and  besides,  if  you 
satisfy  me,  I  will  give  you  a  bonus  every  year 
and  will  clothe  you.” 

Next  morning  the  master  was  waiting  for  his 
valet.  It  was  getting  late.  He  rang  the  bell. 
Nobody  appeared.  Finally,  the  master  went  up 
to  the  valet’s  room,  and  finding  him  in  bed 
started  to  upbraid  him. 

“Monsieur,”  replied  the  hired  countryman, 
“did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  would  clothe 
me?  I  was  waiting  for  you.” 

Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  a  man  who  had  had  a 
fine  memory  but  very  poor  judgment :  “Here 
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rests  Jean  Nicolas  D -  P - ,  of  happy 

memory,  waiting  for  judgment.” 

Monsieur  G - ,  coming  out  of  the  “Com¬ 

edy,”  was  asked  what  was  the  play.  “  Indeed,” 
said  he,  “  it  was  raining  so  hard  when  I  en¬ 
tered  that  I  could  not  read  the  bill.” 


A  Gascon  was  giving  a  lot  of  quotations  from 
celebrated  authors.  “All  this  is  very  fine,” 
interposed  a  hearer,  “  but  it  is  not  you  who  in¬ 
vented  all  that!”  “Certainly  not,”  retorted 
the  Gascon,  “  neither  did  the  hounds  invent  the 
hares,  but  they  can  at  least  find  them.” 

The  stupid  Cretinot  is  sent  by  the  officials  of 
the  P.  L.  M.  (Paris-Lyons  and  Mediterranean 
Railroad)  to  make  a  report  about  an  accident 
that  just  occurred.  He  writes  :  “  An  individ¬ 
ual  by  the  name  of  Y - ,  numerous  wounds 

on  the  face  and  head ;  it  is,  however,  hoped 
that  amputation  will  not  be  necessary.” 

An  old  gentleman  who  in  his  earlier  years  had 
many  a  time  painted  Paris  in  red,  just  broke  his 
nose-glasses  and  exclaimed:  “Other  times, 
other  manners !  Formerly  I  ruined  myself  in 
champagne  glass  but  nowadays  it  is  in  eye¬ 
glasses.” 
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Monsieur  Prudhomme  is  very  careful  of  the 
company  he  and  his  children  keep.  The  other 
day  being  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  with 
his  boy,  the  latter  soon  found  a  playmate.  The 
father  inquired  who  the  little  stranger  was. 
“  Oh  !  father,”  said  young  Prudhomme,  “he  is 
the  son  of  a  general.”  “  So  young,  and  already 
the  son  of  a  general !  ’  ’  exclaimed  the  wise  Mon¬ 
sieur  Prudhomme. 

In  the  “  Cafe”  near  the  Theatre  des  Varietes 
where  theatrical  people  and  “  petits-bourgeois  ” 
mostly  congregate,  a  second-rate  actor  was 
boasting  of  his  children.  They  were  hand¬ 
some,  witty,  and  on  the  whole,  the  finest  young¬ 
sters  in  the  world.  Carried  away  by  paternal 
and  professional  pride  the  speaker  exclaimed : 
“Moreover,  there  are  no  children  so  intelligent 
as  those  of  comedians  anyhow.” 

“Then,”  blandly  remarked  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  “  your  own  father  was  certainly  not  on 
the  stage.” 


An  English  lady  well  versed  in  the  French 
language  but  not  too  well  disposed  toward  the 
French  people,  said  to  a  Frenchman,  whom  she 
met  at  a  friend’s  house:  “  O  monsieur  !  how 
revolting  it  is  that  in  your  French  dictionaries 
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you  may  find  the  most  obscene  terms  !  ”  “  Why, 
madame,”  retorted  the  son  of  the  Gauls,  “you 
must  certainly  have  looked  for  them.” 

The  tonsorial  artist.  “  I  suppose  they  are  all 
right  like  that,  monsieur?” 

The  absent-minded  customer.  “Eh!  eh! 
cut  them  a  little  longer.” 

Two  students  of  the  Bohemian  Quartier  Latin 
returning  to  the  room  they  shared  together, 
found  in  it  a  sneak  thief  rifling  the  drawers  and 
closet.  “  Here  is  our  chance,”  said  one  of  the 
young  men  to  his  friends;  “'suppose  we  borrow 
a  five  franc  piece  of  him.” 

“Vichy”  is  still  very  much  in  favor,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  following  conversation  overheard  the 
other  day  on  a  Parisian  boulevard. 

“  How  do  you  do,  uncle?  ” 

“  Not  well ;  my  stomach  troubles  me.” 

“  Take  some  Vichy  tablets.” 

“They  don’t  do  me  any  good.” 

“Then  take  some  Vichy  water.” 

“It  doesn’t  help  me.” 

“Take  the  train  for  Vichy.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  neither.” 

“  Well  then  have  patience  l  Au  revoir  /  ” 
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The  mother.  “  Your  husband  is  very  good  to 
you ;  why  I  wonder  do  you  make  him  angry  so 
often?” 

The  wife.  “  Haven’t  you  noticed  that  each 
time  he  brings  me  a  present,  to  make  peace?  ” 

Madame,  upon  returning  from  the  country 
where  she  had  been  visiting  alone,  complains 
to  her  husband  of  his  coldness,  on  her  return. 

“  Why,  not  the  least  little  present,  not  even  a 
bouquet,  after  three  months  passed  far  from 
thee  !  ” 

The  husband  all  confused,  replied,  “  It  is 
true,  I  am  very  ungrateful.” 

The  Courrier  de  Paris  relates  that  a  party  of 
men,  sitting  in  front  of  a  boulevard  cafe,  were 
recently  approached  by  a  man  who  had  a  clari¬ 
onet  in  his  hand,  and  who  said  :  “Gentlemen, 
excuse  me,  I  have  to  make  my  living,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  rather  give  me  a  sou  not  to  hear 
me.”  They  took  the  hint.  He  repeated  this 
performance  several  times,  till  one  day  one  of 
the  men  said  he  felt  like  hearing  a  tune,  and 
asked  him  to  play.  “I  am  sorry,”  said  the 
man  with  the  clarionet,  “but  I  cannot  play  a 
note.  ’  ’ 

A  hypnotist,  in  the  middle  of  his  performance, 
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pointing  to  the  young  man  who  served  him  as  a 
subject,  said:  “Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
will  make  him  lose  his  memory  !  ”  “  Don’t  do 

that,”  cried  out  a  lady  in  the  audience,  “  he  has 
just  promised  to  marry  me.” 

The  restaurants  attached  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  are  called  in  France  “Buffets,”  and  the 
prices  are  outrageously  high.  A  traveler  was 
eating  dinner  with  his  wife  at  one  of  the  ‘  ‘  buf¬ 
fets.” 

“Oh,  fie,”  she  exclaimed,  “see  here,  Ernest, 
I  have  found  a  snail  in  the  salad  !  The  nasty 
thing  !  ” 

“  Be  quiet,  Aglae,  not  so  loud.  If  the  head- 
waiter  should  hear  you,  he  would  certainly 
charge  us  extra  for  Burgundy  snails.” 

Calino  showed  his  apartments  to  a  visiting 
friend. 

“  Here  are  the  pictures  of  my  children  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  see !  Beautiful !  You  have  had 
them  painted  in  miniature.” 

“  Well,  yes;  they  are  still  so  small !  ” 


“Well!  I  wonder  why  the  Marchioness  de 
Dudeville  always  wears  white  dresses?  ” 

,  “  So  that  her  hair  may  look  more  black  !  ” 
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At  the  barracks  the  surgeon-major  examines 
the  would-be  patients. 

First  Trooper.  “Major,  I  have  terrible 
colic.” 

Second  Trooper.  “Major,  my  trouble  is 
just  the  opposite.” 

The  Major.  “All  right!  fix  that  between 
yourselves.” 

Gamekeeper.  “  Have  you  a  permit  to  fish 
here?  ” 

Angler.  “  Yes,  I  have  a  verbal  permission.” 

Gamekeeper.  “You  will  have  to  show  it 
to  me  or  I  must  arrest  you.” 

He.  “  I  got  up  at  four  o’clock  this  morning 
to  take  the  train ;  and  I  had  retired  at  2  a.  m. 

She.  “  You  certainly  must  be  tired.” 

He.  “Not  much  ;  I  sleep  very  fast.” 

Robert  Houdin,  the  most  famous  sleight-of- 
hand  Frenchman,  was  accosted  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  by  a  retailer  of  oranges.  “Well,  my 
lad,”  said  Houdin,  “how  do  you  sell  them?” 
“Two  sous  a  piece,  monsieur,”  said  the  boy. 
“That  is  a  high  price  indeed,”  replied  the  ar¬ 
tist;  “however,  I  will  try  them.”  Cutting  an 
orange  into  four  pieces  he  produced  a  twenty- 
franc  gold  piece  from  the  inside.  “  Behold  !  ” 
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said  he,  “  how  your  fruit  repays  me  for  your  ex¬ 
tortion.  Come,  I  can  afford  to  buy  one  more.” 
And  he  repeated  the  same  experiment  as  before. 
“Well,  to  be  sure,”  continued  he,  “it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  fruit  produce  golden  seeds.” 
Houdin  now  offered  to  come  to  terms  for  the 
whole  basket,  but  the  astonished  lad  ran  off 
with  joyous  alacrity,  and  reaching  home  began 
to  quarter  the  contents  of  the  whole  basket,  but 
found  none  that  contained  golden  seeds. 

Very  absent-minded  was  Guibollard.  In¬ 
vited  to  a  hunting  party  in  the  far  country,  he 
tells  his  better  half  that  he  must  leave  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

He  takes  with  him  his  game-bag,  cartridges, 
and  his  dog,  but  he  forgets  his  gun. 

Three  days  after,  he  reappears  with  a  very 
sorry  face. 

“Well,”  says  his  wife,  “  and  your  gun  ?  ” 

“That  is  it,”  he  answers;  “I  felt  all  the 
time  of  the  hunt  that  I  had  missed  something.” 


A  veterinary  surgeon  had  taken  as  a  helper  a 
lad  who  knew  very  little  about  how  to  care  for 
sick  animals. 

One  morning  the  doctor  called  his  assistant. 
‘  ‘  See  here,  ’  ’  he  told  him,  ‘  ‘  here  is  a  powder 
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you  must  give  to  that  sick  horse.  In  order  to 
do  it,  you  take  this  tube,  place  the  powder  in  it, 
stick  one  end  of  the  tube  in  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  and  blow  through  the  other  end.  Do 
you  understand?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

After  a  few  moments  the  surgeon  heard  loud 
shouts,  intermingled  with  terrific  coughing.  He 
ran  to  the  stable  exclaiming:  “What  is  the 
matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  assistant,  spitting  and  cough¬ 
ing  violently.  “Ah  !  sir,  the  horse  blew  first.” 

A  minister,  walking  in  the  country,  met  two 
young  ruffians  who,  expecting  to  have  some  fun, 
said  to  him:  “Sir,  did  you  hear  the  great 
news?”  “No,  what  is  it?”  “The  devil  is 
dead!”  “Poor  orphans!  I  pity  you!”  re¬ 
plied  the  minister. 


An  officer  of  the  French  army  slapped  the 
face  of  a  young  bully  who  was  trying  to  make 
fun  of  him.  The  bully  said,  quite  discon- 
certedly :  “Sir,  are  you  in  earnest?”  “Am 
I  in  earnest?”  repeated  the  military  man 
placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  “I 
will  show  you  whether  I  am  or  not.”  “That 
is  all  right,”  muttered  the  bully,  “that  is  all 
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right,  because  you  know  I  would  not  like  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  done  as  a  joke  !  ” 


A  young  lady  of  the  Parisian  four  hundred, 
used  to  repeat  incessantly :  “  My  father,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis  de  T - ,  my  father,  Monsieur 

le  Marquis  de  T - !”  An  old  wit  asked 

her :  1  ‘  Mademoiselle,  what  do  you  call  the 

other  one?  ” 


The  Baronne  Dudevant,  who  under  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  George  Sand,  proved  to  be  the 
French  George  Eliot,  was  very  anxious  to  visit 
the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  convent  for  men,  and  resolved  to  dress 
in  men’s  clothes  and  find  her  way  inside,  going 
with  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  visitors ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  father-doorkeeper  saw  her  he 
said:  “I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  sir,  but 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  here.” 

An  old  lady  with  her  entire  family  was  at  the 
sick-bed  of  one  of  her  daughters  who  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  internal  abscess  and  was  in  peril  of 
her  life.  In  her  grief  the  mother  exclaimed  : 
“  Mon  Dieu  /  Mon  Dieu  !  give  her  back  to 
me;  take  all  my  other  children,  but  save  her  !  ” 
A  gentleman  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
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patient,  hearing  this,  pulled  the  old  lady  by  the 
sleeve.  “Madam,”  said  he,  “are  the  sons-in- 
law  included?”  The  coolness  with  which  he 
asked  the  question  and  the  droll  accent  he  put 
into  it  were  such  that  the  whole  company 
burst  out  laughing,  including  the  patient, 
with  such  a  good  effect  that  the  abscess  also 
burst,  and  the  sick  one  recovered. 


A  rich  foreigner  had  ordered  of  a  French 
artist  a  series  of  paintings  of  the  national  cos¬ 
tumes  of  different  nations.  He  had  received 
several  of  them  which  pleased  him  much,  but 
when  the  costume  of  France  came  he  was  more 
than  surprised  to  see  a  painting  representing  a 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  a  roll  of  cloth 
under  his  arm  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  hand. 
“What  does  this  mean?  I  expected  the 
French  national  costume!”  “That  is  what  I 
am  bringing  you.  The  French  change  their 
fashion  so  often,  that  I  have  given  to  my  model 
cloth  and  scissors  so  that  he  may  cut  his  dress 
to  his  fancy  every  time  he  wishes.” 

The  stranger  finding  the  joke  quite  good, 
kept  and  paid  for  the  picture. 


Sad  to  say,  wines  and  liquors  are  indulged  in 
by  the  people  of  the  higher  classes  in  all  countries 
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nowadays.  A  French  lady  who  had  too  con¬ 
tinuously  followed  the  prevailing  custom  was 
looking  in  the  mirror  at  her  nose  which  was  red, 
pink  and  all  colors,  and  in  despair  she  ex¬ 
claimed :  “But  where  have  I  caught  such  a 
nose  ?  ”  Some  one  behind  answered  :  “At  the 
buffet,  madam,  at  the  buffet  !  ”  (sideboard). 

Sometimes  we  may  read  in  the  Petites-Affiches 
— the  best  patronized  advertisement  paper  of 
Paris — under  the  heading  of  Situation  Wanted  : 
“A  young  lady  of  good  education,  knowing 
how  to  read,  write,  play  the  piano  and  dance, 
versed  in  the  elements  of  geography,  history  and 
the  mathematics,  wishes  to  work  in  a  well-to-do 
family  to  cook  and  iron.” 

A  few  years  ago  in  Paris,  one  could  find 
rue  des  Petits- Champs,  a  boarding  school  for 
young  ladies,  next  to  a  delicatessen  store,  and 
as  the  two  signs  closely  abutted,  one  could  read 
on  the  same  line  :  “  Boarding  School  for  young 
misses.”  “Renowned  for  their  fine  tongues.” 

A  Frenchman  who  understood  some  Spanish 
but  did  not  speak  it  was  traveling  in  Spain. 
He  entered  an  inn  and  started  a  laborious  con¬ 
versation  with  the  keeper.  A  dish  washer  who 
overheard  the  whole  talk,  exclaimed:  “My! 
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isn’t  that  Frenchman  stupid,  not  to  speak 
Spanish  ?  ” 

A  dilettante  was  extolling  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  Mile.  Henriette  Sontag,  who  had  just 
made  her  debut  at  the  “  Bouffes-Theatre.  ”  A 
gentleman  who  had  listened  patiently  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  description,  ventured  timidly  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  indeed  Mile.  Sontag  was  very 
beautiful,  but  that  one  of  her  eyes  was  smaller 
than  the  other  one.  “Smaller,  smaller,’’  cried 
the  enraged  admirer,  “why,  sir,  you  did  not 
look  at  her.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  larger.” 


A  soldier  who  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh, 
was  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  surgeons 
busied  themselves  probing  for  the  ball,  but 
could  not  find  it.  At  last  the  soldier,  who  had 
suffered  much  pain  at  their  hands,  asked  what 
they  were  trying  to  do.  “Find  the  ball,  and 
get  it  out,”  said  one  of  the  doctors.  “Why  in 
thunder  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first  ?  ”  groaned 
the  man.  “I  have  it  here  in  my  vest  pocket.” 


Monseigneur  Huet,  a  learned  bishop,  was 
always  found  deep  in  his  studies,  and  his  parish¬ 
ioners  had  difficulty  in  getting  to  see  him. 
“Why,”  said  the  good  people,  “why  didn’t 
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the  King  give  us  a  bishop  who  had  finished  his 
studies  ?  ” 

At  a  provincial  table  d'hdte  the  maid  brought 
the  soup  ;  one  of  the  habitues ,  finding  some  of 
the  cook’s  hair  on  his  plate,  turned  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  and  cried  out :  “  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
have  the  hair  served  on  a  separate  plate.  Those 
that  care  for  it  might  then  help  themselves.” 


A  German  was  playing  chess  in  one  of  the 
cafes  of  the  Boulevard.  A  friend  of  his  entered 
the  place,  and  seating  himself  near  the  players, 
addressed  his  friend:  “ Comment  vas-tu?" 
(How  do  you  do  ?)  The  German,  intent  on  his 
game,  did  not  utter  a  word.  Two  hours  after, 
when  the  game  was  finished,  he  turned  quietly 
to  his  friend  and  said:  “ Pas  mal  et  toil" 
(Not  so  bad  ;  and  how  with  you  ?) 


A  lady  had  a  pair  of  high-heeled  French 
shoes  made  to  order  by  a  fashionable  shoe¬ 
maker  and  the  first  time  she  wore  them  found 
that  they  were  torn.  She  went  back  to  the 
“great  artisan  ”  to  complain,  who,  after  looking 
at  the  shoes  and  racking  his  brain,  remarked  : 
“  Oh  !  I  see  ;  the  lady  must  have  walked  with 
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those  shoes.”  He  supposed  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  made  for  carriage  riding. 

A  lady  who  was  not  celebrated  for  her  virtue, 
had  selected  as  her  motto  the  three  words : 
“  Honneur  a  Dieu."  A  facetious  person  modi¬ 
fied  it  slightly  to  :  “  Adieu  Honueur." 

A  good  husband  was  telling  his  wife  :  “I 
believe  there  is  only  one  man  in  this  town  who 
has  never  been  deceived  by  his  wife.” 
“Really,”  replied  the  woman,  “I  don’t  know. 
I  cannot  place  him.” 


A  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up  quite 
severely  by  his  father  but  had,  however,  not 
developed  a  very  great  mind,  was  checked  in  his 
matrimonial  projects.  Not  daring  to  disobey  his 
parent,  but  holding  firmly  to  his  love  he  told 
his  father:  “I  will  marry  any  one  you  wish 
me  to  provided  it  be  Miss  Hortense.” 


Mme.  de  Girardin  had  a  brother  whom  she 
caught  one  day  writing  poetry.  “What  are 
you  doing  there?”  she  demanded.  “I  am 
writing  verse,  my  sister.”  “Why,  my  dear 
brother,  there  is  one  much  too  long  !  ”  “  Much 
too  long  !  it  is  not  finished  yet.” 
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A  French  general  who  had  lost  battles  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  when  returning  to  his  home 
near  Paris,  found  an  old  drum  hanging  over  the 
door  with  this  sign  :  “They  beat  me  on  both 
sides.” 

It  takes  a  Frenchman  to  eulogize  the  steam 
engine  in  verse.  The  greatest  song  V.  Rob- 
ineau,  a  Parisian  poet  (1816-89)  wrote,  is: 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

O !  my  locomotive, 

When  thy  soul  captive 
In  steam  fugitive 
Leaves  thy  bosom  eruptive 
And  rushing 
Thou  goest  full  apace 
Thou  devourest  space 
And  thou  keepest  pace 
With  the  flash 
Rash !  Rash  ! 

N.  B. — We  especially  recommend  the  imita¬ 
tive  harmony  of  these  lines. 

The  composition  below  is  English  written 
in  French  words.  Having  the  French  sounds, 
a  Parisian  would  give  the  correct  English  words. 
Try  it. 

Pres,  dire  Sistre,  comme  ande  si  us,  and  passe 
the  de  ire  if  yeux  canne,  ande  chatte  toux  mi 
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dame,  ande  dine  ire ;  yeux  coude  go  toux  the 
faire  if  yeux  chose,  ande  yeux  mai  have  fiche, 
biffe,  pore,  haire,  gousse,  foule,  fruit,  brede, 
butor,  ande  que’que  fort  hure  dineur,  ande  ex- 
cellente  bire  ande  tis ;  and  a'i  chale  go  toux  toux 
the  faire,  and  visite  the  Baron.  Butte  if  yeux 
dont  comme  toux  us  at  chale  go  toux  hure 
housse,  and  si  oncle,  and  si  aout  hi  dose,  fort  mi 
dame  seize  hi  hase  bine  lie ;  butte  doux  comme 
if  yeux  canne ;  if  yeux  love  musique,  yeux  mai 
have  somme  ire.  Adieu,  mi  dire  Sistre. — Mrs. 
Thicknesse. 


On  a  scaffold  alongside  the  wall  of  a  house 
which  was  being  rebuilt,  two  masons  were  at 
work.  All  at  once  the  board  on  which  they 
stood  gave  away  under  the  double  weight.  One 
only  could  be  saved  or  both  would  perish. 
“You  know,  Jacques,”  said  one,  “  I  have  a  wife 
and  two  children!”  “That’s  true,”  said  the 
other,  and  he  threw  himself  to  the  ground. 

The  natives  of  the  Province  of  Auvergne  have 
a  very  odd  pronunciation  of  French.  They 
utter  the  s  like  sh,  so  that  salut  (salvation)  be¬ 
comes,  in  their  mouth,  shahut,  in  French  or¬ 
thoepy  chahut  (noise).  Now  the  thrifty  Auver- 
gnats  repair  to  Paris  to  make  money,  and  their 
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peculiar  pronunciation  affords  a  great  deal  of 
fun  for  the  Parisians.  But  when  the  Salvation 
Army  tried  to  “  save  ”  the  Parisians  it  was  soon 
called  all  over  town  :  L'  armee  du  chahut  (the 
noisy  army). 

A  milk  dealer  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  brought 
to  a  lady  customer,  the  usual  morning  can. 
Looking  into  it  the  lady  was  annoyed  to  find 
nothing  but  water.  “  It  is  water  you  have  given 
me,”  she  cried.  The  milkman  stopped  to  verify 
the  fact,  and  remarked  coolly  :  ‘  ‘  Oh  !  my ! 

they  forgot  to  put  the  milk  in  it.” 

The  Abbe  Coeur  was  preaching  in  St.  Roch 
Church,  Paris.  A  soldier  off  on  leave  but 
without  any  funds  to  enjoy  himself,  found  his 
way  into  the  church.  When  they  called  on  him 
for  five  sous  to  pay  for  his  chair  he  responded  in 
surprise  :  “  Five  sous  !  if  I  had  them  I  wouldn’t 

be  here.”  The  abbe  let  him  retain  his  seat. 

A  smart  dude  invited  a  young  lady  to  visit 
the  Paris  observatory  on  the  day  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  At  the  door  the  janitor  told  the 
visitors  that  they  were  too  late.  But  the  young 
fellow  did  not  accept  such  a  poor  excuse,  and 
said  to  the  lady:  “Come  on,  let  us  go  up, 
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mademoiselle ;  I  will  tell  these  gentlemen  to 
start  the  thing  over.” 


In  a  provincial  town  they  were  having  a  pro¬ 
cession  in  the  streets  carrying  the  relics  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  to  obtain  some  dry  weather,  for  the 
fields  and  crops  were  drenched.  Scarcely  had 
the  procession  got  out  of  church  than  it  began 
to  pour  again,  but  the  leading  bishop  did  not 
lose  his  head.  “You  see,”  said  he,  “the  saint 
misunderstood  us ;  she  thinks  we  asked  her  for 
rain.” 


A  Frenchman  being  told  that  in  English  the 
word  leg  should  not  be  used  for  the  lower  limbs 
said:  “Oh!  I  see;  when  a  leg  of  mutton 
is  placed  on  the  dinner-table,  you  should  eat  it 
without  mentioning  it.” 

“Sargent,  what  is  that  grease  in  yellow 
tureens,  which  we  see  in  the  windows  of  deli¬ 
catessen  stores?”  “Grease,  you  idiot;  it  is 
pate  de  foie  gras.  It  is  the  most  delectable 
dish,  and  cost  twenty-seven  francs  per  half  a 
pound  without  the  truffles.”  “Oh,  my!  and 
with  the  truffles?”  “It  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold!”  “Did  you  ever  eat  any?”  “By 
proxy.”  “What!  what  do  you  mean?” 
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“  Well !  I  did  not  eat  any  personally,  but  I 
once  had  a  bed-fellow,  whose  friend  was  the 
orderly  of  a  captain,  who  ate  a  great  deal  of  it.” 

A  sailor  on  board  a  ship  was  so  awkward  as 
to  let  fall  overboard  a  silver  tea-pot.  He  went 
to  the  captain  and  asked  :  ‘  ‘  When  you  know 
where  a  thing  is,  can  you  say  it  is  lost  ?  ’  ’ 
“  Hardly,”  said  the  captain.  “  Well,  in  that 
case,”  the  sailor  added,  “  I  have  nothing  to 
fear,  for  your  silver  tea-pot,  I  know ,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.” 


A  shipwrecked  English  sailor,  having  wan¬ 
dered  through  wild  and  desolate  lands  and  un¬ 
inhabited  islands,  came  at  last  upon  a  coast 
where  the  first  object  he  perceived  was  a  gallows 
with  a  miserable  wretch  dangling  therefrom. 
“Praised  be  the  Lord,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  have 
at  last  struck  a  civilized  country.” 


The  head  gardener  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
gave  one  of  his  helpers — a  very  dull  and  stupid 
man — instructions  to  carry  to  the  great  natural¬ 
ist,  Buffon,  two  fine  figs — the  first  of  the  season, 
which  he  had  been  promised  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  road  the  messenger  ate  one  of  the  figs. 
Buffon,  astonished  to  receive  only  one  fig,  asked 
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in  anger,  what  had  become  of  the  other  one. 
The  messenger  falteringly  confessed  to  having 
eaten  it.  ‘‘How  could  you  have  done  it?” 
asked  Buffon.  “Like  this,”  said  the  man,  and 
he  swallowed  the  second  fig. 

A  libertine  laid  low  with  a  mortal  illness  was 
making  his  will.  According  to  the  old  French 
formula  he  began :  “  First,  I  give  and  be¬ 

queath  my  soul  to  God.”  “  Stop,”  said  one 
of  his  good  friends,  “I  fear  He  will  refuse  the 
legacy.  ’  ’ 

A  cab  is  called  in  Paris  fiacre.  In  1828, 
omnibuses  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  French  capital,  and,  of  course,  hurt  the 
trade  of  the  cabmen  considerably.  One  of 
the  cabbies,  thinking  to  compete  with  the  new 
vehicles,  wrote  on  the  window  of  his  carriage : 
“Fiacribus  at  twenty  sous." 

A  Jew  dealing  in  curios  and  bric-a-brac, 
wanted  to  sell  a  crucifix  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
“  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  fabulous  price  for  a 
copy  when  you  sold  the  original  for  such  a  small 
sum?”  he  was  asked. 

A  millionaire  who  had  lost  his  appetite 
through  satiety  and  indulgence,  once  met  a  poor 
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man  who  said  to  him:  “Sir,  I  am  dying  of 
hunger.”  “You  lucky  scoundrel,”  was  the 
millionaire’s  reply. 


A  multi-millionaire  having  lost  in  one  day, 
all  his  riches  except  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
was  so  affected  that  he  died  of  grief  when  the 
news  reached  him.  His  brother  who  had  been 
poor  all  his  life,  inherited  the  hundred  thousand 
francs  and  died  of  joy  the  very  day  he  heard 
the  news. 


A  Few  Definitions  of  Life  by  French  Au¬ 
thors. 

“  Life  is  not  fun  nor  trouble,  but  a  very  grave 
business  of  which  we  are  in  charge,  which  we 
must  pursue  and  settle  to  our  honor.” — De 
Tocqueville. 

“  Life  is  a  canvas  which  is  not  worth  much ; 
the  embroidery  alone  gives  it  its  value.” — :Senac 
de  Meilhan. 

“  Our  life  is  similar  to  the  camera  obscura  or 
dark  chamber :  the  images  of  another  world  are 
represented  in  it,  the  stronger  as  the  chamber  is 
the  darker.” — Jean  Paul. 
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Oddities  of  Some  French  Writers. 

Le  Sage,  the  author  of  Gil  Bias ,  could 
work  only  when  the  sun  was  shining..  At  high- 
noon  his  mind  was  clearest  and  his  inspiration 
greatest. 

Mezeray,  on  the  contrary,  required  the  light 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  to  write :  during  the  day 
he  closed  his  windows  and  shutters  and  made 
night  of  the  day.  So  also  did  Eugene  Sue  and 
Alfred  de  Musset.  Buffon  wrote  only  in  full 
dress,  white  gloves,  and  a  gold  pen. 

Charles  Etienne  wrote  lying  upon  his  bed  ; 
Gustave  Planche,  the  critic,  while  writing  ate 
candy,  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup  always  dictated  his 
sermons,  walking  the  floor  of  his  room. 

Beranger  the  greatest  French  song-writer,  ac¬ 
quired  his  education  very  late  in  life.  In  his 
youth,  he  nevertheless  wrote  verses,  and  to 
measure  the  lines  he  made  use  of  a  paper  rule. 

Epitaphs. 

1.  “  Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  a  nobody,  not 
even  an  academician.” — Piron. 

2,  John  departed  just  as  he  had  come. 

Spent  his  capital,  as  well  as  his  income. 

As  to  his  time,  well,  he  managed  it : 

Made  two  parts  of  it ;  the  first  one  for  sleep. 

The  second  for  idle  dreaming. — Lafontaine. 
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Epigrams. 

“  Chloe,  a  belle  and  a  poet  besides,  has  only 
two  little  shortcomings.  She  makes  her  face 
but  does  not  make  her  verses.” — E.  Lebrun. 
“Dear  me  !  I  have  just  been  robbed  !  ” 

“  How  much  I  pity  thee  !  ” 

“  All  my  manuscript  verses.” 

“  How  much  I  pity  the  robber  !  ” — E.  Le¬ 
brun. 


French  Guesses. 

“  What  is  there  in  the  middle  of  Paris?  ” 
“Why  r  ”  (pronounced  in  French  air). 
“What  is  the  difference  between  Marshal  de 
Moltke,  and  a  watch?” 

“  Dunno  !  ”  “Well  de  Moltke  always 
made  his  tactics  and  the  watch  its  tic-tacs  !  ” 


Qui  m'aime  me  suive  !  About  this  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Who  loves  me  follows  me,”  which  per¬ 
haps  every  race  and  every  nation  claims,  the 
two  following  anecdotes  are  cited  : 

An  old  eccentric  French  gentleman  made  his 
will  in  these  words  :  “  I  wish  to  be  interred  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Jules’  statue  in  the  graveyard  of 
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that  name,  in  which  I  have  taken  my  morning 
walk  for  sixty  years  past.  The  tools,  the  hand- 
barrow,  the  carriers,  the  priest,  the  candles 
and  the  hymns  that  belong  to  the  poorest 
should  accompany  me ;  these  are  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  my  sepulchre,  and  “  Qui  m' aivie  me 
suive." 

Andre  possessed  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
puppy  dog,  his  companion  in  misery.  Some 
one  asked  him :  “  What  are  you  doing  with 
that  dog,  you,  who  lack  even  the  necessities  of 
life ;  you  would  do  much  better  to  get  rid  of 
it.”  The  poor  man  sighed  and  answered : 
“  And  if  I  do  get  rid  of  it,  who  shall  love  me?” 

The  French  critic,  Charles  Monselet,  used  to 
say,  “What  is  best  in  man  is  the  dog.” 


A  socialist  writer  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva, 
and,  to  kill  time,  as  much  as  for  earning  some 
money,  he  published  a  weekly  paper  called  The 
Sharing.  All  his  editorials  were  to  one  pur¬ 
pose,  the  sharing  of  all  land  and  wealth.  His 
slogan  was :  “  All  riches  must  be  equally  di¬ 
vided.”  Now  it  happened  that  a  relative  of  his 
died,  leaving  him  an  inheritance  of  15,000 
francs.  In  the  next  number  of  his  paper  our 
man  changed  his  favorite  sentence  into  the 
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following:  “All  riches  over  15,000  francs  must 
be  equally  divided.” 

A  French  paper  relates  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  who  was  terribly  grieved  to  be  marked  all 
over  her  face  after  having  had  smallpox.  She 
consulted  an  old  sorcerer  who,  for  fifty  francs, 
undertook  to  have  the  marks  disappear.  The 
prescription  was  easy  to  follow ;  the  girl  had  to 
shave  her  face  daily  for  a  whole  month.  After 
thirty  shavings,  the  poor  girl  thought  she  had 
been  duped,  but  fifteen  days  later  the  marks 
were  all  gone.  But  instead  of  holes,  her  face 
was  covered  with  hair,  and  the  girl  was  induced 
to  show  herself  as  a  bearded  lady. 


The  French  word  “  Canard"  means  a  duck, 
but  in  a  literary  way  it  means  a  duck  story ;  an 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  fabrication.  Of  this 
figurative  sense  Webster  gives  us  the  following 
explanation.  A  French  writer,  in  ridicule  of 
the  extravagant  stories  of  the  day,-  framed  an 
ingenious  account  of  the  doings  of  certain 
ducks  which  were  confined  together.  The  tale 
took,  for  a  time,  and  was  widely  circulated  in 
the  newspapers.  Hence  the  appellation  of 
“canards." 

Returning  empty-handed  from  a  hunting  ex- 
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pedition,  a  Parisian  was  called  after  by  a  news¬ 
boy  in  the  following  way :  “  M’sieu,  M'sieu , 
buy  my  paper;  in  that  way  you  will  have,  at 
least,  a  canard 


French  cuisine  (cooking)  has  always  had 
and  will,  most  likely,  retain  forever,  its  univer¬ 
sal  fame.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  the  kings 
and  princes  of  France,  together  with  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  court,  interested  themselves 
from  the  earliest  times  in  cooking  recipes,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  own  name  to  the 
new  dishes  invented  by  great  “chefs.”  For 
instance,  Philip  d’Orleans,  the  Regent,  invented 
the  petits  pains  a  la  d'  Orleans  ;  his  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Berry,  patronized  the  filets  de 
lapereau  a  la  Berry.  The  great  Cardinal 
Richelieu  rendered  fashionable  the  sauce  mahon- 
naise,  which  the  cooks  have  corrupted  into 
sauce  mayonnaise.  The  Marquise  of  Bechamel 
would  have  been  totally  forgotten  by  posterity 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  famous  creation  of 
morue  d  la  creme  (codfish  in  cream).  The 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour  adopted  the  filets 
de  volaille  en  Bellevue ,  and  the  palais  de  boeuf. 
The  Princes  of  Montmorency,  of  Conde,  and 
many  others  gave  their  names  to  potages 
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(soups)  and  dishes  which  are  still  on  every 
French  menu. 


Over  a  century  ago  a  French  chemist  by  the 
name  of  D’Arcet,  gave  a  recipe  to  paint  pictures 
with  cheese.  This  is  truly  historical,  and  a 
school  of  painters  in  Paris  just  now  is  trying  to 
revive  the  process.  D’Arcet  had  the  idea  of 
painting  with  cheese  as  he  read  that  the  Indians 
of  America  mixed  their  colors  with  milk. 

Here  follows  D’Arcet’s  recipe  : 


Soft  cheese  well  dried  -  -  144  grs. 

Lime  -  -  -  -  7  “ 

Coloring  matter  -  -  -  100  “ 

Water  -----  80  “ 


It  is  said  that  cheese  paintings  are  quite  dur¬ 
able. 

In  French,  a  bad  picture  is  called  a  “  croute" 
(a  crust).  A  certain  wit  remarked  that  the 
great  advantage  of  the  cheese  painting  process 
would  be  that  the  poor  painter  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  eat  his  crusts  with  some  nutritive  re¬ 
sults. 

The  names  of  the  States  of  Vermont,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Ohio,  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin  are  derived 
from  the  French. 
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Vermont,  in  French,  means  green  mountain. 

Louisiana  is  so  named  after  Louis  XIV. 

Ohio,  from  the  Seneca  Indians,  O-hee-yuh 
(beautiful  river),  first  spelled  in  French 
“  O-y-o.” 

Arkansas,  from  the  French  arc  (a  bow),  and 
the  Indian  Kansas  (smoky  waters). 

Wisconsin,  from  Ouisconstn,  the  French 
form  of  an  Indian  word  meaning  “  a  wild  rush¬ 
ing  river.” 

The  first  medal  struck  in  the  United  States 
was  of  silver  and  awarded  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fleury,  one  of  the  young  officers  of  the  French 
army,  who  obtained  leave  to  enter  the  service  of 
Washington  in  1777.  In  the  assault  upon  Stony 
Point,  July  15,  1779,  he  commanded  one  of  the 
storming  parties,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  main 
work,  and  struck  the  British  flag  with  his  own 
hands.  For  this  achievement,  Congress  voted 
him  a  silver  medal.  After  the  revolution  Colonel 
Fleury  went  to  India  and  in  1790,  returned  to 
France.  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones,  Captain 
of  the  French  vessel  Bonhommc  Richard 
though  a  foreigner,  was  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  colonial  government.  By  Act  of 
Congress  in  1787,  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
in  commemoration  of  his  capture  of  the  Ser- 
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apis,  eight  years  before,  off  Flamborough 
Head,  Yorkshire,  England. 

A  poor  lace-maker  with  a  large  family,  who 
during  a  long  winter  had  been  frequently  in  the 
bitterest  state  of  misery,  was  so  feeble  that  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed.  Vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  rise,  in  order  to  seek  employment, 
he  fell  fainting  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  was 
herself  dangerously  ill.  A  girl  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  watched  her  mother  and  en¬ 
deavored,  affectionately,  to  prevent  her  two 
younger  brothers  from  disturbing  their  parents ; 
on  this  child  the  whole  care  of  the  family  had 
fallen. 

To  supply  their  wants,  she  ran  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  Bureau  de  Charite,  where  she  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  relief  might  be  obtained  ;  but  the 
person  to  whom  she  applied  bid  her  “call  again 
in  a  few  days.”  Thus  repulsed,  the  child  took 
the  resolution  of  begging.  This,  alas  !  was  a 
fruitless  hope. 

In  vain  she  stretched  out  her  little  hands  to 
solicit  charity.  No  one  answered  her  humble 
and  modest  claim ;  some  even  threatened  her 
with  the  police.  Chilled  by  cold  and  by  un¬ 
kindness,  she  sadly  took  her  way  home. 

On  her  return,  her  little  brothers  immediately 
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cried,  “Bread  I  sister!  give  us  bread  !  ”  On 
hearing  the  screams  of  the  children,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  will  fetch  a  loaf  from  the  baker’s,” 
and,  in  a  distracted  manner,  she  flew  to  a 
neighboring  shop,  seized  a  loaf,  and  hastened 
away  !  Surrounded  instantly  by  a  crowd,  she 
was  deprived  of  her  prize,  and  given  to  the  po¬ 
lice  agents  to  answer  for  her  crime.  Looking 
on  the  crowd  with  a  countenance  of  surprise 
and  despair,  she  perceived  a  child,  about  her 
own  age,  whose  sweet  and  encouraging  smile 
cast  a  faint  ray  of  hope  on  her  forlorn  mind. 
She  approached  this  unknown  girl  whose  fea¬ 
tures  were  beaming  with  benevolence,  and  in 
whispers  mingled  with  sobs,  she  communicated 
her  parents’  address. 

Whilst  the  poor  family  were  in  the  agonies  of 
want  and  despair,  a  light  step  was  heard  ap¬ 
proaching  their  chamber.  A  cry  of  joy  was  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  unfortunates —  ...  a  girl  appeared 
at  the  door — it  was  not  their  child  ! — It  was  a 
little  angel,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 
and  bearing  a  small  basket  of  provisions. 

“You  daughter  is  not  likely  to  return  home  to¬ 
day,”  she  said,  “  perhaps  not  to-morrow.  Fear 
not — she  is  well — be  cheerful  and  eat  what  she 
has  been  the  means  of  sending  to  you.”  She 
then  placed  ten  francs  in  the  hands  of  the 
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mother  of  the  family,  and  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared. 

But  how  had  these  ten  francs  been  obtained  ? 
By  what  means  had  this  child  been  able  so  un¬ 
expectedly  to  serve  this  unhappy  family  ?  We 
shall  see. 

Her  golden  tresses,  falling  in  ringlets  over  her 
shoulders,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbors.  One  of  these,  a  hair-dresser,  had 
frequently  said,  when  she  was  passing  his  house, 
“  I  would  willingly  give  a  louis  (20  francs)  for  that 
beautiful  head  of  hair.”  When  this  occasion  of 
doing  good  presented  itself,  this  kind-hearted  little 
creature,  without  the  means  of  obtaining  money, 
remembered  the  man’s  words,  sought  his  house, 
and  said:  “You  have  offered  to  buy  my  hair 
for  a  louis ;  now  I  will  sell  it  to  you,  cut  it  all 
off  quickly.  Make  haste,  for  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry.”  The  man,  struck  with  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance,  asked  the  particulars,  and 
being  of  a  kind  humane  disposition,  he  feigned 
to  accept  the  proposed  conditions,  gave  her  fif¬ 
teen  francs,  and  added,  that  as  she  was  then  in  a 
hurry,  she  might  come  again  to  have  her  hair 
cut  off. 

After  having  succored  the  family,  the  girl 
went  joyously  home,  and  related  the  whole  of 
the  adventure  to  her  anxious  but  happy  mother, 
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who  recompensed  her  by  kisses  of  affection  and 
tears  of  joy. 

The  end  of  this  youthful  drama  may  be  now 
guessed.  The  poor  family  recovered  their 
daughter,  and,  with  her,  health,  comfort,  and 
joy  returned  to  their  humble  dwelling. 

Two  bicyclists  had  a  heated  discussion  about 
the  speed  of  their  respective  machines.  They 
decided  to  run  a  race,  and  took  along  a  third 
party  as  judge  or  umpire.  In  their  haste  at  the 
start  the  two  machines  came  together  and  both 
fell  to  the  ground. 

“  My  work  is  done,”  said  the  umpire  ;  “  this 
spill  has  put  you  both  on  the  same  level.” 

Extract  of  a  report  of  the  Paris-Vienna  race 
for  automobiles  in  a  Parisian  sporting  paper  : 

“The  automobiles  of  the  X - system  have 

once  more  demonstrated  their  crushing  superior¬ 
ity  over  all  others.” 

Extract  from  a  fashionable  novel  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century : 

“The  Count  gave  the  order  for  his  carriage. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  automobile  ‘  pranced  ’ 
on  the  piazza.” 


A  dead-beat  wrote  an  I.  O.  U.  payable  at  his 
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own  will.  After  many  delays  he  was  brought 
to  Court.  To  the  judge  he  said  that  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  had  not  yet  come.  “  Very  well,” 
said  the  judge,  “let  him  stay  in  jail  until  it 
comes.”  It  came  soon  after. 


At  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
and  the  Avenue  de  1’ Opera,  a  man  stood  for 
many  years  with  this  inscription  in  large  letters 
on  his  hat:  “I  am  dumb,”  and,  in  this  way 
collected  the  alms  of  the  passers-by.  A  charit¬ 
ably  inclined  lady  the  other  day  gave  him  a 
silver  piece,  and  remarked :  “  Poor  man,  how 
long  since  you  became  dumb?”  Unhesita¬ 
tingly  the  beggar  replied:  “Thank  you, 
madam,  ten  years  !  ” 

Lucas,  speaking  of  his  donkey, 

Once  said  :  “I  love  him  so  much  !  ” 

His  pastor  told  him :  “You  are  right 
To  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 

“La  Belle  France.”  The  thought  is  older 
than  the  words,  for  Strabon  (A.  D.  i),  the  first 
geographer,  wrote  of  this  country,  that  it  was 
the  finest  in  the  world.  He  saw  in  its  beauty 
and  fertility  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  declared  that  it  would  some  time  be  in¬ 
habited  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
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The  French  do  not  use  the  word  adieu  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  sense  that  the  English  do. 
Adieu  means  really  “A  Dieu"  (To  God  I 
commend  you).  It  is  used  in  French,  only 
when  one  departs  on  a  long  journey,  involving 
an  undertaking  that  presents  danger  coupled 
with  the  possibility  of  not  returning.  To  use  it 
as  a  synonym  of  “  Good-bye  ”  is  an  English  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  sense  of  the  word. 
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